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This work is designed to present the leading ftcts and prindples 
of human Physiology and Hygiene in clch-.* and concise langoage, 
so that pupils in schools and colleges, and readers not fiuniliar with 
the subjects, may readily comprehend them. Anatomy, or a de- 
scription of the structure of an organ, is of course necessary to the 
understanding of its Physiology, or its uses. Enough of the former 
study has, therefore, been introduced, to enable the pupil to enter 
intelligently upon the latter. 

Familiar language, as &r as practicable, has been employed, 
rather than that of a technical character. With a yiew, however, 
to supply what might seem to some a deficiency in this regard, a 
Pronouncing Qlossary has been added, which will enable the in- 
quirer to understand the meaning of many scientific terms not 
in common use. 

In the preparation of the work the writer has careflilly examined 
all the best material at his command, and fi*eely used it ; the special 
*obJect being to have it abreast of the present knowledge on the sub- 
jects treated, as far as such is possible in a work so elementary as 
this. The discussion of disputed points has been avoided, it being 
manifestly inappropriate in a work of this kind. 

Instruction in the rudiments of Physiology in schools does not 
necessitate the general practice of dissections, or of experiments upon 
qjxixualji, The most important subjects may be illustrated by draw* 
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ings, such as are contained in this work. Models, especially those 
constructed by Auzoux of Paris, dried preparations of the human 
body, and the organs of the lower animals, may also be used with 
advantage. 

The writer desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to R M 
Wtckoff, M.D., for valuable aid in the preparation of the manu> 
script for the press; and to R Cbbsson Stiles, M.D., a skilful 
microscopist and physician, for the chapter ** On the Use of the 
Microscope in the Study of Physiology." Mr. AvdN 0. Bubnham^ 
the well-known teacher of g3rmnastics, furnished the drawing of 
tt*e parlor gymnasium and the directions for its use 
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Thh Quman Body is the abode of an immortal spirit^ 
and id the most complete and perfect specimen of the 
Greator*s handiwork. To examine its structure^ to ascer- 
tain the uses and modes of action of its, yarions parts, 
how to protect it from injury, and maintain It in a 
healthy condition, is the design of this work. 

The departments of knowledge which are concerned 
in these investigations, are the science of Human Physi- 
ology and the art of Hygiene. 

Physiology treats of the vital actions and uses-of the 
various parts of living bodies, whether vegetable or ani- 
mal. Every living thing, therefore, has a Physiology. 
We have a Vegetable Physiology, which relates to plants; 
and an Animal Physiology, relating to the animal king- 
dom. The latter is also divided into Comparative Physiol- 
ogy, which treats of the inferior races of animals, and 
Human Physiology, which teaches the uses of the various 
parts of the human body. 

Hygiene, or the art of preserving health, is the practi- 
cal use of Physiology. It teaches us how to cultivate our 
bodily and mental powers, so as to increase our strength 
and to fit us for a higher enjoyment of life. It also shows 
us how to prevent some of the accidents which may befall 
the body, and to avoid disease. It is proper that we should 
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understand the oonstraotion and powers of our bodies; bub 
it is oar duty, as rational beings, to know the laws by which 
health and strength may be maintained and disease warded 
ofL 

There are yarious means by which we gain important 
information respecting the Physiology of man. Plants 
aid us in understanding the minute structure of the hu* 
man body, its circulation, and absorption. From inferior 
animals we learn much in respect to the workings of the 
different organs, as we call those parts of the system which 
have a particular duty to perform. In one of them, as in 
the foot of the frog, we can stndy the circulation of the 
blood; in another, we can study the action of the brain. 

By vivisection, or the laying bare of some organ of a 
liying animal, we are able to investigate certain yital 
processes which are too deeply hidden in the human body 
to be studied directly. This is not necessarily a cruel 
procedure, as we can, by the use of anaesthetics, so blunt 
the sensibility of the animal under operation, that he 
need not suffer while the experiment is being performed. 
There are other means by which we gather our informa- 
tion. There are occasionally men, who, from some acci- 
dent, present certain parts, naturally out of yiew, in 
exposed positions. In these cases, our knowledge is of 
much greater value than when obtained firom creatures 
lower in the scale of being than man. 

We are greatly aided, also, by the use of various instru- 
ments of modem invention. Chief among these is the 
microscope, which is, as we shall learn hereafter, an ar- 
rangement and combination of lenses in such a way as 
greatly to magnify the objects we wish to examine. 
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We have much to say of Lifey or yital aotiTityy in the 
course of our study of Phy8iolc»gy; but the most that we 
know of it is seen in its results. Wliat life is, or where its 
precise position is^ we are not able to determine. We dis- 
cover one thing, however, that all the parts of the body 
are united together with wonderful sympathy, so that one 
part cannot be injured and other parts not suffer damage. 
It is further evident that all organs are not equally im* 
portant in carrpng on the work of Life; for some may 
temporarily suspend their action, without serious results 
to the system, while others must never cease firom acting. 
Yet there is nothing superfluous or without aim in our 
frames, and no part or organ can suffer harm without 
actual loss to the general bodily health. On this point 
Science and Holy Writ strictly agree 
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chapter i. 
Th? Frahework op the Body. 

Th/6 Bortes — Their Form and Composition— The PtoperHe$ of Bono^ 
The Skeleton-^The Mniih-Tlie Spinal Columnr—The Growth of 
Bone — The Repair of Bone. 

1. The Bones. — The framework which sustains the 
jhuman body is composed of the Botisa, The superstructure 
consists of the various organs on which the processes of 
life depend. These organs are soft and delicately formed, 
and, if unprotected, would, in most cases, rapidly be de- 
stroyed when subjected to violence, however slight. The 
bones, having great strength and power of resistance, afford 
the protection required. {Read Note i, end of Chapter) 

2. The more delicate the organ, the more completely does 
Nature shield it. For example : the brain, which is soft in 
structure, is enclosed on all sides by a complete box of bone ; 
the eye, though it must be near the surface of the body 
to command an extensive view, is sheltered from injury 
within a deep recess of bone; the lungs, requiring freedom 
of motion as well as protection, are surrounded by a large 
case of bone and muscle. The bones serve other useful 
purposes. They give permanence of form to the body, by 

1 • The fyaroewurk of the body ? The superetrocturc ? SoftncM and delicacy 
of the organs ? How protected ? 

2. The more delicate the organ ? Example in relation to the brain ? The eye X 
The longs ? The eervices performed by the bonea ? 
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holding the softer parts in their proper places. They 
assist in movementy by affording points of attachment to 
those organs which have power of motion — the muscles. 
S. The Form and Oompoiition of the -Bones.— 

Their shape and size vary greatly in different parts of the 
body, bnt generally they are arranged in pairs, one bone for 
each side of the body. They are composed of both mineral 
and animal substances, united in the proportion of two 
parts of the former to one of the latter; and we may sep- 
arate each of these substances from the other for examina- 
tion. First, if we expose a bone to the action of fire, 
the animal substance is driven off, or ** burned out" We 
now find that, though the shape of the bone is perfectly 
retained, what is left is no longer tough, and does not sus- 
tain weight as before. Again, we may remove the mineral 
portion, which is a form of lime, by placing a bone into a 
dilute acid. The lime will be dissolved out, and the shape 
of the bone remain as before; but now its firmness has 
disappeared, and it may be bent without breaking. 

1. If, for any i^ason, either of these ingredients is dis- 
proportionate in the bone during life, the body is in 
danger. The lime is useful in giving rigidity of form, 
while the animal substance insures toughness and elas- 
ticity. By their union, we are able to withstand greater 
shocks and heavier falls than would be possible with 
either alone. In youth, the period of greatest activity, 
the animal constituent is in excess: a bone then does 
not break so readily, but, when broken, unites with great 
rapidity and strength. On the other hand, the bones of 
old persons are more easily broken, and in some cases fail 
to unite. The mineral matter being then in excess, indi- 
cates that the period of active exertion is drawing to a 

close. (Read NoU 2, end of Chapter:) 

3. Their shape and size ? Of what composed? Possibility of being separated T 
Effect of fire ! Of dilate acid ? 

4* Effect of deficiency of in^n^ient ? Useftilness of the lime ? Of the animal 
substance? Bffect of their onion f Condition, in yoatti ? Old acre? 
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S. The Structure of the Bonei.— If we examine one 
of the long boues, which has been sawn through length- 
wise, we obseire that it is admirably fashioned for affording 



lightness as well as strength (Fig. 1). Its exterior is hard 
and resisting, but it is porous at the broad extremities, 
while through the central portion 
there is a cavity or canal which con- 
tains an oily eabstance, called marrow. 
Let OS now take a thin section of 
bone, and examine it under the mi- 
croscope ; we dlFcover that it is pierced 
by numerous fine tubes (Fig. 2), 
about which layers of bone-substance 
are arranged. Accordingly, though a 
bone be as bard as stoue externally, it 
is by no means as heavy as stone, by 
reason of its light interior texture. 
Another element of power is found in 
•the curved outline of the bones. The y^ ^ 

curved line is s^d to be " the line of stractan of bone <■•. 
beanty," as it certainly is the line of '"''^ 
strength, and is oniformly employed 
in the bones whose position exposes them to accident 



lelnSrence 
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6. The Skeleton. — The number of bones in the human 
body exceeds two hundred. When these are joined together 
in the proper places, they form what is termed the Skeleton 
(Fig. 3). It embraces three important cavities. The first, 
surmounting the frame, is a box of bone, called tlie skull; 
below this, is a bony case, or " chest ;" and lower down is 
a bony basin, called the pelvis. The two latter compose 
the trunk. The trunk and skull are maintained in their 
proper relations by the ''spinal column." Branching from 
the trunk are two sets of limbs: the arms, which are 
attached to the chest by means of the '^ collar-bone'' and 
** shoulder-blade ;" and the legs, directly joined to the lower 

part of the trunk. (Read Note 3, end of CAi^ier.) 

7. The cavities of which we have spoken, are designed 
for the lodgment and protection of the more delicate and 
perishable parts of the system. Thus, the skull, together 
with the bones of the face, shelters the brain and the 
organs of four senses — sight, hearing, smell, and taste. 
The chest contains the heart, lungs, and great blood-ves^ 
sels, while tiie lower part of the trunk sustains the liveri 
stomach, and other organs 

8. The Joints. — The point of union of two or more 
bones forms a joint or articulation, the connection being 
made in various ways according to the kind and amount 
of motion desired. The movable joints are compacted 
together by certain strong fibrous bands, called ligaments. 
These ligaments are of a shining, silvery whiteness, and 
very unyielding; so much so, that when sudden violence 
is brought to bear in the vicinity of a joint, the bone to 
which a ligament is attache^ may be broken, while the 
ligament itself remains uninjured. When this connect- 
ing material of the joints is strained or lacerated by an ac- 



6. Number of boneei? Skeleton? ThoBkallf Cheet? Thetninkf The trunk 
and skall, how maintained ? What of the arms f Legu f 

7« Design of the cavitlee ? Give the examplen. 

8. Joint or articulation ? Movable joints, now compacted? The ligaments of 
the moYable Joints ? What is a sprain ? Consequence of a serious sprain f 
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cideut, a "eprain" is the consequence. An injury of this 
sort may be, and frequently is, quite as serious as the 
breaking of a bone. {Read Nou 4, tiid ■>/ ChafUr.) 

9. The ligament, then, secures firmness to th« joint; 
it must also have flexibility and smoothness of motion. 
This is accomplidhed by a beautiful mechanism the perfec- 
tion of which is only feebly imitated by the most ingenious 
contrivance of man. The ends of the bones are covered 
by a thin layer of cartilage, which being smooth and elas- 
tic, renders all the movements of the joint very easy. In 
addition' to this, there is an arrangement introdnced for 
"lubricating" the joint, by means of a delicate sac con- 
taining fluid. This fluid is constantly supplied in small 
qn^itities, but only so fast as it is used np in exercise. 
In appearance, it is not unlike the white of an egg, and 
hence its name synovia, or egg-like. 

10. Thus, we observe, that two 
very different substances enter into 
the composition of a joint. The 
ligament, very unyielding, affords 
strength, while the oartilage, elastic 
and moist, gives ease and smooth' 
ness of motion. The amount of 
I motion provided for varies greatly 
j in different joints. In some there is 
none at all, as in the sknll, where 
one bone is dove-tailed into another 
by what are termed sutures. Others 
have a hinge-like motion, such as 
pM.*.-Cmi#o»c»»rii»M. jjjoag of the elbow, wrist, ankle, 
and knee; the most complete of these being the elbow- 
joint (Fig. 5), Belonging to another class, the ball-and- 

9, OfHceof theUi^mentT Wbat mn»t k have • How accompUsbed t ScECrlbe 
U, Synnvla f 



and atrtllatret What varlec! 
lHdl-«id-«irket)otntr 



an recsrdi the composition of ajolntf The tlB-iroent 
- ~ ' of ilie akollr outer exunple«T Tha 
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Bocket joint, is that at the shoulder, poswBBing a freedom 
of motioD greater than any other in the body. 



m. g— BiBcnr Man. A. BoMOfttenm; B,C, Bnieinr llMfc»«iB. 

11. Tb» ^>lnal Oolnmii. — The spinal column is oftea 
spoken of as the " back-bone," as if it were a single bon^ 
while, in reality, it is composed of a chain of twenty-six 
small bones, called vertebra. The spinal colonm is a 
wonderful piece of mechanism. It not only connects the 
important cavities of the body, as has already been shown, 
but, also, itself forms a canal, which contains the spinal 
cord. The joints of the Tertebm are remarkable for the 
thick layers of cartilt^ which separate the adjacent sur- 
faces of bone. The amount of motion between any two 
of these bones is not great ; but these little movements, 
taken together, admit of very considerable flexibility, in 
several directions, withont endangering the supporting 
power of the column. 

II. WhUktlwitdDKlcolDmut What doM It soDiMCt aodbimT JolaM of 
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12. The abnndant supply of interrertebral cartilage luM 
another important nse, namely, it adds greatly to tbe 
elasticity of the frame. It is due, in part, 
to this elastic material, and iu part to the 
fre^jiient cnires of the spine, that the brain 
sud other delicate organs are protected from 
the shock of endden falls or jars. I>nring 
the day, the constant pressure upon these 
joints, while the body ia erect, diminishes 
tbe thickness of the cartiUges; so that a 
person Is not so tall in the evening as in 
the morning. The effects of this compres- 
sion pass away when the body reclines in a 
horizontal position. {Rtadmu J, ende/ Chi^ler.) 

IS. The Growth of Bone.— Bon^ like 
all the other tiasnes of the body, ia con- 
stantly nndergoing change, old material 
being withdrawn, and new particles taking 
their place. This has been shown concln- 
sively by experiments. If an animal be fed 
with madder — a red coloring matter — ^for a 
' day or two, the bones soon become tinged ; 
I then, if the madder be diecontinned for a 
few days, the original color returns. If, how- 
ever, this material be alternately given and 
withheld, at short intervals, the bone will 
be marked by a snccession of red and white 
rings. In very yonng animals, all the bones 
become colored in a single day; in older 
Fia. e.-Tra oneB, a longer time ia reqaired. The process 
of waste and repair, therefore, is constantly 
taking place in this hard substance, and with astonishing 
rapidity. 

13. EbMldIr of the fnme t Proteelion of Xba bnlD from ihocks TalbieM 
ofpenonsr Bilbctc oT rMllnlng f 

IS. Ctumn In boncf Eiuaple— uilnu] ud madilu, Btpldil^ of change In 
cokirt WtiAe and nptltT 
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14. The Repair of Bone. — Nature's provision for 
uniting broken bones is very complete. At first, blood is 
poured out around the ends of the bone, as a result of 
the injury. This is gradually absorbed, and gives place 
to a watery fluid, which, thickening from day to day, ac- 
quires, at the end of two weeks, the consistency of jelly. 
This begins to harden, by a deposit of new bone-substance, 
until, at the expiration of five or six weeks, the broken 
bone may be said to be united. It is, however, still fragile, 
and must be used carefully a few weeks longer. The 
process of hardening continues, and months must pass 
before the union can be said to be complete, {JReadNou 6.) 



QUESTIONS FOR TOPICAL REVIEW. 

PAOB 

I. What nftefbl pnrpoBee do the bone9 serve ?.... 16,18 

% State what yoa can of thu composition of the bones 16 

3l Of the Dsefulness of lime in the bones 16 

1. Of the usefhlness of animal substance In the bones 16 

6. State what you can of the stmctare of the bones 17 

6. Of the strength belonging to the bones 16, 16, 17 

7. What is meant by the human slceleton ? 19 

8. Give a description of *ts construction 19 

9. What is meant by a joint in the human fhune ? 19 

/O. State what yoa can of the movable joints 19,20 

II. What office is performed by the ligaments of the joints f 19, 30 

12. What by the cartilage at the joints ? 30 

13. What movable joints are there? 20,31 

14. Describe the construction of the spinal column 21 

15. What properties and powers does the spinal column possess f 21, 22 

16. When is a person taller than at other times? 22 

17. Give the reason for this 22 

IS. What can yon state of the growth of bone ? 32 

19. Describe the process by which a broken bone is repaired 3 



NOTEa 



1. Selfhkaowle^c* (o. IN 1 i).-*Mi has been Mid with tntli that the 
lianuui mind, wblcli can wrrtj the betTene and calcalate the motion and density 
of the Btar*, flnda iuelf confoanded when, retnruing from these distaut joamejr- 
ingf, it enters its own dweUing-place— the body. Man s own organisation is still 
smong tho»e mysteries of natnre which he is least able to penetrate, in »pite of his 
incessant efforts Ut lift the Tell which hides it. In all ages he has iM>nght to know 
kkmt^. In all times he has studied the relations between his own existence and 
that of the world, and those nni venal injln^nces which, thoogh evident to him, 
are nearly all inexplicable in their action upon living beingB/*~X« Pikuron Uu 
Human Bod^. 

S. Soiii« Properties of Bono (p. 16, 1 4).— The power of bone to resist 
decay is remarkable. Foc^sil bones deposited in the ground long before the appear- 
ance of man upon the earth have been found by Cavier exhibiting a considerable 
portion of cartilage. The jaw of the Cambridge mastodon contained over forty 
per cent, of animal matter— enotigh to make a good glne— and others about the 
same. From this we see that a nutritions soup might be made from the bones of 
animals that lived before the creation of man. The teeth resemble bone in tbefr 
structure, but resist decay longer ; they are brought up by deep-sea dredging^ 
when all other parts of the animal have wasted away. The bones differ at differ* 
ent ages, and under different social conditions. In the disease called 'rickets,* 
quite common smong the ill-fed children of the poor in Burope, but sonvewhat 
rare in America, there is an inadequate deposit of the mineral substance, render- 
ing the bones so flexible that they may be bent almost like wax. In females and 
weak men the bones are light and thin, while in a powerful frame they are dense 
and heavy. Exercise is as necessary to the strength of bone as to the strength <^ 
muscle ; if a limb be disused, (h>m paralysis or long sickness, the bones lose in 
weight snd strength as well as the soft parts. Bone is said to be twice as strong 
as oak, and, to crush a cubic inch of it, a pressure equal to 6,000 pounds is requi- 
site.— ihm^/ison iinpart).*'^ 

8. Tw^o Forms of Skeleton amons Animals (p. 19, t 6).— "The 
solid basis on which all the soft organs of the body rest is the skeleton. In the 
human body the skeleton is composed of a number of bones, each of which has a 
distinct name. In the animal kingdom there are two distinct forms of skeletons ; 
the one which Is found chiefly in the lower animals is ontside, and covers the soft 
parts, and is called an exo-skeleton. Examples of this kind of skeleton are seen 
in crabs, lobsters, insects, and the shells of mollusca, as oysters, mussels, and 
whelks. The shells of these animals are mostly composed of carbonate of lime. 
Fishes possess an internal skeleton ; and all the classes of animals above them, as 
reptiles, birds, and mammals, possess internal or endo-skeletons.**— Zanil^ter> 
Manual of Health. 

4. Hour Joints may be Injured (p. 20, t 8).—'* All the joints are 
liable to dislocation— that is, being * put out * of their place. Owing to the shal* 
lowness of the cavity at the shoulder, this joint is frequently dislocated ; and this 
sometimes happens with the thigh, but not so often, as the cup in which the 
femur moves is much deeper. Joints which have been dislocated should at once 
be * set ; * but now that yon have seen how liable yon are to accident, I hope you 
will be careful not to indulge in too violent or rough exercise, by which you 
might not only dislocate the joints, and so in time weaken them, but might also 
break the bones, and perhaps become crippled for life. Many children have the 
habit of pulling their fingers so as to make them * crack.* This is exceedingly 
wrong, for it is to a certain extent palling the joints out of th ir sockets, and this 
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may so looeen the puts as to caase permaneot \niarj,**'-David9m''$ **0w 

5. Some Causes of Carvatare of <Ae Spine (p. », t lt).~**Mach as 
hune-riding is valued on accoont of the healthful character of iu exercise, yet 
an over-indalgence by young ladles— owing to the oblique position in which the 
female form rests in the side-saddle— will cause the spine to become curved.*' 
To avoid this, it is important for young ladies to ride occasionally on the opposite 
side of the horse. Another frequent cause of cnrvatore of the spine is the use of 
the sewing machine, especially among needy seamttresses, whose bread frequently 
depends on the almost unceasing labor of their hands and feet, while sitting in 
a constrained position. Soon after croquet became a favorite amusement among 
the fashionable young ladies of England, it was noticed that the bent position 
assumed during the time the mallet is used caused a certain deformity, to which 
was given the name of the ** croquet curvature.** The use of high heels on 
boots and shoes of children, by throwing the weight of the body too ftf forward, 
on the front of the foot, and destroying the natural poise of the body, acts an 
imporlant part in causing^ the spine to become crooked. By numy this crooked 
condition is considered to be largely a school-room disease, for the reason that 
children often are compelled to sit, and write or study, in a bent posture ; but there 
must be other causes for It, since it has been found that it is almost exclusively a 
female deformity. Over eighty-four per cent of the cases is stated by one writer 
to 1)e among ^Is. But inasmuch as the majority of these cases b^n during the 
years of schooling— from the ages of six to fonrteen— great attention should be 
paid to the position of the body during Bchool hours, and ample opportunity 
should be offered, by a regular system of gymnastics, to counteract all the evft 
influences of the schoolroom posture.— Heather-Bigg on DfformUUi (in part), 

6* Tbe Management of a Broken I<lmb (p. S8, t 14).—** Frac- 
tures are usually met with when the person is dressed. Therefore, unless there 
Is bleeding, or something to call for immediate exposure and examination of the 
damaged part, do not be in a hurry to remove the clothes. If the arm be hurt, 
extemporize a sling from a neck-handkerchief or some other article of dress, and 
support the arm from elbow to wrist, tying the ends of the handkerchief In a 
knot over the coat-collar behind. If the thigh or leg be in pain, fasten the injured 
limb to its fellow by a cravat bandage or two, and take care that they lie side by 
side, and on the same level ; or fasten outside the clothes some temporary sup- 
port, apiece or two of straight stick, with a bandage, and then remove the sufferer 
quietly and carefully to some house near at band. If medical aid be available, 
send for it without any delay ; and be carefnl, if in the country, and so at some 
distance from the doctor's house, to forward a clear statement as to the appar- 
ent nature of the accident, which limb is hurt, and where and how it happened. 
Let this statement, too, be in writing, if possible. It may well happen, however, 
that skilled astiistance cannot be had, and ..n this case the patient should be 
undressed quietly and cautiously. It will be far better to silt up the dress on thr 
arm or leg with a pair of scissors than to pull it off; but however the covering 
of the injury may be managed, it must be done very slowly and gently, and the 
limb should be supported so as to prevent jarring and shaking to the damaged 
part. It must be carefully kept, too, in a right direction, for otherwise «ome sharp 
splinter of bone may penetrate the hitherto unwounded skin.**— i^ir«^ Help in 
Accidents and Sickness. 
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okafteb ii. 

The Muscles. 



ne Mvtelf — Flexion and Betention — 7^ Tmdam — Cfoniraelian-' 
Phyikal StTtngUir—StoeitUy for BMrBwe— il» JEJidt— r*rm« oj 
HSxereiM—Wailsing— Biding— OifmnaMia—Op*ti'air ExtTvue— 



1. The MiuoleB. — The great mass of the body exter- 
ntil to the skeleton, ia composed of the flesh, or Ifuacleg, 
vhich largely determinea ite outline and weight. The 
muBcles are the organs of motion. Their number ia 
about four hundred, and to each of them is assigned a 
separate and distinct office. They have all been studied, 
one by one, and a name given to each, by the anatomist 
Each is attached to bones which it is designed to move. 
A f-'w are circular in form, and enclose cavities, the size 
of which they diminish by contraction. 

2. If we examine a piece of flesh, we observe that it is 
soft, and of a deep red color. Its structure appears to be 

composed of layers 
and bundles of small 
fibres. Let as far- 
ther examine these 
fibres under the mi- 
croscope. We now 
discover that they 
are, in tam, made up 
of Btill finer fibres, 
or fibriUm : these are 
seen in Fig. 8. The 
..^..., ..-^M...™. f^^^ ^j.g beautifully 

), What Bre the miiKlea t TheIrDiunb«r! The deelKU of mcwt of [hem r Of 
e.t The compoenion of U» Bbnif 
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marked by parallel vavy lines, about ten thousand to an 
inch, which giye the fibre its name of the striped muscular 
fibre. All of the Toluntarj mnscles present tiiis appearance. 
3. Flexion and Extension. — The muscles are, for 
the most part, go arranged in pairs, or corresponding 
sets, that when motion is produced in one direction by 
one set, there is, opposite to it, another 
muscle, or gronp of muscles, which 
brings the limb back to its place. When 
tbey act alternately, a to-and-fro move- 
ment results. When a joint is bent, the 
motion is called flexi<mj and when it is 
made straight again, it is called exien- 
gion. When both sets act equally, and 
at ihe same moment, no motion is pro- 
duced, but the body or limb is main- 
tained in a fixed position: this occurs 
when we stand erect The musclea 
which produce extension are more pow- 
erful than those opposite to them. 

4. The muscles are also distinguisheii, 
on the other bund, as the voluntary 
and involuntary muBcles, according aa 
they are, or are not, under the control 
of the will The heart is an example of 
the involuntary variety. We cannot 
chanee its action in the least by an 

Pia. fl.— A. Biceps mDB- „ , . ,, .„ t^, , , 

cie or the arm: B, c, effort of the wUl. When vf sleep, and 
the will ceases to act, the heart contin- 
ues to beat without cessation. The voluntary muscles, 
on the other hand, are such as are used only when we wisn 
or will to use them — as the muscles of the band or arm 
(Fig. 9). {XfoJ Note I, tndof Chapier!) 

3. Arrangemant of the mnecleB r Thtir BcUon r Flexion and eilenB.]ii ! Ac- 
tion of tbe murcles wben we eluid erect t 

4. Kinds ot moecleBt The volimlaryr iDTotanUryt Thetieutt G'v- '"to 
example. Tbe band T Arm ' 
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5. The Tendons. — Tendons, or Binevs, are the ex- 
tremities of mnHcles, and are compactly fastened upon 
bone. They are very strong, and of a Bilyery whitenesa. 
They may be felt just beneath the skin, in certain parts 
of the body, when the muscles are being used, as at the 
bend of the elbow or knee. The largest tendon of the 
,body is that which is inserted into the heel, called the 
Itendon of Achilles, after the hero of the Grecian poet, the 
fable relating that it was at this point that he received 
his death-wound, no other part of his body being vulner- 
able. The muscles which extend into the leg unite to 



9ta.lO.-ViMVOTE)>Bi-ioniT. A.TMgli bona: B.Biwfrpin: C, D, l^bonM. 
form a single and very powerful tendon, and enclose a 
small bone called the knee-pan, which, acting like a pul- 
ley, greatly increases their power, and at the same time 
protects the front of the knee-joint (Fig. 10). 

9. SffuBColar Contraction. — The muscles, when acted 
upon by the appropriate etimnlos, contract, or so change 



' Id oDld.blDSded 



Bendlugofths um nDDKnt Othei vencle* ? 
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their shape^ that their extremities are brought nearer to- 
gether. The bending of the arm^ or of a finger^ is effected 
in this manner, by the will; but the will is not the only 
means of producing this effect Electricity, a sharp blow 
over a muscle, and other stimuli, also cause it Contrac- 
tion does not always cease with life. In man, after death 
from cholera, automatic movements of hands and feet 
hare been observed, lasting not less than an hour. In 
certain cold-blooded animals, as the turtle, contraction 
has been known to take place for several days after the 
head has been cut off. 

7. The property which, in muscle, enables these move- 
ments to take place is called corUractility. If we grasp a 
muscle while in exercise (for example, the large muscle in 
the front of the arm), we notice the alternate swelling and 
decrease of the muscle, as we move the forearm to and fro. 
It was at one time supposed that the muscle actually in^ 
creased in volume during contraction. This, however, is 
not the case; for the muscle, while gaining in thickness, 
loses in length in the same proportion; and thus, the 
volume remains the same in action and at rest 

8. Contraction is not the permanent, or normal, state 
of a muscle. It cannot long remain contracted, but after 
a shorter or longer time, it wearies and is obliged to relax. 
After a short rest, it can then again contract It is for 
this reason that the heart can beat all through life, night 
and day, by having, as we shall hereafter see, a brief inter- 
val of rest between successive pulsations. For the same 
reason, it is more fatiguing to stand for any great length of 
time in one position, than to be walking the same period. 

9. Relative Strength of Animals.— The amount 
of muscular power which different animals can exert, has 

T. Contractility? Give the illustration. What was supposed? What is the 
case? 

8* What flirther in relation to contraction ? Weariness of a muscle ? Beating 
of the heart ? Standing and walkine ? 

9* Muscular power of animals ? How tested ? Man*8 power ? Horse^s ? The 
comparison? 
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been tested by experimeui By determining the number 
of pounds which an animal can drag upon a level surface, 
and afterward comparing that with its own weight, we can 
judge of its muscular force. It is found that man is able 
to drag a little less than his own weight A draught-horse 
can exert a force equal to about two-thirds of his weight 
The horse, therefore, though vastly heavier than man, is 
relatively not so powerful. 

10. Insects are remarkable for their power of carrying 
objects larger and heavier than themselves. Many of 
them can drag ten, and even twenty times their weight 
Some of the beetles have been known to move bodies more 
than forty times their own weight So far, therefore, from 
it being a fact that animals have strength in proportion 
to their weight and bulk, the reverse of that statement 
seems to be the law. 

11. Phytdcal Strength. — ^The difference in strength, 
as seen in different individuals, is not due to any original 
difference in their muscles. Nature gives essentially the 
same kind and amount of muscles to each person, and the 
power of one, or the weakness of another, arises, in great 
part, from the manner in which these organs are used or 
disused. 

12. Many authors complain of the physical degeneracy 
of men at the present day, as compared with past genera- 
tions. There is room for doubt as to the correctness of 
this statement Certain experiments have recently been 
made with the metallic armor worn seven hundred years 
ago, by which it is found that any man, of ordinary height 
and muscular development, can carry the armor and wield 
the weapons of an age supposed to be greatly our superior 
in strength. When we consider that in those days, only 
very strong men could endure the hardships of soldier-life, 

1 O* Power of ineecto ? Beetles ? Oive the conclaslon. 
1 1 • Difference in strength of individuals ? How caased ? 
12, Oninplaint in relation to degeneracy? K9W tTtt^T Kow determined hy 
trmur? The fkir supposition T 
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it is fair to suppose that our age has not so greatly degeii' 
erated iu respect to physical strength. 

IS. Importanoe o£ ZSzeroise. — ^Action is the law of 
the living body. Every organ demands use to preserve 
it in full vigor, and to obtain from it its best services. 
The value of that training of the mind, which we call 
^ucation, is everywhere recognized. The child is early 
put to school, and for many years continues to study, in 
order that his brain, which is the great centre of mental 
power, may act healthfully and with force. It is impor- 
tant that the body, also, should receive its education by 
exercise. This is especially true of persons belonging to 
certain classes of society, whose occupation confines them 
within doors, and requires chiefly brain-work. 

14. Persons who are engaged in manual labor in the 
open air obtain all the exercise necessary for bodily health 
in their regular business : their need is more likely to be a 
discipline or exercise of the mind. A perfect business oi 
life, therefore, would be one which would combine both 
physical and mental labor in their proper proportions* 
If such a business were possible for all the human race, life 
would thereby be vastly prolonged. Such is, in fact, to a 
large extent, the occupation pertaining to one period of 
life — childhood. A part of the time is spent by the child 
in improving his mind by study, and another part of the 
time he has physical exercise in his games and sports. 

15. The Efifeots of Exercise. — Exercise consists in 
a well-regulated use of the voluntary muscular system. 
The effects, however, are not limited to the parts used. 
Other organs, which are not under the control of the 
will, are indirectly influenced by it. For instance, the 
heart beats more rapidly, the skin acts more freely, and 

13. Action ? Use of organs ? Training of the mind ? The child's brain ? 
Education of the body ? 

14:. Work in the open air ? A perfect business ? Theconsequeuoe of nnirerpal 
perfect butiness ? Occupation of children ? 

13* In what does exeroiae consist ? Bflects of it f 
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becomes hotter, as well as the parts beneath it, and the ap- 
petite and power of digestion are increased. An increased 
exhalation from the lungs and skin purifies the current of 
the circulation, and the body as a whole thrives under itg 

influence. {Read Note 2, end of Chapter,) 

16. The immediate effect of exercise, however, is upon 
the muscles themselves; for by use they become firm and 
large, and increase in power. If we examine a muscle thus 
improved by exercise, we find that its fibres have become 
larger and more closely blended together, that its color is 
of a darker red, and that the supply of blood-vessels has 
increased. Without exercise the muscle appears thin, 
flabby, and pale. On the other hand, excessive exercise, 
without sufBcient relaxation, produces in the muscle a 
condition not very different from that which follows dis- 
use. The muscle is worn out faster than nature builds it 
up, and it becomes flabby, pale, and weak. 

17. Violent exercise is not beneficial; and spasmodic 
efforts to increase the muscular strength are not calculated 
to secure such a result Strength is the result of a gradual 
growth, and is most surely acquired if the exercise be 
carried to a point short of fiEttigue, and after an adequate 
interval of rest To gain the most beneficial results, the 
exercise should be at regular hours, and durinij a regular 
period. The activity of the exercise, and the time de- 
voted to it must vary, of course, with the strength of the 
individual, and should be carefully measured by it (Note 3.) 

18. JASerenX. Modes of Ezeroise. — ^There are very 
few who have not the power to walk. There is required 
^for it no expensive apparatus, nor does it demand a period 
of preliminary training. Walking may he caUed the unu 
versal exercise. With certain foreign nations, the English 



16. Qfneral eflbct apon Uie moBCles? Special effect? Effects of inaction t 
Of excessive exercise f 

IT. or violent and spasnuKlic efforts? Strengtti, how attained? Give the 
particulars. 

18. Whatmay waUcingbocaUed? Wliat ftirther lit tald of walking? 
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especially, it is a very popular exercise, and is practised 
habitually by almost every class of society ; by the wealthy 
as well as by those who have no carriages; by women as 
well as by men. 

It. Running, leaping, and certain other more rapid and 
riolent movements, are the forms of exercise that are 
most enjoyed in childhood. For the child, they are not 
too severe, but they may be so prolonged as to become 
injurious. Instances have been recorded where sudden 
death has resulted after violent playing, from overtaxing 
the heart: for example, we have the case of a young girl 
who, while skipping the rope, and endeavoring to excel 
jier playmates by jumping the greatest number of times, 
fell dead from rupture of the heart 

20. Carriage-riding, as a means of passive exercise, is par- 
ticularly well suited to invalids, and persons advanced in 
life. Horseback exercise brings into use a greater number 
of muscles than any other one exercise, and with it there 
is an exhilaration of feeling which refreshes the mind at the 
same time. It is one of the manliest of exercises, but not 
less suitable for women than for men. To be skilful in 
riding, it is best to begin its practice in youth ; but there 
are very few kinds of exercise of which the same is not 
equally true. 

21. For those who live near streams or bodies of water, 
there are the delightful recreations of boating, swimming, 
and skating. Certain of these exercises have a practical 
importance aside from and above their use in increasing 
the physical vigor. This is especially true of boating and 
swimming, since they are often the means of saving life. 
Practice in these exercises also teaches self-reliance, 
courage, and presence of mind. Persons who have become 
.proficient in these vigorous exercises are generally the ones, 

19. What is said of ranning, and other like movements ? What, as related to 
ohildhood ? What instances are alluded to ? Bxamplc ? 

20. Carriage-riding? Horsehack-ridfng? 

21. Boating, swimming, and skating ? 



— 
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who, ill times of danger, are the quickest to act and the 
most certain to do so with judgment. 

22. Fhysioal Chilture.— That form of exercise which 
interests and excites the mind, will yield the best results; 
but to some persons no kind of exertion whatever is, at 
first, agreeable. They should, nevertheless, make a trial 
of some exercise, in the expectation that, as they be- 
come proficient in it, it will become more pleasant In 
exercise, as many sets of muscles should be employed 
as possible, open-air exercise being the best Parlor 
gymnastics, and the discipline of the gymnasium are 
desirable, but they should not be the sole reliance for 
physical culture. No m-door exercise, however excellent 
in itself, can fill the place of hearty and vigorous activity 
in the open air. (Read NoUs 5 andt^ 

2S. GjrmnaBtio I!zeroi«e« for SobooUi and Col- 
leges. — In the system of education among the ancients, 
physical culture predominated. In ancient Greece, physi- 
cal exercises in schools were prescribed and regulated by 
law, and hence these schools were called gymnasia. At 
the present time, on the contrary, this culture is almost 
wholly unknown, as a part of the course of education, in 
our schools and colleges. In a few of our institutions of 
learning, however, physical exercises have been intro- 
duced, with manifest advantage to the students, and they 
form a part of the regular curriculum of exercises, — as 
much so as the recitations in geography, grammar, or 
Greek. The good eflTect of the experiments, as shown in 
improved scholarship as well as increased bodily vigor, in 
the institutions where the plan has been tried, will, it is 
hoped, lead to its universal adoption. We should then 
hear less frequently of parents being obliged to withdraw 
their children from school, because they become exhausted 

22* What kind uf ezercife yields the beet resnlts ? Whftt advice le given T 
23* Physical cnltore among the ancients f In Greece ? In schools and colleges 
at Ums present time t Result to the body and mind ? 

2* 
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or, perchance, have lost their health from intense and pro* 
tracted mental application. 

24. 'Were gymnastics more common in our educational 
institutions we should not so often witness the sad spectacle 
of young men and women leaving our colleges and semi- 
naries, with finished educations it may be, but with consti- 
tutions so impaired, that the life which should be devoted 
to the accomplishment of noble purposes must be spent in 
search of health. Spinal curvatures, which, according to 
the experience of physicians, are now extremely frequent, 
especially among ladies, would give place to the steady 
gait and erect carriage which God designed his human 

creatures 'should maintain. {Read Note 4, end of Chapter) 

25. All the exercises necessary for the proper develop- 
ment of the body may be obtained from the use of a few 
simple contrivances that every one can have at home, at 
little cost — ^less by far than is spent for useless toys. Many 
of these may be made available in the parlor or chamber, 
though all exercises are far more useful in the open air. A 
small portion of the day thus spent will afford agreeable 
recreation as well as useful exercise. The Indian club, the 
wand, the ring, and the dumb-bells answer ordinary pur- 
poses very well. Illustrations are here introduced of a few 
simple contrivances that may be useful for general exer- 
cises, and are specially suitable for persons with weak 
spines, or with spines that are the subject of lateral curva- 
ture. 

26. One of the simplest appliances for strengthening 
the muscles of the spine, designed chiefly to exercise the 
muscles on either side of the spine, consists of two wooden 
'handles attached to india-rubber cords, one of which is 
attached to a hook made fast in the ceiling, or in the top 
of the door-case; and the other to another hook fastened 
in the wall, door-post, or window-casing, about the height 

ft4« The result of gymoMtics in oar colleges and other inetitatkme of learning > 
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of the shoulder. When traction is made with the left hand, 
it exercisee the masclea on the left side of the spine, while 



\ 



those on the opposite side arc lefb almoet at rest, owing to 
the oblique direction given to t^e ahoalders when the right 



hand grasps the horizontal cord. (This appliance will 'be 
understood by referring to Fig. 130 
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tl. Fig. 11 shows sn ^plisoce consisting of two stxong 
elastic oonls, with handles, secured to a hook in the floor, 
so arranged that the patient has to stoop forward to reach 
them. On raising the bod; the spinal moBcIes are pown^ 
fnllj exercised. Fig. 13 shows other modes of uung the 
elastic cords for streDgtbeniog the qtine and cheat. 



29- These varions appliances have been combined so as 
to form a system of gymnastics suitable for parlor use ; 
other appliances have been added by which the muBCles of 
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the legs may be called into action as well as those of the 
spine and upper part of the body (Fig. 13). Combinations 
of cords suitable for particular cases may also be made, and 
by using one or several cords on the same hook, their power 
may be adapted to the strength of the most robust as well 
as to that of the inyalid^ or of the most delicate child. 
The entire apparatus is quite simple in its construction 
and inexpensiye, requiring but little space, and at the 
same time affording a great variety of exercises. 

EXEBGISES THAT KAY BE PbACTISBD OK THIS APPA- 

BATUS. 

ExmtOiS B L (Fig. 18). — Stand erect under the cords an9 place the 
heels together. Grasp the handles firmly, keeping the Imees and 
elbows stiff, and pull downward and forward until the fingers neariy 
touch the toes. Return slowly to the erect position. Repeat 

ExBBCiSB IL (Fig. 18). — Stand erect, and having grasped the 
handles overhead firmly, separate them and bring them down 
dowly until they touch the sides : then return them slowly to the 
original position. Repeat 

ExEBCiSB in. (Fig. 18). — Stand erect, heels together, grasp the 
handles overhead, and charge forward with the right foot Return 
to first i)osition, and then charge with the left Repeat, using the 
right and left foot alternately. 

ExBBCiSB lY. (Fig. 18).— -Stand erect, heels together. Grasp the 
handle overhead, and charge forward with the right foot, knee bent 
Remain in this position and bring the arms down to the sides so that 
the arm and fore-arm may form a right angle. Still holding the 
handles, thrust forward, first the right hand and then the left, until 
the arm is straight Repeat Return to first position, then chaige 
forward with the left foot, performing the same movements as before. 

ExEBCisE y. (Fig. 18). — In this exercise we change to the puEeys 
leading from the side posts, which can be used in several difibrent 
ways. 1st Stand erect, heels together, facing one of the posts, 
grasp the handle with the right hand, the arm being extended, then 
fiex yie fore-arm on the arm. Repeat Perform the same move- 
ments with the left hand. 2d. Stand with back to the post; grasp 
the pulley behind with the right hand, then gradually bring the 
hand forward until it is extended in a straight line in front Repeat 
Perform the same exercise with the left hand. 



( 
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ExKB C iB B VL (Fig. 18).— ThiB exercise is especially adapted to the 
leg^ Stirrups are so arranged that they can be attached to the 
pulleys overiiead, and can hang down to within three or four feet of 
the floor. Place the foot in the stirrup, and then press down until it 
touches the floor. Repeat Exercise the left foot in the same way. 

ExKBCiSB yn. (Fig. 18).— This exercise requires a little attention 
in the adjustment of the apparatus. Under the pulleys in the floor 
are passed ropes which can be attached to the snap-hooks that hold 
the handles oyertiead. Stoop forward with the knees stiff, and take 
hold of the handles, and then raise the body to the erect position. 
Repeat 

ExBRCisB ym (Fig. 18).— Bt on the floor or on a seat three or 
four inches high ; bend forward, take hold of the handles, and per- 
form the same movements that you would in rowing a boat 

ExEBCiSB IX (Fig. 18). — The trapeze can now be let down; take 
hold of it with both hands, sustaining the weight of the body wit9i 
the arms, then rotate the body first from right to left, then fix>m left 
to right alternately. This exercise is especially suitable for females. 

Exercise X. (Fig. 18). — Grasp the trapeze as before, bearing all 
the weight with the arms : then draw the body up slowly until you 
can place the chin oyer the bars. This requires strength of muscle, 
and might strain if done too yiolently ; if slowly performed there is 
no danger. 

These are but a few of the exercises that can be practised with 
this apparatus. As these become familiar they can easily be modi- 
fied, and new ones can be arranged to meet the requirements of 
particular cases. Most of the exercises described can be practised 
with one hand so as to strengthen the muscles on one side. 

29. Rest. — We cannot always be active: repose must 
succeed labor. We obtain this rest partly by suspending 
all exertion, as in sleep, and partly by a change of employ- 
ment. It is said that Alfred the Great recommended that 
,each day should be divided in the following manner: 
"Eight hours for work, eight hours for recreation, and 
eight hours for sleep." This division of time is as good as 
any that could now be made, if it be borne in mind.that, 
when the work is physical, the time of recreation should 



29* Need of repose ? How do we obtain reet ? Alfred tlie Great ? The eight* 
hour diviBioQ of tune? 
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be devoted to the improvement of the mind; and when 
mental, we should thfen recreate by means of physical 
exercise. 

30. During sleep, all voluntary activity ceases, the rapid- 
ity of the circulation and breathing diminishes, and the 
temperature of the body falls one or two degrees. In con- 
sequence, the body needs warmer coverings than during 
the hours of wakefulness. During sleep, the body seems 
wholly at rest, and the mind is also inactive, if we except 
those involuntary mental wanderings which we call dreams. 
Kevertheless a very active and important physical process 
is going on. Nutrition, or the nourishing of the tissues, 
now takes place. While the body is in action, the process 
oi pulling down predominates, but in sleep, that of build- 
ing up takes place more actively. In this way we are re- 
freshed each night, and prepared for the work and pleasures 
of another day. If sleep is insuflBcient, the effects are seen 
in the lassitude and weakness which follow. Wakefulness 
is very frequently the forerunner of insanity, especially 
among those who perform excessive mental labor. 

31. All persons do not require the same amount of sleep, 
but the average of men need from seven to nine hours. 
There are well-authenticated cases where individuals have 
remained without sleep for many days without apparent 
injury. Frederick the Great required only five hours of 
sleep daily. Bonaparte could pass days with only a few 
hours of rest But this long continued absence of sleep is 
attended with danger. After loss of sleep for a long period, 
in some instances, stupor has come on so profoundly, that 
there has been no awaking. 

33. There are instances related of sailors falling asleep 



80. Cessation of volantaiv activity ? Temperatare of the body ? CoDseqnence f 
Body and mind daring sleep f Nutrition f Describe it. Consequence oiinsuffl- 
cient sleep ? 

31. Amount of sleep in different persons? Cases? Frederick the Qreati 
Bonaparte ? Instances of longdepriyatfon of sleep ? 

32. Tn«tances of sailors ? French soldiers? During torture X 
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on the gan-deck of their ships while in action. On the 
retreat from Moscow^ the French soldiers would fall asleep 
on the march, and could only be aroused by the cry, "The 
Cossacks are coming I" Tortured persons are said to have 
slept upon the rack in the intervals of their torture. In 
early life, while engaged in a laborious country practice, 
the writer not unfrequently slept soundly on horsebadk. 
These instances, and others, show the imperative demand 
which nature makes for rest in sleep. 



QUESTIONS FOR TOPICAL REVIEW. 

PAQB 

1. What can yon »tate of Uie niunbeR and division of Uie maeclaa ? 25, 36 

5. Deeicribe the etractnre of the moiicles 25,26 

8. Their arrangement in pain and consequent action 36 

4. What is the difference between the motion called flexion and that called 

extension? 26 

6. Describe their action, and state which are the more powerfhL 9G 

6. Wtutt is the difference between voluntary and Involuntary mni?cles? 96 

7. Illustrate the difference between the two 36 

8. State all you can of the tendons or sinews 37 

0. What is meant by contraction of the muscles ? 37,28 

10. In how many and what ways may contraction be effected ? 23 

11. What is stated of after-death contraction? 28 

13. Why cannot a muscle in life continue contracted a Ioujt time ? S3 

18. How then can the constant beating of the heart be explained ? 28 

14. How does the strength of a man compare with that of a horse ? 29 

16. What can yon Ftate in relation to the relative strength of animals ? 28, 29 

16. What, in relation to physical strength? 29 

17. What, in relation to physical degeneracy? 29.80 

18. What, in relation to the Importance of exercise ? 80 

19. What is the effect of exercise upon the heart, skin, and appetite f 80, 31 

20. How does exercise affect the current of the body's circulation ? 31 

21. How does judicious exercise affect the muscles? 81 

22. What Is stated of violent and spasmodic exercise? 81 

23. Of the exercise of walking ? 81,82,33 

(24. Of running, leaping, aftd other modes of exercise? 32 

25. Of physical culture, in connection with out-door exercises ? 83 

26. Of the importance of gymnastics in our schools and colleges ? 88,84 

27. Of the importance of rest flrom labor or exercise? 88,80 

28. What processes take place during sleep? ^ 

20. What effects follow insufficient sleep? *' 
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NOTES. 



1. The PerrBctloB of tlie Human Hand (p. M, t 4).— **Gfrd7 
ooniits thirty-four ditdnct moTemuntt of the hand, and if wa indoda the combi- 
nattont of theae diffurent moTcmeutt, we ahall reach a much higher nnmber. Prop- 
erly apeaking, the hand belonga to man alone, and ita form doea not permit oa to 
coDsider it an oigan of locomotion, an i» the case with certain animala moat cloaely 
resembling man. Nothing giret a more complete idea of the perfection of the 
mechanism of the hand than the ezecntion of instmmental masic Examine an 
artist while he plays the violin. His lingers rest upon the strings so aa to leave 
them exactly of the length neceaaary for the tones they are to give. The half of a 
millimetre, more or less, greatly changes the accuracy of the note ; and a chord a 
millimetre out of place prodnoea a note which even the unpractised ear can recog- 
nize as false. But the flngov fall upon the strings at precisely the point required. 
They run over them, succeeding each other with giddy rapidity, following every 
imaginable combination, and yet the hand gliding over the instrument incessantly 
changes its position. Sometimes a single finger produces an iaolated note ; some- 
times two or three act simultaneously to produce a concord ; while a fourth, strik- 
ing a Btrinsi with Increaaing rapidity, produces a trill which rivals the nightingale. 
Add to all these the modifications necessary to swell the sound or let it die away 
~all, in a word, that constitntes musical expression, and it will be admitted that 
this mechanism is allied to the wonderfhl, and that it surpasses the moat per- 
fect productions of human art.*' A further idea of the rapidity of the hand'a 
movements is given in the playing of a skilftil pianist, whose hands, oftenest oc- 
cupied together, pro luce on an average six to eight notes ata time, or about MO 
notes in a minute in medium time, and 900 notes in extremely quick time.— 79U 
Wondert qfth€ Human Body. 

2, Heal til In Athletic Bxeretoe (^. n, 1 16).— ** Health is perpetual 
youth— that is, a state of positive health. Merely negative health, the mere keep- 
ing out of the hospital for a number of years, is not health. Health is to feel the 
body a luxury, as every vigorous child does; as the bird does when it shoots and 
quivers through the air, not flying for the sake of the goal, but for the sake of 
flight ; as the dog does when he scours madly across the meadows, or plunger 
into the muddy bUssfulness of the stream ; but neither bird, nor dog, nor child en- 
joys his cup of physical happiness— let the dull or the worldly say what they will 
—with a felicity so cordial as the educated palate of conscious manhood. To 
* feel one's life In every limb,* this is the secret bliss of which all forma of ath- 
letic exercise are merely varying disguises ; and it is absurd to say that we cannot 
poesess this when character is mature, but only when it is half developed. As the 
flower is better than the bud, so should the fruit be better than the flower.** 

8. The IlUelTecta of Orer-exertlon (p. 81, 5 17). —''It should be 
recollected that the action of the muscles has limits, as well as that of every other 
organ of the body. The muscles and the heart may be taxed too severely, and 
permanent derangements may be produced by overtaxing the human body. The 
ancient gymnasts among the Greeks are said to have become prematurely old, 
and the clowns (or acrobats) and athletea of our own days suffer from the severe 
strain put upon their muscular systems.** The effects of boat-racing in England 
have been thus described by Mr. Skey, an eminent surgeon : *' The men look utter* 
ly exhausted. Their white and sunken features and pallid lips show serious con- 
gestion of the heart and lungs, and the air of weakness and lassitude nukes It a 
marvel how such great exertion should have been so nobly imdergone. We have 
lapeatedly seen the after ill-effects— apitting of blood, congested lungs, and weak- 
nasa of the heart from over-diatenaion.** ** Persons should neither walk, run. 
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Imp, or plaj at any gtme, to the oztent of prodacingperaanent or painful e^ian«» 
tlon« All ezerdae ihoold be attended with pleasurable feellnge ; and when pain is 
produced bj proper exerciee, thoee who »offer ahoold rather seek medical advice 
than pertoTere in exercite/*— I ^ wJ brf <r*# Mamudqf Htaltk. 

4* Healtk and Streucili are not alivays Identical (p. 84« 5 9€^ 
— ** Health and strength are not pynonymoas terms. A person may have great 
strength in his liraht>« or in certain muscles about the body, but really not have 
good health. It is altogether a mistaken idea to suppose that physical exercises 
have for their sole object the attainment of strength. There are other tissues and 
organs in the human system besides the muscular ; and the healthy action of the 
lungs and the stomach is far more important than great strength in the arms, legs, 
or the back. It is here, in this general exercise of all the muscles and paru of the 
body, that a well-regulated syntem of gjrmnastics has Its great excellence. It 
aims to produce just that development of the human system upon which good 
health ir permanently bused, described by a distinfruished writer as follows :~ 
'Health is the uniform and reguUr performance of all the functions of the body, 
arising from the harmonious action of all its parts,'— a physical condition imply- 
ing that all are sound, well-fitting and well-matched. Some minds do not look 
for enough into life to see this distinction, or to value it if seen ; they fix their 
eyes longingly upon «^r«n^-upon strength now, and seemingly care not for the 
power to work long, to work well, to work successfully hereafter, which is 
heaUh,'"-'Dr, Nathan AUen an Php«Ual OuUftre. 

5. Bxerelse sbonld be Pleasurable (p. 88, t St).—** The world seldom 
attaches much value to things which are plain and easily understood. The der- 
vish in the Bastern allegory, well aware of this weakness, knew that it would be 
in vain to recommend the sultan, for the core of his disease, simply to take exer- 
cise. He knew that mankind in general required to be cheated, gulled, ci^oled, 
even into doing that which is to benefit themselves. He did not, therefore, tell the 
sultan, who consulted him. to take exercise, but he said to him : * Here is a ball, 
which I have stuffed with ceruin rare, costly, and precious medicinal herbs. And 
here is a bat, the handle of which I have also stuffed with similar herbs. Tour 
highness must take this bat, and with it beat about this ball until you perspire 
very freely. You must do this every day.* His highness did so, and in a short 
time the exercise of playing at bat and ball with the dervish cured his malady."— 

I%r8t Help. 

6. On Recreation.—** Our whole method of amusements, especially tar 
the young, should be reformed. Gas-lij;ht should yield to daylight, night vapors 
in heated and close rooms should cive wsy to fresh air under the open heavens, 
and our young people should be brought up to work and play nnder the ministry 
of that preat solar force which is the most benign and god-like agent known to 
men. Ardent spirits and tobacco should be given up, and in thehr stead genial 
exercise of riding, gymnastics, and the dance, with music and all beautiful arts, 
should be employed to stir the iangnid powers and soothe the troubled affections. 
The old Greelcs taught music and gymnastics as parts of education, and Plato, in 
urging the importance of these, still maintains that the soul is superior to the 
body, and religion is the crown of all true culture. Why may not Christian peo- 
ple take as broad a position on higher ground, and with a generous and genial cul- 
ture associate a faith that is no dreamy sentiment or ideal abstraction, but the 
best power of man and the supreme grace of Uod?**— JSso. Dr, Otgoadon ''Th* 
8keUt4m in Modem Sodetf,'* 



Table of the Principal Muscles. 

;^EE Plati 7, Pacui M.) 



THE HEAD. 

Oc-eijp'i-to— /Von-f aiitf, moves the Bcalp and ejebro 
Or-bic-t^4a'ri8 pcUpe-brcie^ cloees the cj 3i 
Le-va'tar piU'pe-brae^ opens the eye. 
The Mecti moacles, (4 in number) move the eje-baU. 

Temporal,) ,^ ^he lower jaw. 
Mas-aeteTf ) 



THE NECK. 

rta4y»ma Myfdes, ) ^^^ ^^^ ^^ forwaid* 

Ster'no Mastoid, > 

Sca-le'ni maBdea move the neck from side to siae. 



THE TRUNK. 



Pec40'ra'li8y moves the ann forwards. 

La-tis'si-mtis dar'Hj moves the arm backwards. 

Tra-pe'zi'U8^ \ 

8er-ra'fU8 mag'nu^^ > move shonlder-bUde. 

Bhom-boide'Ufff ) 

Tnter-co8'tal8j move the ribs in respiration. 

f>!tem<a miique, } ^^^^ ^he trunk forwards 
Internal Obhque^ ) 

E-rec'tar epi'ntie. move the trunk backwajiA 



THE UPPER LIMB. 

IMiaid^ raiaee the arm 
Te'res tnajar^ lowers the arm. 

8uiH^pu4aris, [ ^tate the arm. 
Spi-na'tuBy I 

Bi'cepSj bends forearm. 

Triceps^ straightens forearm. 

Proctor, [ rotate forearm. 

Fiex'ar car'pi ra-di-a'liSj 1 

** ulrna'ris, I ,. , ^ 

Ex^tensor carpi ra^i^aiis. \ "'^''* *^* ^^^ 

ul-na'riSy J 

More than 80 muscles take part in moying tne tingec?. 



THE LOWER LIMB. 



move the thigh forwards. 



It-i^a-eusy 
JPso'as maffuusy 
JPec-tin-e'uSj 
Adrduc'toTy 

8ar4o'ri'U8y (from Sar'tor, a tailor) crosses one thigh over the 
other. 

Bee 

Vasftus. 

Bi 
Cfrac 

Tib-ia'lisy 
Per-o-ne'u8j 
OaS'troc-ne'vni'US^ \ 



'tus ) 

' V move the leg forwards 

^^f^. [ move the leg backwards. 
*ac i-liSj ) ^ 



move the foot. 



So4e'u8y 

20 muscles take part in moving the toes. 
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chapter iii. 
The Integument, ob Skot. 

The Integument—Its Stmctwre—The Notts and Hair— The ChmjkeasioM 
— The Sebaceous Glands— The Perspiratory Glands— Perspiration 
and its Uses— Importance of Bathing— Different kinds of Bath*— 
Mannerof Bathing— The Ben^qf the Sun— Importance qf Warm 
CUothing — Poisonotis Chsmetics. 

1. The Integaxnent. — The skin is the outer coyering 
of the body. The parts directly beneath it are very sensi- 
tive, and require protection. This is shown whenever by 
accident the skin is broken, pierced, or torn oflT, the bared 
surface being very tender, and painful to the touch. Nature 
has provided the body with a garment that is soft, pliable, 
close-fitting, and very thin, and yet sufficiently strong to 
enable us to come in contact with the objects that sur« 
round us, without inconvenience or suflFering. 

2. The Structure of the Skin. — When examined with 
the aid of the microscope, the skin is found to be made up 
of two layers — the outer and the inner. The inner one ie 
called the cutis, or true skin ; the outer one is the epider- 
miSy or scarf-skin. The latter is also known as the cuticle. 
These two layers are closely united, but they may be sepa- 
rated from each other. This separation takes place when- 
.ever, from a bum, or other cause, a blister is formed; 

a watery fluid is poured out between the two layers, and 
lifts the epidermis from the true skin. 

Of the two layers, the cuticle is the thinner in most parts 
of the body, and has the appearance of a whitish mem- 
brane. It is tough and elastic, is without feeling, and does 



1 . What is the skin ? Parts directly beneath ? What is shown T 
3. Microscopic examination ? What is the cutis ? The cuticle ? Their union ? 
How separated 7 Wliat fiirthcr is said of the cuticle^ 
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not bleedywhen cut Examine it more closely, and we obserye 
that it is composed of minute flat cells, closely compacted, 
and arranged layer upon layer. 

t. The outer layer is constantly being worn out, and 
falls firom the body in the form of very fine scalea It is, 
also, continually forming anew on the surface of the inner 
layer. Its thickness varies in different parts of the body. 
Where exposed to use, it is thick, hard, and horn-like, as 
may be seen on the soles of the feet, or on the palms of the 
bands, especially of those who are accustomed to perform 
much manual labor. This is an admirable provision for 
the increased protection of the sensitive parts below the. 
skin against all extraordinary exposure. Even the liabil' 
Hies of these parts to injury, are thus kindly provided for 

by "the Hand that made us.*' {Read Note lo, end of Chapter.) ' 

4. The cutis, or true skin, lies beneath the epidermis, 
and is its origin and support It is firm, dense, elastic, 
very sensitive, and is freely supplied with blood-vessels. 
It is closely connected with the tissues below it, but may 
be separated by means of a sharp instrument The surface 
of the cutis is not smooth, but is covered here and there 
with minute elevations, called jE?aj!?t7te. These are arranged 
in rows, along fine lines, or ridges, such as those which 
mark the palm and fingers ; their number is about 80 to 
the square line (a line being one-twelfth of an inch). 
These papillw contain the blood-vessels which carry the 
supply of blood needed by the ever-wasting skin. They 
contain nerves also, and are largely concerned in the 
sense of touch; hence they are particularly abundant 
where the touch is most delicate, as at the ends of the 
fingers. 

5. The Nails and Hair. — These are appendages of the 

3. Wearing out of the cnticle ? What then ? Variety in thicknesB of caticle r 
How accounted for? 

4. Location and office of the cutis ? What farther is said of it? Papilltef 
Touch ? 

5. What are the nails and hair ? The growth of the nail 7 The rapidity of Its 
growth ? Accident to the nail ? 
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skin, and although veiy unlike the cuticle as it appears on 
the snrTace of the body, they are, in reality, modified forms 
of that layer of the skin. The nail grows [rom a fold of 
the caticle at the root, and from the under enrfooe. As 
fast as it is formed, it is 
constantly being pushed 
outward. The rapidity of , 

its growth can be ascer- 
tained by filing a slight Jh 
groove on its surface, and 
noticing hov the space be- 
tween it and the root of ' 
the nail increases, in the { 
conree of a few weeks. 
When the nail is removed 
by any accident, it will be 
replaced by a new one, if 
the root be not injured. • 

6. The hairs are pro- 

dnced in a similar manner ; _ 

, , , . . . , a, 0. Tri Root or t Bai>. 

the skm formmg deprea- i,^a. ThB,kiDfi,miinBih8h.ir«e. 4.b» 

sions, or hair sacs, from ."^^UiT^^'s^^^'r ^ 

the bottom of which they 

grow and are nourished (Fig. 14). They are found, ot 

greater or less length, on almost all parts of the snr&ce. 

except the palms of the hands and soles of the feet On 

certain parts of the body, they grow to great length ; on 

other parts they are so short, that they do not rise beyond 

the hair sac in which they originate. 

7. The bulb, or root, from which the hair arises, is 
lodged in a small pouch, or depression in the skin. The 
shaft is the part which grows out beyond the level of the 
skin. Its growth is altogether in one direction, in length 
alone. The outer part of the hair is quite firm, while its 

6. How are the boln prodacad F Differenc« In their leUEth t 

7. Rootof thehalrl Shatt t FlrmneBBaDd eonneH orthe h^rt 
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interior is softer, and probably conveys the fluids by which 
it is nourished. The hair is more glossy in health than at 
other times. 

8. The nail serves as a protection to the end of the 
finger, and also enables us to grasp more firmly, and to 
pick up small objects. The hair, too, is a protection to 
the parts it coTcrs. On the head, it shields the brain from 
extremes of heat and cold, and moderates the force of blows 
upon the scalp. On the body, it is useful in affording a 
more extensive surface for carrying off the perspiration. 

9. Ckimplexion. — In the deeper cells of the cuticle 
lies a pigment, or coloring matter, consisting of minute 
colored grains. On this pigment complexion depends; and, 
according as it is present in less or greater amount, occa- 
rions the difference of hue, that exists between the light 
and dark races of men, and between the blonde and bru- 
nette of the white races. Freckles are due to an irregular 
increase of coloring matter. 

10. The sun has a powerful infiuence over the develop- 
ment of this pigment, as is shown by the swarthy hue of 
those of the white race who have colonized in tropical 
climates. It is also well illustrated by the fact, that 
wnong the Jews who have settled in northern Europe, 
there are many who are fair complexioned, while those 
residing in India, are as dark as the Hindoos around them. 

11. An Albino is a person who may be said to have no 
complexion ; that is, there is an entire absence of coloring 
matter from the skin, hair, and iris of the eye. This con- 
dition more frequently occurs among the dark races, and 
in hot climates, although it has been observed in almost, 
every race and clime. 

12. Sebaceous Glands. — There are in the skin certain 

8. Office of the nail ? Of the hair ? Give the illnstratioDB. 

9. On what does the complexion depend ? Light and dark races ? Freckles ? 

10. Influence of the son ? How illastrated ? Jews ? 

11. What is an Albino ? Where are Albinos found ? 

12. What are sebaceous glands ? How do they act? Sebaceous glands of the 
^c ? How do they act ? 



■J — 
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small glands, which produce an oily substance, called m- 
baceous matter. These glands are little ronnded sacs, 
usually connected with the hair-bulbs; and upon these 
bulbs, they empty their product of oil, which acts as a 
natural and adequate dressing for the hair (4, Fig. 13). A 
portion of the sebaceous matter passes out upon the sur- 
face, and prevents the cuticle from becoming dry and hard; 
The glands situated upon the face and forehead, open 
directly upon the skin. In these, the sebaceous matter is 
liable to collect, and become too hard to flow off naturally. 

13. These glands on the face and forehead frequently 
appear, on the fiEtces of the young, as small black points, 
which are incorrectly called "worms.'* It is true, that oc- 
casionally living animalcules are found in this thickened 
sebaceous matter, but they can only be detected by the aid 
of the microscope. This sebaceous matter acts not only to 
keep the skin flexible, and furnish for the hair an oily 
dressing, but it especially serves to protect the skin and 
hair, from the acridity arising fh)m the perspiration. 

14. The Perspiratory Glands. — The chief product 
of the skin's action is the perspiration. For the forma- 
tion of this, there are Aimished countless numbers of 
little sweat-glands in the true skin. They consist of fine 
tubes, with globe-like coils at their deeper extremity. Their 
mouths or openings may be seen with an ordinary magnifying 
glass, upon the fine ridges which mark the fingers. These 
tubes, if uncoiled, measure about one-tenth of an inch in 
length. In diameter, they are about one three-hundredth 
of an inch, and upon certain parts of the body there are not 
far from three thousand of these glands to the square inch. 
Their whole number in the body is, therefore, very great; 
and, in fact, it is computed if they were all united, end to end* 
their combined measurement would exceed three miles. 



1 3 1 Black pointB, called wormB r Animalciiles T Service performed by eeba* 
ceoQB matter f 

1 4. Perepiration ? Sweat glands f Of what do they coneifit ? Dimeosion of 
the tabes? 
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15. The Senrible and Innenitble Perspiration. — 

The pores of the skin are constantly exhaling a watery 
fluid; but, under ordinary circumstances, there is no 
moisture apparent upon the surface, for it evaporates as 
rapidly as it is formed. This is called insensible perspira- 
tion. Under the influence of heat or exercise, however, 
this fluid is excreted more abundantly, and appears on the 
surface in the form of minute, colorless drops. It is then 
termed sensible perspiration. 

16. Water is the chief component of ^this fluid, there 
being about ninety-eight parts of water to two parts of 
solid matter. The quantity escaping from the body varies 
greatly, according to the temperature of the air, the 
occupation of the individual, and other circumstances. 
The average daily amount of this excretion, in the adult> 
is not far from thirty ounces, nearly two pints, or more 
Qian nine grams each minute. 

17. The Uses of the Perspiration. — Besides liber- 
ating from the blood this large amount of water, with the 
effete matter it contains, the perspiration serves to regulate 
the temperature of the body. That is to say, as evapora- 
tion always diminishes temperature, so the perspiration, as 
it passes oflF in the form of fine vapor, cools the surface. 
Accordingly, in hot weather this function is much more 
active, and the cooling influence increases in proportion. 
When the air is already charged with moisture, and does 
not readily receive this vapor of the body, the heat of 
the atmosphere apparently increases, and the discomfort 
therefrom is relatively greater. 

18. The importance of this excretion is shown by the 
eflTects that often follow its temporary interruption, namely, 
headache, fever, and the other symptoms that accompany 

1 1»« What is BenBible perepiration ? Insensible perspiration ? 

16. Ck>mponents of nerspiration ? Upon what does perspiration depend? 
Amount of perspiration aaily ? 

17. What does perspiration set tree from the blood ? What other service do#»» 
perspiration perform ? Explain the process. 

1 8. Effect of interruption of eKcretion ? What experiments are mentioned 1 
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^'taking cold/' When the perspiration is completely 
checked, the consequences are very serious. Experiments 
have been performed upon certain smaller animals, as rab- 
bits, to ascertain the results of closing the perspiratory 
tubes. When they are covered by a coating of varnish 
impervious to water and gases, death ensues in from six to 
twelve hours ; the attendant symptoms resembling those 

of SuflFocation. {Read NoU l, end of Chapter) 

19. It is related that, at the coronation of on« of the 
Popes about three hundred years ago, a little boy was 
chosen to act the part of an angel; and in order that his 
appearance might be as gorgeous as possible, he was cov* 
ered from head to foot with a coating of gold foil. He was 
soon taken sick, and although every known means were 
employed for his recovery, except the removal of his fatal 
golden covering, he died in a few hours. 

20. The Importance of Bathing. — From these con- 
siderations, it is evident that health must greatly depend 
upon the free action of the skin. "He who keeps the skin 
ruddy and soft, shuts many gates against disease." When 
the watery portion of the perspiration evaporates, the solid 
matter is left behind on the surface. There, also, remain 
the scales of the worn-out cuticle, and the excess of seba- 
ceous matter. In order to secure the natural action of the 
skin, these impurities require to be removed by the frequent 

application of water. {Read Note 8, end of Chapter.) 

21. In warm climates, and during hot weather, ablution 
should be more frequently practised. Foj a person in 
good health, a daily cold bath is advisable. To this should 
be added occasionally a tepid bath, with soap, water alone 
not being sufficient to remove impurities of a greasy nature. 
Soap facilitates this, by forming with such substances a 
chemical mixture, which is readily soluble in water, and is 
by it removed from the body. {ReadNoU 7, end of Chapter,) 

19* Give the story in relation to the 1>ov covered with gold foil. 

20* Give the qaotation. Perppiration f 

%\m Ablation ui warm climates ? What advice is flriven t 
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22. There is a maxim by the chemist Liebig, to the effect^ 
that the civilization of a nation is high, in proportion to 
the amount of soap that it consumes ; and that it is low^ in 
proportion to its use of perfumes. In some degree, we may 
apply the same test to the refinement of an individual. 
The soap removes impurity; the perfume covers, while 

retaining it. (^fod NoUs 6 and 12, end of Chapter^ 

2S. The different kinds of BatIi8.-:-AlI persons are 
not alike able to use the cold bath. When the health is 
vigorous, and the system does not feel a shock after such a 
bath, a prompt reaction and glow upon the surface will 
show that it is beneficial. Where this pleasurable feeling 
is not experienced, but rather a chill and sense of depres- 
sion ensues, we are warned that the system will not, 
with impunity, endure cold bathing. 

24. It should also be borne in mind, that the warm or hot 
bath cannot be continued so long, or repeated so frequently 
(IS the cold, on account of the enervating eflFect of unusual 
heat so applied to the body. For persons who are not in 
robust health, one warm bath each week is suflScieut ; this 
class should be careful to avoid every extreme in reference 
to bathing, clothing, and whatever greatly affects the action 
of the skin. 

25. Sea-bathing is even more invigorating than fresh- 
water bathing. Those who cannot endure the fresh water, 
are often benefited by the salt-water baths. This may be 
accounted for, in part, by the stimulant action upon the 
surface, of the saline particles of the sea-water; but the 
exciting scenes and circumstances of sea-bathing also exert 
an important influence. The open-air exercise, the rolling 
surf, the genial weather, and usually the cheerful company, 
add to its intrinsic benefits. {Read Note 2) 



22« Liebig'8 maxim ? What further i» added t 
$t3« What is eaid about cold bathine ? 
34* What is said about warm batlung t 
S5« What is said about sea-bathing f 
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tt. Time and Maimer of Bathing. — A person in 
sound health may take a bath at almost any time, exoept 
directly after a full meaL The most appropriate time is 
about three hours after a meal, the noon-hour being proba- 
bly the best. For the cold bath, taken rapidly, no time is 
better than immediately after rising. Those beginning the 
use of cold baths should first try them at 70^ Fahr., and 
gradually use those of a lower temperature. From five to 
twenty minutes may be considered the proper limit of time 
to remain in a bath ; but a sensation of chilliness is a signal 
to withdraw instantly, whether at home, or at the sea-side 
Two sea-baths may be taken daily ; one of any other kind 
is sufficient. 

27. The body should be warm, rather than cold, when 
stepping into the bath ; and after it, the skin should be 
thoroughly dried with a coarse towel. It is best to continue 
friction until there is a sensation of warmth or "glow** 
throughout the entire surface. This reaction is the test 
of the good effects of the bath. If reaction is still incom- 
plete, a short walk may be taken, especially in the sunshine. 
It is very congenial, however, both to health and comfort, 
to rest for a short time directly after bathing, or to take 
some light refreshment This is better than severe exer- 
cise or a full meal. 

28. Bathing among the Ancients. — The Bomans 
and other nations of antiquity made great use of the 
vapor-bath as a means of preserving the health, but more 
particularly as a luxury. Their method was not unlike 
that employed in northern Europe at the present day. 
The public baths of Bome and other cities are among the 
grandest and most interesting monuments of ancient 
luxury and splendor; and from their ruins have been re- 
covered some of the most beautiful works of art. 



36. What ie said as to the time and manner of bathing ? 

film Condition of the body when bathing ? Direction, after bathing f 

38 • Bathing among the anQients ? Bathe of Rome f 
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2f. The ThermsB, as tlie baths of Borne were called, 
were of great extent, built very substantially, and oma^ 
mented at vast expense. They were practically free to all, 
the cost of a bath having been less than a cent. It is 
related that some persons bathed seven times a day. After 
the bath their bodies were anointed with perfumed oil. K 
the weather was fine, they passed directly from the Thermae 
into the gymnasium, and engaged in some gentle exercise 
previous to taking the midday meal. Between two and 
three in the afternoon was the favorite hour for this ancient 
luxury. Swimming was a favorite exercise, and a knowU 
edire of it was regarded as necessary to every educated man. 
Their common Epreseion, when ^eakinpf an ignorant 
person, was, "He can neither read nor swim.'* 

50. The Sun-Bath. — Some also were accustomed daily 
to anoint themselves, and lie or walk in apartments ar- 
ranged for the purpose, with naked bodies exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun. There is an interesting allusion to 
this practice, in a letter of the younger Pliny to the his- 
torian Tacitus, describing the destruction of Pompeii by 
an eruption of Vesuvius. " My uncle,'' (Pliny the elder,) 
"was at that time in command of the fleet at Misenum. 
On the 24th of August, about one in the afternoon, my 
mother desired him to notice a cloud which seemed of un- 
usual shape and dimensions. He had just returned from 
talcing the ienefit of the sun, and after a cold bath, and a 
slight repast, had retired to his study." Then follows a 
description of the destruction of Pompeii, and the death 
of the elder Pliny. 

51. We may judge somewhat of "the benefits of the 
sun," by observing the unnatural and undeveloped condi- 
tion of plants and animals which are deprived of light. 
Plants become blanched and tender ; the fish of subterra- 



39« After ^w bath? Swimming amoDg the ancients ? 

80. The Snn-bath ? The story of Pliny ? 

81. Benefit of the son ? Bffect upon plants ? Skin f 
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nean lakes, where no light enters, are undersized, and have 
no eyes; tadpoles kept in the dark do not develop into 
frogs; men growing up in mines are sallow, pale, and 
deformed. Besides the well-known eflTect of solar light in 
tanning the skin, it also makes, it thicker and better able 
to resist exposure; though the complexion may be thereby 
injured, the health gains more than compensates for the 
loss of beauiy. " To make good the loss of the lily, where 
the sun has cast his ray, he seldom &ils to plant the rose.'' * 

82. Clothing. — In reference to clothing, we are far 
more apt, in our changeful climate, to use too little than 
too much. An aphorism of Boerhaave, worth remember- 
ing, if not of adopting, is, "We should put off our winter 
clothing on midsummer's day, and put it on again the day 
after." He also says, "Only fools and beggars suffer from 
the cold ; the latter not being able to get sufficient clothes, 
the others not having the sense to wear them." The prac- 
tice of exposing the limbs and necks of young children, 
for the alleged purpose of "hardening" them, is quite 
hazardous. It is not to be denied that some seem to be 
made tough by the process ; but it is so only with the rugged 
children, the delicate ones will invariably suffer under this 
fanciful treatment. As has been stated before, the skin is 
constantly acting, by night as well as by day. It is there- 
fore conducive both to cleaaliness and comfort to change 
entirely the clothing on retiring for the night The day- 
clothing should be aired during the night, and the bedding 
should be aired in the morning, for the same reason, f 

33. Poisonous Cosmetics. — The extensive use of 
cos7netics for the complexion is a fertile source of disease- 
The majority of these preparations contain certain poison- 
ous mineral substances, chiefly lead. Now, the skin 
rapidly absorbs the fine particles of lead, and the system 



82. BirectioD aboot clothing ? Exposing limbs of children f Clothing, night 
And day? 

83. Cosmetics ? Painters' colic ? 

C* Read Notes 3 and i^ tndqf Chapter.) 
Cf Read Notes 5 and g, end qf Chapter^) 
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experiences the same evil effects that are obserred among' 
the operatives in lead works and painters, namely, "paint- 
ei-s* colic," and paralysis of the hands, called " wrist-drop/' 
S4. Certain hair-dyes also contain lead, together with 
other noxious and filthy ing'^edients. These do not work 
as great harm as the cosn? ;tics, since they are purposely 
kept away from the skir, but they rob the hair of its 
vitality. Eye-washes, too, are made from solutions of lead, 
and many an eye has been ruined by their use. They de- 
posit a white metallic scale on the surface of the eye, which 
becomes a permanent obstruction to the vision. 
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NOTES. 

1« On taklnff Cold (p. 47. 5 18).— ''Of all the things to which hnmanlty !• 
liable, there is none which recurs more frequently, and whose consequences are 
more troublesome and often dangerous, than * taking eoldJ* Some persons have quite 
a faculty for taking cold, while others do so but rarely. And yet the one does not 
argue delicacy of coustitutition, or the other strength. The body of man has a 
constant and agreeable temperature in health, the variation being slight In fact 
any great variation is incompatible with health, and constitutes disease. Clothes, 
by preventing the radiation away of beat frum the surface, retain it, and so the feel* 
ing of cold is not so great, that is, the surface does not become so c<^ Clothes 
are non-conductors of heat when dry, but let them be saturated with water, and un- 
less the loss of heat be met by increased production, there is a lowering; of the body 
temperature—' taking coKL* Thus, if exertion be continued, and more heat is pro- 
duced to meet the loss until a change of dry clothing is procurable, no injury results. 
But let the wet clothes be worn without a corresponding heat production, as when 
children sit down in school in their wet clothes, or the shop-boy stands in his moist 
garments ; then there is a rapid loss of heat, a lowering of body temperature, and 
a cold is ' caught* So is a cold caught by wet feet, when the heat is radiated 
away firom the feet ; if exercise be continued the cold is not experienced. ▲ 
damp bed gives cold because the moist bedclother conduct away the heat, and the 
body temperature is \oyfere^.'*'—FothergiU on the Maintenance of Bealth. 

2. Tlie Proi>er Use of Sea-batliliiff (p. 48, 5 S5).— *• The length of 
time during which a person should remain in the water necessarily varies accord- 
ing to the age, sex, and constitutional strength of the bather. Due regard should 
also be had to the state of the weather and season of the year. 

*' In the case of children, five, gradually extended to ten minutes; of women, ten 
to fifteen minutes; and of men, a quarter of an hour or more, is a fair average 
period. There are some people, doubtless, to whom these periods will appear insuf- 
ficient and who insist on remaining so long in the water that their skin becomes 
cold and blue, their teeth begin to chatter, and a condition of general exhaustion 
comes on ; people, in short who have the ' most* for their money, like the country- 
man who grumbled at having been conveyed thirty miles in about half-an-hour by 
an express train, on the score that the length of time occupied in the journey wac 
not proportionate to the fare that he had paid. On entering the water, the bather 
should immerse the whole of the body two or three times, so as to get the action of 
the shock from the cold water distributed over its entire surface. There should be 
no hesitancy, no dabbling about with the feet but a good plunge at once into the 
next wave that washes in. Upon coming out of the water the bather should dry the 
body with good rough towels, dress quickly and take a brisk walk for a short 
distance. If there be any feeling of exhaustion or nervous depression, a little 
food or drink should be taken.**— ^Mo^te Smith on. Sea-bathing, 

3. lilfflit Influences Oroirtli and Healtli (p. 51, 5 81).— "I have 
several times taken two potatoes which were as nearly as possible alike, and placed 
one under a bell-glass through which the light could pass, and the other under a 
similar cover rendered opaque by several coats of black paint. Sprouting went 
on unchecked under the translucent glass, while it was always notably retarded 
and sometimes prevented in the potato under the dark glass. Hilne Edwards, a 
distinguished French physiologist, performed a series of experiments which 
showed that tadpoles when deprived of light did not develop into the frog. I have 
several times repeated his experiments, and always with confirmatory results, On 
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oecitioo I preroited for one hundred and twenty-flve days the development 
of a tadpole, by confliiing it iu a Teasel to jvhich the rayi» of light had no access. 
On placing it in a receptacle open to the light, the process of transformation 
was at once begun, and was completed in fifteen days. The practical application 
of these and similar observations is thii?, that care should be taken both in health 
and disease to ensure a sufficient amount of sunlight to the inmates of houses, 
and that it is impossible to rear well-formed, strong, and robuFt children unless at- 
tention is paid to this reqniremenV'-Hammond an the lr\/luenee qf Ught, 

4* I«lcbt In Uie SlckTOom (p. 51, 1 81).—*' It is the unqualified result of 
all my experience with the sick, that second only to their need of fresh air is 
their need of light ; that, aAer ft close room, what hurts them most is a dark 
room, and that it ia not only light, but direct sunlight they want. Tou had better 
carry your patient about after the sun, according to the aspect of the rooms, if 
circnmstances permit, than let him linger in a room when the sun is offl People 
think that the effect ia upon the spblts only. This is by no means the case. Who 
haa not obsenred the purifying effect of light, and especially of direct sunlight, 
upon the air of a room ? Here is an obsenration within everybody^ experience 
Go into a loom where the shutters are always shut (in a sick-room or a bedroom 
there should never be shutters shut), and though the room be uninhabited, 
though the air has never been polluted by the breathing of human bein^i^s, 
you win observe a close, musty smell of corrupt air — of air, unpurified 
by the effect of the sun's rays. The mustiness or dark rooms and comers, 
indeed, is proverbial. The cheerfulness of a room, the usefUlne^^s of li^lit 
In treating disease, is all-important. It is a curious thing to observe how almost 
all patients lie with their faces turned to the light, exactly as plants always 
make their way towards the WghV^^FTorence Nightingale's Notes on Nursing, 

S* Under-elothius and Beddlug: (p. 51, 1 82).— All clothing worn 
during the day should be removed at night. A practice prevails in tropica) 
countries of shaking thoroughly every article of apparel just before it is placed on 
the body. The motive which prompts this comes from the fear lest a centipede or 
other lively and virulent specimen of natural history has hid itself somewhere within 
the folds of the garment. Even without the danger of wearing one's shirt in con- 
junction with such an intruder, it is an excellent practice to shake it and every 
other article of clothing thoroughly before putting them on. The garments worn 
next to the skin should be changed before they become saturated with the secretions 
of the sebaceous glands. This can be accomplished by renewing them twice a 
week, though the majority of people only change them once in that period. Combe 
recommends to wear two sets of flannels, each being worn and aired by turns, on 
alternate days ; he likewise praises a practice common in Italy; namely, instead 
of heUs being made up in the morning the moment they are vacated, and while 
still saturated with the nocturnal exhalations, the bed-clothes are thrown over 
the backs of chairs, the mattresses shaken up, and the window thrown open for 
the greater part of the day. This practice, so consonant with reason, imparts a 
freshness which is peculiarly grateful and conducive to sleep. Florence 
Nlgiitingale, who never fails to speak plainly, says: " Peverishness is generally sup- 
posed to be a symptom of fever; in nine cases out of ten it is a symptom oi 
bedding. A real patient should have two beds, remaining only twelve hou? 
in each; on no account to carry his sheets with himJ^—Draper {in pari). 



NOTES. 



6. Care of the SUit and Nails (p. 48, ^ sa). — Much ignorance prevaib 
amongst the public as to the use of soap and water. Those who liave very sensi* 
tive sidns should use soft water, for the &ce at all events, and the best water, if it 
can be had, is nun-water with the cold taken off it Nor is it every Idud of soap 
which is tolerated by such persons ; probably the safest soaps are, not those which 
are said to contain, but those which really do contain, a large portion of glycerine. 

The culture of the nails, which when perfect constitute so great a beauty, Is of 
much importance; but the tendency is to injure them by too much attention. 
The scissors should never be used, except to pare the free edges when they have 
become ragged or too long, and the folds of scarf skin which overUp the roots 
should not, as a rule, be touched. The upper sur&ces of the nails should on no 
account be touched with the Icnife, as it is so often done, the nail brush being 
amply sufficient to keep them clean, without imparing their smooth and polished 
sur&ces.— /V«^^« Mageuin*, 

7* Aja Imaf^maryr Comireraatlom on Baths and Batlilim (p. 47,^ si). 
— ** I have often amused myself, by &ncying one question which an old Roman 
emperor would ask, were he to rise from his grave and vi^ the sights of London 
under the guidance of some minister of state. The august shade would, doubt- 
less, admire our railroads and bridges, our cathedrals and our public paries, and 
much more of which we need not be ashamed. But after a while, I think, he 
would look round, whether in London or in most of our great cities, inquiringly 
and in vain, for one class of buildings, which in his empire were wont to be most 
conspicuous and splendid. * And where,* he would ask, * are your public baths ? * 
And if the minister of state who was his guide shonld answer—* O great Caesar, I 
really do not know. I believe there are some somewhere in some out-of-the-way 
place ; and I think there have l>een some meetings lately, and an amateur concert, 
for restoring, by private subscriptions, some baths and wash-houses which had 
fallen to decay. And there may be two or three more about the metropolis ; for 
parishes have power to establish such places, if they think fit, and choose to pay for 
them out of the rates : '—Then, I think, the august shade might well make answer— 
* We used to call you, in old Rome, northern barbarians. It seems that you have not 
lost all your barbarian habits. Are you aware that, in every city in the Roman 
empire, there were, as a matter of course, public baths open, not only to the poorest 
freeman, but to the slave, usually for the p&jnnent of the smallest current coin, and 
often gratuitously? Are you aware that in Rome itself, millionaire after million- 
aire, emperor after emperor, built baths, and yet more baths ; and connected with 
them g3nnnasia for exercise, libraries, and porticos, wherein the people might have 
shade and shelter, and rest? Are you aware that these baths were of the most 
magnificent architecture, decorated with marbles, paintings, sculptures, fountains, 
whatnot? And yet I had heard, in Hades down below, that you prided your> 
selves here on the study of the learned languages.' "— J?/tr. Charles Kingsley c % 
the A ir-moihers, 

8. Bathing (p. 47, t ao).— **When the civilization of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome fJEided, the world passed through dark ages of mental and physical bar- 
barism. For a thousand years there was not a man or woman in Europe that 
ever took a bath, if the historian of those times, Michelet, is to be believed. No 
wonder that there came the wondrous epidemics of the middle ages, which cut 
off one-fourth of the population of Europe— the spotted plague, the black death, 
sweating sickness, and the terrible mental epidemics which followed in their 
train— the dancing mania, the mewing mania, and the biting mania. Not only 
their persons, but their houses were uncleanly, even in the classes that were well- 
to-do. Filth, instead of being abhorred, was almost sanctified."— Z^<?m Play/air. 

9. Rules as to Clothlnfif (p. 51, t yi),— Protection against Cold.—Yox 
equal thicknesses, wool is much superior to either cotton or linen, and should be 



KOTES. 

worn for «n under clothing. In case of extreme cold, besides wool, leather or 
water-proof clothing is usefuL Cotton and linen are nearly equal. 

Protection aiaitut //gat. ^Tcjturt has nothing to do with protection from the 
direct solar rays ; this depends entirely on color. White is the best color ; then 
gray, yellow, pink, blue, black. In hot countries therefore, white or light-gray 
clothing should be chosen. In the shade the effect of color is not marked. The 
thickness and the conducting power of the material are the conditions (especially 
the former) which influence heat 

The body should not only be so protected by its covering as to be kept from 
lain and damp ; but the clothing must be so ventilated that the emanations from 
the skin shall not accumulate. The wearing of the wiventilated beaver hat, or fur 
ci^, is a ready method ofsuppresshig the natural growth of the hair, and of caus- 
ing the retention of that effete epithelial scale commonly called scurf, or dandruff. 
The wearing of tightly-fitting water -proof coats cannot be habitually practiced 
without danger to the wearer ; the very painfril and troublesome ailment, rheuma- 
tism, has in many persons been produced by this manner of locking in the excre- 
tions of the sur&ce. — />r. B, /K Richardson. 

1 O* The Renewal of the Cntlele (p. 43, ^ 3).— The sidn is not a permanent 
sheath, but is, as It were, always wearing out and rubbing off, and new skin is 
always rising up from underneath. A snake leaves off his whole skin at once, as 
we leave off a suit of clothes or a dress, and sometimes we may find his wholp 
cast-off covering turned inside out, just as he crept out of it. In man, generally 
we do not notice the dead particles of the sidn as it wears off, but where the cuticle 
is pretty thick, as on the soles of the feet, we can see it peel off in little rolls 
whenever we wash the feet in hot water. After scarlet fever, too, sometimes 
the dead skin comes off in great flakes, and from the hands almost like the fingers 
of a glove.~,5rr«/rx. 

11. The Ldfe of the CelU of the Body (p. 43, t 5).—*' The life of the 
body is long under fortunate circumstances ; that of our cells is short We all 
know that the surface of the body is covered by layers of cells. The superficial 
layers are in loose connection ; they are cells in old age. The friction of our 
clothing daily removes an immense number of them. A cleanly person who uses 
sponge and towel energetically every day rubs off a still greater quantity. 

*^ This takes place very actively in one month. We swallow ; our tcmgue acts 
in speaking ; drink and food pass this way. Now, the mucous membrane of the 
mouth is covered with layers of cells. Here, also, many thousand senile cells are 
rubbed off daily. And so on through the entire digestive tract An immense 
number of cells, these living comer-stones of the body, is thus lost duly. 

** To show the duration of life in one kind of cell, let us turn to the human naiL 
The latter, growing from a furrow of the skin, is made up of skin-cells. In the 
depth of the furrow, youth prevails ; at the upper margin— which we trim-^ld 
age. Berthold proved that a nail-cell lives foiu: months in summer and five in 
winter. A person dying in his 80th year, has changed his nail 200 times, at least— 
and the nail appeared such an inanimate, unvar3ring thing ! No oth^r cells, we 
believe, have a life nearly so long as that of the nail." — Compendium of //istology 
by //einrich Frey, 

la. On Scents (p. 48, ^ 22).—** They are the only resource of rude and dirty 
times against offensive emanations from decaying animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, from undrained and untidy dwellings, from unclean clothes, from ill- 
washed skins, and from ill-used stomachs. The scented handkerchief, in these 
circumstances, takes the place of the spoc ge and the bath ; the pastile hides the 
want of ventilation : the otto of roses seems to render the scavenger unnecessary ; 
end a sprinkling of mtisk sets all other smells and stinks at de^tcac^.^'—yohnston. 
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chapter iv. 
The Chemistry of Food. 

ITie Source of Food—Inorgamc Substaneea— Water— 8aU^lAm&— Iron 
—Orgame Substance*— Albumen, Fibrin, and Casein—The FaUor 
OUs — The Sugars, Starch, and Oum — Stimulating Substances — 
Necessity of a Begvlated Diet. 

1. The Source of Food. — The i^rmfood includes all 
those substances, whether liquid or solid, which are neces- 
sary for the nourishment of the body. The original source 
of all food is the earthy which the poet has fitly styled the 
" Mother of all liying." In her bosom, and in the atmos- 
phere about her, are contained all the elements on which 
life depends. But man is unable to obtain nourishment 
directly from such crude chemical forms as he finds in the 
inorganic world. They must, with a few exceptions, be 
prepared for his use, by being transformed into new and 
higher combinations, more closely resembling the tissues 
of his own body. 

2. This transformation is effected, first, by the yegetable 
world. But all plants are not alike useful to man ; while 
some are absolutely hurtful. Accordingly, he must learn 
to discriminate between that which is poisonous and that 
which is life-supporting. Again, all parts of the same 
plant or tree are not alike beneficial: in some, the fruit, 
in others, the leaves, and in others, the seeds only are 
suflSciently refined for his use. These he must learn 
to select; he must also learn the proper modes of prepap 
ing each kind for his table, whether by cooking or othei 

processes. {Read NoU 6, end of Chapter^ 



1 • The tenn food ? Soarce of food ? Need of preparing food f ' 
2. UseftiliieBS and hartfalnees of plants ? WtuA then mnft man do P Parte al 
the same plant or tree f 
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t. Again^ certain forms of the vegetable creation which 
are unfit, in their crude state, for man's food, and which he 
rejects, are chosen as food by some of the lower animals, 
and are, by them, made ready for his use. Thus the bee 
takes the clover, that man cannot eat, and from it collects 
honey. The cattle eat the husks of com and the dried 
grass, that are by far too coarse for man, and in their own 
flesh convert them into tissues closely resembling his mus- 
cular tissue. In this way, by the aid of the transforming 
processes of the vegetable ani animal creations, the simple 
chemical elements of the minek«l kingdom are elaborated 
into our choice articles of food. S^JteadNoU 13, end of Chapter,) 

4. Inorganio Subttanoes. — TJve substances we use as 
food are classified as organic and tHorganic By organic 
substances are meant those derived from living forms, such 
as vegetables and animals. Inorganic substances are those 
simpler inanimate forms which belong to the mineral 
kingdom. The former alone are commonly spoken of as 
food, but the latter enter very largely into the conatitution 
of the body, and must therefore be present in our food. 
With the exception of two articles, water and common 
salt, these substances only enter the system when blended 
with organic substances. 

5. Water. — Water, from a physiological point of view, is 
the most important of all the articles of food. It is every- 
where found in the body, even in the bones and the teeth- 
It has been computed that as large a proi)ortion as two-* 
thirds of the body is water. The teeth, the densest of the 
solids in the human system, contain ten per cent, of water. 
The muscles, tendons, and ligaments are more than half 
water; for it is found that they lose more than half their 



8. Certain fonns of vegetable creation? Example of the bee? Cattle? The 
Inference ? 

4. What classification ? Define or^nic sabstances. Inorganic. Oiganic, 
how spoken of? The inorganic ? Water and salt ? 

5. Water in physiology ? Where fonnd ? Computation ? Water in the teeth! 
Mnscles^ndons, and ligaments ? How ascertained? Water in the fluids of th' 
body ? what is the advantage ? 
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weight wbeD dried with moderate heat. Bat it is in the 
fluids oi th.o body that water is found most abundantly. 
It gives to them the power of holding a great variety of 
substances in solution^ and is the great highway by which 
new supplies are conveyed to the point where they are 
required, and by which old particles of matter^ that have 
served their uses, are brought ijo the outlets of tiie body to 
te thus removed from the system. (ReadNoUs i and 7.) 

0. Man can remain a longer time without solid food 
than without water. He may be deprived of the former 
for ten to twelve hours without great suffering, but depri- 
vation of water for the same length of time will produce 
both severe pain and great weakness. The food should contain 
not less than two parts of water to one of solid nutriment 
Water constitutes the great bulk of all our drinks, and is 
also a large constituent of the meats, vegetables, and fruits 
which come upon the table. Fruits, especially, contain it 
in great abundance, and, in their proper season, furnish 
most agreeable and refreshing supplies of the needed fluid. 

7. Ck>m]non Salt. — Salt, or sodium chloride, as an 
article of food, is obtained chiefly from the mineral king- 
dom: although plants contain it in small quantities, and 
it is also found in the tissues of nearly all animals used 
as food. In the human body, it is an ingredient of all 
the solids and fluids. The importance of salt to animal 
life in general, is shown by the great appetite for it mani- 
fested by domestic animals, and also by the habitual resort 
of herds of wild beasts to the "salt-licks'* or springs. In 
those parts of the world where salt is obtained with diffi- 
culty, man places a very high price upon it 

8. Experiments upon domestic animals show that the 
withdrawal of salt from their food, not only makes their 



6. Length of time man can do without food or water ? Give the compariiion ? 
Balk of drinks ? Conetitaent of meats, etc ? Fraita f 

7. Salt, how obtained ? Where found ? In the homan body ? Importance d 
i«alt ? What else can yon statA of the yalne of salt? 

8« ExDerimenta nnon aaimaU? 
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hides rough and causes the hair to Mi out, but also inter* 
feres with the proper digestion of food. If it be withheld 
persistently, they become entirely unable to appropriate 
nourishment, and die of starvation. {Read Note 2.) 

f. Salt is usually taken into the system in sufficient 
quantities in our food. Even the water we drink often 
.'has traces of it The habitual use of much salt in cook- 
ing, or as a seasoning at the table, is not wise; and while 
it may not lead to consumption, as some writers declare, it 
is a bad habit in itself, and leads to the desire for other and 
more injurious condiments. 

1#. Idme. — This is the mineral substance which we 
have spoken of before as entering very largely into the com- 
position of the bones. It is the important element which 
gives solidity and permanence to the framework upon 
which the body is built Calcium tri-phosphate, or "bone- 
earth," is the chief ingredient of the bones and teeth, but 
is found in the cartilages and other parts of the body in 
smaller quantities, (Read Note 3.) 

11. How does this substance find its way into the body.^ 
Meat, milk, and other articles obtained from the animal 
kingdom contain it, and it is abundantly stored away also 
in the grains from which our bread is made, in wheat, rye, 
and Indian com. In early life, while the body is growing, 
the supplies of this substance should be carefully provided. 
The evil eflfects of the deprivation of it are too often and 
painfully evident in the softening of the bones, and in the 
predisposition to curvature of the spine— deformities which 
are most deplorable and which continue through life. 

12. Iron. — This substance is probably the most abun- 
dant and widely diflfused of the metals. It is found in 



9* Salt, how taken into the syetem? Its nee in cookinff ? ConBumption f 
10* Lime in the bones ? What does it impart f Chief ingredient of the bones 

and teeth ? Where else foond ? 
11* How does lime find its way into the body? Early life? Effect of its 

deprivation? 
1 2. Iron, its abnndance and diffhsion ? Where found ? What part of the blood 

is it ? How supplied to the system ? In ease of loss of blood or wasting disease ? 
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most of the vegetables, and is a very important component 
of animal tissues. It enters into the composition of hu- 
man blood in about one part per thousand. Ordinarily, 
the food conveys to the system enough iron for its use, but 
it must sometimes be introduced separately as a remedy, 
especially^ after great loss of blood, or after some wasting 
disease. Under its influence the blood seems to be 
rapidly restored, and a natural color of the lips and skin 
replaces the pallor caused by disease. 

13. Other Xnorganio Substances. — ^In addition to 
the substances mentioned, the mineral kingdom supplies 
compounds of soda, potash, and magnesia, which are es- 
sential for the use of the body. They occur in small 
quantities in the body, and enter it in combination with 
the various articles of diet 

14. Organic Substances. — ^These substances are derived 
from the vegetable and animal creations. They comprise 
all those articles which are commonly spoken of as " food,** 
and which^are essential to sustain the body in life, and 
strength. They are divided into three groups, namely: 
the Albuminoid substances, the Fats, and Sugars. 

15. The Albuminoids. — This class includes three im • 
portant nutritive substances — (1) Albumen^ which gives it 
its name; (2) IHbrtnf including gluten; and (3) Casein, 
These compounds constitute a large part of the human 
body, and the food contains them in proportionally large 
quantities. Their importance is so great, and the system 
so promptly suflfers from their absence, that they have been 
styled the ** nutritious substances.'* The properties which 
they hold in common are, that they do not crystallize, and 
have a jelly-like form, except when heat is applied to them, 
when they harden, or coagulate. 



1 3. Soda, potash, and magnesia ? How do they ocear ? 

1 4. Organic snbstances. whence derived ? What do they comprise ? Qronps f 

15. The Albnrainoid cum^, includes what? These compounds constitute 
What) The food? Their importance t Their properties T 
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It. They likewise decompose, or putrefy , under the influ- 
ence of warmth and moisture. Hence the decay of all 
dead animal tissues. Cold arrests this process. It is well 
known that milk, eggs, and the like, ^^ keep" much longer 
in winter than at other seasons. The bodies of elephants, 
caught in the ice many hundred years ago, are occasion^ 
ally borne by the icebergs to the coast of Siberia, com- 
pletely frozen, but preserved almost perfectly in form and 
limb. 

17. Albumen exists in milk, meat, the grains, and the 
juices of many plants ; but the purest form is obtained 
from the white of egg. When we consider that an egg is 
composed chiefly of albumen and water — ^namely, six parts 
in seven; and when we also consider the numerous, diverse, 
and complex tissues — ^the muscles, bones, internal organs, 
bill, claws, and feathers — ^with which the chick is equipped 
on leaving his shell, we are impressed with the import^ace 
of these apparently simple constituents of the food and 

body. {Read Note 9, end of Chapter.) 

18. Fibrin is derived from meats, and exists in the 
blood both of man and the lower animals. Oluten, 01 
vegetable fibrin, resembles closely true fibrin, and is abun- 
dantly furnished in wheat and other grains from which 
fiour is commonly made. Animal fibrin coagulates spon- 
taneously when it is removed from the body, and thus 
causes the *' clotting" of the blood. 

19. Casein is the curdy ingredient of milk, and a highly 
important food-substance. Its coagulation in milk takes 
place not from heat, but by the addition of an acid, and 
also when milk becomes sour from exposure to the air. 16 
is commonly eflfected, however, by introducing a piece of 
rennet, a preparation made from a calfs stomach. The 
curdSy or casein, may then be separated from the whey, 

1 6. Decomposition ? Effect of cold ? IHaetratlonB ? Elephants f 

1 7. In wtiat sabstances does albumen exist ? What ftirther is said of the egg ? 

18. Fibrin, fflaten, clotting of the blood ? 

19* Caaein f Its coagolation f Sfilect of rennet t Making of ohveae* 
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and made into cheese, by pressing it sufficiently to drive 
off the water. 

20. The Fats or Oils. — This is the second group of 
organic foods. Those which are more solid are caS\edfai$ \ 
the more fluid ones are the oils. Oleaginous substances 
are supplied in both animal and vegetable food; but, from 
whatever source derived, they are chemically much alike. 
They are insoluble in water, and yet they unite readily* 
with the watery fluids of the body, and are by them con- 
veyed to its various parts for their nourishment. This is 
due to their property of " emulsifying ;*' that is, they are 
held in suspension, in a finely divided state, in water. Or- 
dinary milk is an example of an emulsion. We know that 
it contains fat; for butter is obtained from it, and, under 
the microscope, the minute oil-globules may be distinctly 
seen. 

w 

21. In our country and climate, and also in colder 
climates, fEttty articles of food are principally derived from 
the animal creation, such as meat or flesh, milk and butter. 
But most of the bread-stuffs contain more or less fat or oil; 
Indian meal as much as nine parts in a hundred. 

22. Among persons living in cold climates, the appetite 
for oleaginous food is especially eager; and they require 
large quantities of it to enable them to resist the depress- 
ing influences of cold. Since vegetation is scanty and 
innutritions, and the waters of the frozen regions abound 
in animal life, they must rely wholly upon a diet derived 
from the latter source. The Esquimaux consumes daily 
from ten to fifteen pounds of meat or blubber, a large 
proportion of which is fat. Thfe Laplander will drink 
train-oil, and regards tallow-candles as a great delicacy. 
In hot climates, on the contrary, where flourish the olive 



20* What are the fhtei ? The oils ? How sapplled ? How alike r Emnlciifyingr 
Vzample f How do we know it ? 

21. Whence are fktty articles of food derived? 

22* Appetite ofpersons in cold climates ? What do they require ? Upon whM 
must they loljr T why? The Bsqaimanz ? Laplander* Olhre and palm ? 
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and the palnit this kind of food may be obtained from 
vegetable souroes in abundant quantities. iJteadNoUs 4 and^,) 
29r Tho $iicari, or the Saeohariae Sabstanoes. — 

These constitute the third, and last, group of the organic 
substances, which are employed as food. This group em- 
braces, in addition to the different kinds of SugaVy the 
varieties of starch cmd gum, firom whatever source derived. 
The two substances last named do not, at first sight, pre- 
sent many points of similarity to sugar; but they closely 
resemble it in respect to their ultimate chemical composi- 
tion, being made up of the same elements, in nearly the 
same proportions. And their office in the system is the 
same, since tiiey are all changed into sugar by the processes 
of digestion. 

24. Sugar is chiefly of vegetable origin; the animal 
varieties being obtained from hon^y and milk. The most 
noticeable characteristic of this substance is its agreeable, 
sweet taste, which makes it ever3rwhere a favorite article of 
food. But this quality of sweetness is not possessed by all 
the varieties of sugar in the same degree ; that obtained 
from milk, for instance, has a comparatively feeble taste, 
but rather imparts a gritty feeling to the tongue. The 
other important properties of sugar are, its power to 
crystallize when evaporated from watery solutions, such as 
the juices of many plants ; a tendency to ferment, by which 
process alcohol is produced; and a ready solubility in 
water. This latter quality renders it very easy of digestion, 
and more so than any other of the saccharine group. It is 
computed that the annual production of sugar, in all parts 
jof the world, is more than one million of tons. The kind 
of sugar that is in ordinary use, in this country, is prepared 
from the juice of the sugar-cane, which contains eighteen 
per cent, of sugar. In France it is manufactured from the 

28* Which are the third of the organic gronps ? What do they ambnice ? 
Points of resemblance ? 

24. Orlfirin of theeugam? Ordinary sogar? Beetroo*" Maple-sogar? Giape- 
i^ngar f Oanu-Bogar t 
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beot root, which holdg about nine per cent ; the inq>le>tree 
of our climate yields a similiu- sngar. The iwnet taste of 
fhiits is dne to the presence of gr^ie^ugar: the whits 
grains seen on roinns belong to this variety. Caae^Higar 
18 more soluble than the latter, and has twice th« sweeten- 
ing power. (JUad Natt s.) 
'"^ 25. Starch.— This is the most widely distribnted of 
liie vegetable principles. 
It is tsfiteleaa, inodoroas, 
and does not erystallijte. 
It consists of minute 
rounded gnuiules, which, 
under the microscope, 
reved a somewhat uni- 
form stmctura (Fig. 16). 
Starch will not diisolT« 
in cold water, but in 
boiling water the imall 
grains burst open, and 

may then be dissolved 

i ,. , , Pm. H— OaiMDiM or Potato Staboh. 

and digested. 

IL The bread stufis, wheat, com, and rye Qoure, are 
more thMx one-h^f stMvh. Bioe, wfaioh is the " st^ of 
life" to (me-third of Hie human fomily, contains eighty 
per cent Unripe fhiits b^'^fi mnoh starch in them, 
which renders them iodigestible when eaten uncooked; 
for the ^^ns of raw starch are but slightly acted upon 
within tiie body. But, nnder the potent chemistry of the 
sun's ray, this crade material is converted into sugar. 
Thus are the frnits prepared by the careful hand of 
Nuture, so that when ripe they may be ftoely used without 
I'urther preparation, 

27. Omxu is oommonly found in those articles which 



ntbnndt It* compiwlUan t GnAnbUt 
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Ill ■ «»v. 

also contain starch; and has the same chemical composi- 
tion as the latter, but is mach less nutritious. In the 
East, gum-arabic and similar substances are largely em- 
ployed as food. Persons who travel by caravan across vast, 
sandy deserts, find such substances well adapted to their 
wants, since they are not perishable, and are easily packed 
and carried. 

28. SUmulatiiig Substances. — ^The three classes of 
food-principles already considered — ^the Albuminoids, the 
Fats, and the Sugars — comprise all the more important 
organic ingredients of our food. There are, besides, a 
great variety of coloring and flavoring matters that stim- 
ulate or increase the appetite for food by appealing to the 
eye and taste; but they are not nutritious, and are quickly 
separated from the truly useful substances, and do not 
long remain in the body. Among these may be classed 
spices, flavors of fruits, tea, coffee, and vegetable acids. 

29. Necessity of a Regulated IMet. — ^A great vari- 
rty of experiments have been tried in order to test the rela- 
L\Te value of the different nutritive principles. They have 
been practised to some extent upon man, but chiefly upon 
those inferior animals which require a similar diet to man. 

80. By this means it has been demonstrated that — first, 
when any one of these substances is eaten exclusively, thft 
body is imperfectly nourished, and life is shortened. Dogs 
fed exclusively upon either albumen, fat, or sugar, soon die 
of starvation. Second, a diet long deprived of either of 
these principles, is a fertile cause of disease; for example, 
on ship-board, where fresh vegetables are not dealt out for a 
long period, scurvy becomes prevalent among the sailors. 
They are, however, to a certain extent mutually convertible, 
and thus the missing article is indirectly supplied. For 



38. The three clasBcs of food principles? What besides? What is said of 
them ? Name the articles not nutritions. 

29. What is said of experiments that have been tried? 

30. What has been dcmouHtrated in the first place ? Bxample ? Second de- 
aaonstratinn f Kxiunnle t (^Iva the illustratioii in relation to convertibility. 
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instance, sugar changes to fat in the body ; and hence, as 
is well known, the " hands" on a sugar plantation grow 
fat during the sugar season, by partaking freely of the 
ripened juices of the cane. {Read Note lo, end of Chapter,) 

31. That is the best diet therefore which contains some 
of each of these principles, in due proportion ; and that is 
the worst which excludes the most of them. The cravings 
and experience of man had unerringly guided him to a 
correct regulation of his diet, long before the chemistry 
of food was understood; so that his ordinary meals 
long ago combined these various principles, the necessity 
and value of which are now explained. (Read Notes ii and 12, 

end of Chapter^ 



QUBSTIONS FOR TOPICAL REVIEW. 

1. What is understood bj the term food? 68 

5. What can yoa state in relation to the source of flood ? 68 

8. What discriminati(ms and selections are necessary ? 68,M 

4. How can yon tell the organic from the inorganic pnbstances ? 54 

6. What relative position does water hold as an article of food f 54 

6. In what parts of the body is water fonnd ? 54,56 

7. In what articles that we eat is itlband? 56 

8. If yon were required to go without water or BoUd food for a norober of days, 

which would you prefer to have, and why ? 66 

9. What can you state of the importance of salt as an article of food r 66, 60 

10. How abundant is salt, and how does it find its way into the human sys- 

tem? 56,66 

11. What^can you state of the importance of lime in the body? 66 

19. What, of the importance of iron ? 66, 97 

18. What fbrth<*r is stated of other inor^nic substances r ^7 

14. What in relation to organic substances ? W 

16. What can you state in relation to the albuminoids f 97,88 

16. What, in reflation to albumen? * 

17. What, in relaHon to casein ? *«^ 

18. In relation to the fats or oils, and how generally consumed ? 88, 88 

19. What do we nnderstand by the sugars or saccharine substances f 80 

ao. State what you can of Pugar— its origin and various qualities 60, 61 

81 . Of starch— its varieties and qualities W 

22. Of the abundance of starch, and its importance as a food principle 81 

:83. What is stated in relation to stimulating substances ? 88 

84. Of the necessity for regulation in diet? 88, 88 



NOTES. 

I* The onlj Rataiml BrlnlL (p. 66, 1 6).— ** Wtter i» Ae nataral drink 
Of man, m It !• of all ofijantsad beings. It enters more laifelj into his compoai- 
tion than any other sabatanee, giring Uqaldi^ to the blood, moittare to all tha 
tistaea,** and aerving as the great solTent of the bodj ; not less than two-thirda 
of its weight being at that element. It seems as if all organic beings were so 
mnch ^organised water.* **8oft water is meve wholesome than hard, though 
water moderately hard la not perceptibly Injarioas. When Tery bard* a part of 
the salU of lime can readily be precipitated by boiling. Aa a rule, spring and 
well-waters, if broogbt from deep ftNuitalna, are better and more wholesome than 
rannlng streams. Well-water, in towns and dtics, nnless brought from a great 
depth, is wholly anflt for drinking and cooking. The immense qaantity of 
organic matter whieh permeates ^Mry Hieh of the soil, for many Ibet In depth, pre- 
dndes the poosiblllty of water passing through it without being corrupted. 
RlTer-water, polluted by sewers, is ss disgusting to the senses as it is destruc- 
ttre to health. The hotlon that impair water can be rendered more whidesome 
by leing it is aa erroneona one. loe-eold drinks in summer, while the t>ody is 
heated, are capable of produoing lifetime disease, and even iostaat death.'^-NT. 22. 
Black &nth$Tm law$(f HioUfL 

S. or Salt (p. 66, 1 8).— 

** Salt-cellars erer »hould stand at the head. 
Of dishes, wheresoever a tablets spread. 
Salt will all poisons expurgate with haste, 
And to in«ipid things impart a taste. 
The richest food wul beni great delaiflt 
Of taste, without a pinch of MT'ry salt. 
Yet of salt meats, the long«protracted ose 
Will both our sight and mannood, too, reduce ; 
On tables salt should stand both first and last, 
Since, in its absence, there is no repast.** 

^Tke OodeqftheS^MlqfSaletWim, 

** Animala will tfiril long distances to obtain salt. Men will barter gold for it ; 
Mdeed, among the Oallas and on the coast of Sierra Leone, brothers will sell 
their sisters, husbands their wives, and parents their children for salt._ In the 
district of Accra, on the gold coast of Africa, a handful of salt is the most val- 
uable thing upon earth after gold, and will purchase a alave or two. Mnngo Park 
tells us that with the Mandingoes and Bambaras the use of salt is such a loznfy 
that to say of a man, * he flavors his food with salt,* it is to imply that he la 
rich ; and children will suck a piece of rock-salt as if it were sufi:ar. No stronger 
mark of respect or affection can be shown in Muscovy, than the sending of salt 
from the tables of the rich to their poorer friends. In the book of Leviticus it ia 
expressly commanded as one of the ordinances of Moses, that every oblation of 
meat upon the altar shall be seasoned with salt, without lacking ; and hence it is 
called the Salt of the Ckivenant of God. The Greeks and Romans also used salt 
in their sacrificial cakes ; and it is still used in the services of the Latin church^ 
the *parva miea,^ or pinch of salt, being, in the ceremony of baptism, put into 
the ehild*s mouth, while the priest says, ' Receive the Fait of wisdom, and may it 
be a propitiation to thee for eternal life.' Everywhere, and almost always*. 
Indeed, it has been regarded as emblematical of wisdom , wit, and immortality. To 
taste a man*8 salt, was to be bound by the rite? of hospitslity ; and no oath was 
more solemn than that which was sworn upon bread and salt. To sprinkle the 
meat with salt was to drive awi^ the devil, and to this day, among the super- 
stitious, nothing is more niilncky than to spill the salt.'*— -Z«^Ae6y on Food. 

3* Pliospliate of I«iiiie and other Inorffanle Substance* 
(p. 66, 1 10).—*' All food contains certain saline substances. If we bum a portion 



of fhe flesh of an j animal, we maj drive off the carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, and * ashes * are left. These ashes are the saline and mineral (inorganic) 
constitnents of the animal. They exist iu the blood and tissues, and are as 
essential to the life of the animal as those other elements which were expelled 
by heat. like the latter they are constantly being used up aod carried off from 
the body, and like them must be replaced by means of oar food* Cooking, espe- 
cially boiling, tends to dissolve away some of these salts, and care slM>uld be 
taken to supply them by means of uncooked food, as freifh vegetables and ftnits ; 
milk also contains them. One of the most important of these inorganic sub- 
stances is phosphate of lime, or *■ bone earth,* as it is called, from the fact that 
about forty per cent of healthy bone is made np of it. When it is deficient, 
the bones are soft and are liable to be bent by the actions of the muscles 
attached to them, and a permanent deformity may be the consequence. This form 
of lime is contained in wheat, barley, oats, and rye, and fh)m these sources the 
chief supply of it is derived. These plants require phosphate of lime for their 
growth and the perfecting of their grains ; hence it it supplied artificially by 
the former. A diet deficient in substances yielding the phosphate of lime is inja- 
rious to man, and should be avoided. Its presence in wheat>flour accounts 
in part for the fact that our ordinary loaf of bread makes so good a * staff of life,* 
and that it is, and has been, so widely used as an article of food by the strongest 
and most vigorous races of mAnkind.^^ —Lcuiketier'i MamtaL 

4« Tbe NeceMttjr of Faf In tlie Food of CUldren (p. 60, t St). 
^*' Children who dislike fat cause much anxiety to parents, for they are almost 
always thin, and, if not diseased, are not healthy. If care be not taken, they 
foil into a scrofulous condition, in which diseased Joints, enlarged glands, sore 
eyes, and even consumption occur; and every effort should be made to overcome 
this dislike. If attention be fi:iven to this matter of diet, there need be no anx- 
iety about the possibility of increasing the quantity of fbod consumed, whilst the 
neglect, the dislike, will probably increase until disease is produced. The chief 
period of growth— viz., fW>m seven to sixteen years of age— is the most Important 
in this respect, for a store of fat in the body is then essential. Those who are 
inclined to be fat usually like fat in food, and then it may be desirable to limit its 
nse. Some who cannot eat it when hot like it when cold, and all should select 
that kind which they prefer. Those living in Russia and Laplsnd devour very 
large qnuitities, as seven pounds daily, and eat it even raw, while those dwell- 
ing in hot countries use very little. It produces more heat than any other kind 
of food/'— .S%fu;(ir(f Smith on Health. 

5« Wbjr too mocb Sa^ar ts Injurious (p. 61, t S^)*—*' Sugar is 
very wholesome, and, as I told yon, we want some in our diet. But children 
will often eat too much sugar, Just as they will eat too little fot. The harm it 
does them is— first, it is very apt to spoil the teeth; second, it takes away the 
appetite for other food. If you are always eating sweet cakes and sugarplums, 
yon will not care for plain, nourishing diet Now, what is best for us all is, to 
have good appetites for wholesome food ; it will do more to keep ns in health all 
our lives than anything else ; and there is a great deal in getting the right habit.'* 
Candies are frequently adulterated with plaster-of-paris, chalk, and certain forms 
or earth, that are indigestible ; but worse than that, the coloring matters and 
flavoring extracts that are used in the bright-tinted and fruity-flavored confec- 
tionery are absolute poisons in many instances, such as arsenic, copper, sine, 
lead, prnssi? and sulphuric ftpld,— 5*fw** l<99on9 On Ueojlth {in^r(}. 



VOTES. 

6. The <?trele ot OrsMftle I«if!B (p. 53, ^ a).— Man, as an animal, is chemi^ 
cally an oxidizing agent, reducing again to primitive forms the principles built up by 
the vegetable world, and taken in by him either directly as vegetables, or indirectly 
in the shape of the material of other animals. Without vegetable life animals 
could not exist, and never could have existed ; side by side they grow and flourish, 
indispensable to each other's existence ; the tree brealcing up the exhaled carbonic 
add of the animal, the carbon being stored up in its increasing mass, while the 
oxigen is returned again free and uncombined, to the atmosphere for the respira- 
tory needs of the animal world. Round and round go the elementary bodies in 
ceaseless change of form, nevertheless never more than they were at first and will 
be at the last ; the atomic material of this planetary sphere being ever absolutely 
the same in amount The material of the bodies of Saul and his sons when burnt 
by the men of Israel after their ig^ominiotu exposure at Bethshan, in consequence 
of their defeat on Mount Gilboa, are circulating amongst us still ; it served others 
before them, and has formed part of thousands since. It is quite within the bounds 
of chemical possibility that some of the atoms contained in the fitted apple of Eve, 
may have lain in the material of the iq>ple which revealed to Newton the law of 
fpnLv\\aJ&on.^Fotk€rgill OH the Maintenance 0/ Health, 

7. The Sustaining Po^frer ot Water (p. 55, ^ 5).— Water is the most 
reliable and grateful drink for man. Nature has many admixtures in the juices of 
fruits, but none so satisfying to excessive thirst as pure water. It will even pro> 
long life when nutritious food b ncc taken, as we have a well-known instance, 
recorded by Dr. McNaughton, in the transactions of the Albany Institute of New 
York for 2836. The case was that of a man who lived upon water alone for fifty . 
three da3r8. This he did while laboring under some delusion which impelled him 
to abstain from all ordinary nourishment, water alone could he be induced to pa^* 
take ot His strength was tolerably well sustained during the first six weeks ; b« 
was able, in fifict, to go out of doors ; and even on the day of his death he was abU 
to dt up in bed. — Dr, yames Knight, 

8. The Bffect ot CVka^wA^ on the Appetite (p. 60, ^ 23).— Climate has 
an important influence on the quantity of food demanded by the system ; and 
every one has experienced in his own person a considerable difference at different 
seasons of the year. Travelers' accounts of the amount of food consumed by th9 
natives of the frigid zone are almost incredible. They speak of men eating a hun' 
dred pounds of meat in a day ; and a Russian admiral, Saritcheff, mentions an 
instance of a man who, in his presence, ate at a single meal a mess of boiled rice 
and butter weiging 38 pounds. Although it is difficult to reg^d these statements 
with entire confidence, the general opinion is undoubtedly well founded that the 
appetite is greater in cold than in warm climates. Dr. Hayes, the Arctic explorer, 
states, from his own observation, that the daily ration of the Esquimaux is from 
X3 to 15 pounds of meat, about one-third of which was UX. He once saw an 
Esquim.*n consume ten pounds of walrus-flesh and blubber at a single meal, 
which however lasted several hours, with the thermometer 60** or 70'^ below zero. 
Some members of his own party manifested a constant craving for ftitty substances, 
and were in the habit of drinking the contents of the oil-kettle with evident relish. 
-Ftinfs Physiology. 

9. Welffht and Health (p. 58, t 17).— The weight of the body is very 
generally assumed to be an infiillible index or proof of the maintenance of a 
healthy condition of the body ; and that food which keeps up the weight has teen 
r^farded as satisfactory and nutritious. But this is not always a safe judgment, 
owing to the property in water from innutritious food to make good the loss cf 
weight caused by the withdrawal of albumen and fisit. The weight may remain 
the same, while we are ** losing flesh." Fat, also, may increase in baoly nour- 
ished people, while the more essential element of albumen i3 diminishing : the fac^ 



NOTES. 

being that the badly fed are not always lighter than those who are well nourished. 
And further, the feeling of satisfaction alter eating is deceptive ; the Iri^h peasant 
who consumes ten pounds of potatoes in a day feels quite satisfied, but is in 
reality badly nourished by his diet containing three4burths water.— />^ VoU^t/ 
Munich. 

10. The Effeeta ot m. Poor Diet (p. 63, t ^o.)— The food of the poot 
in olden times was poor and scanty ; so much so, in fact, that their powers of 
life were depressed ; and we believe this fact had much to do with the fearful 
mortality of the plague throughout Europe during the middle ages. The lo#et 
classes, especially those living in crowded cities, and subsisting on the scanty 
and monotonous diet that the historians of the period describe, were the princiii*.! 
sufferers. From 1996 to 1666, hundreds of thousands, were carried off by the most 
fearful pestilences the earth has ever known. Rye in France and oats in England 
were for generations the almost exclusive diet ; wheat was a luxury, wliich even 
the rich might only indulge in at Christmas. Oats were known in Gemumy a,ooo 
years ago, and was probably the original bread-grain for all Europe.— ZV. y. 
Knight, 

1 1. Variety In Diet and In Its Preparation Beuellolal (p. 63, ^ 31).— 
** Every dietary ishould contain fresh vegetables. It b further necessary that 
certain articles belonging to the same class be varied from day to day, otherwise 
the appetite clogs. Beef should alternate with mutton, for example ; or variety 
should be secured by different modes of cooking the same article. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that the art of cookery b a matter of national importance, not 
only because it renders food palatable, but because the more it b studied and 
practiced the greater b the economy which may be effected. It b chiefly in thb 
relation that beverages, condiments, etc., become such valuable dietetic adjuncts.'* 
— Wilson** Hand-booh of Hygient, 

12* Some Bxperiments as to Food (p. 63, ^ 31).— Magendie made nu* 
merous experiments on the inferior animals to test the value of different forms of 
nutriment He showed that a diet exclusively composed of starch and sugar 
would not support life. So too, dogs confined to white bread and water died with 
all the symptoms of starvation ; but on tlie military brown bread animals lived 
pretty well, as this article contains a greater variety of the alimentary principles 
Other experiments liave given an account of geese limited to some one substance 
All of them died ; the animal fed upon gum on the sixteenth day ; that led with 
sugar on the twenty-first day ; one fed with starch on the twenty-fourth day ; and 
one fed with white of egg on the twenty-sixth day. In 1769, before these ezperi. 
ments were performed, Dr. Staric, a young Englbh physiologist, fell a victim at 
an early age to ill-judged experiments on himself as to the effects of different 
foods. He lived for forty-four days on bread and water, for twenty-nine days 
on bread, sugar and water, and for twenty-four dajrs on bread, water and olive 
oil ; until finally liis constitution became broken, and he died from the effects of 
hb experiments.— /"//«/'* Physiology, 

13. Tlie Food Ctrele in Nature (p. 54, 1 3).— There are the same ultimate 
elements in flesh as in flour, the same in animab as in vegetables. The vegetable 
draws food from the soil and from the air, and being fiilly matured, it or some 
part of it is eaten by the animal. But in completing the circle, the vegetable 
receives and thrives upon the animal itself, in whole or in part, or the refuse which 
it daily throws off. The very bones of an animal are by nature or man made to 
increase the growth of vegetables and really to enter into their structure, and 
being again eaten, animals may be said to eat their own bones, and live on theii 
own flesh. Hence there is not only an unbrolcen circle in the production of food 
from different sources, but even the same food may be shown to be produced 
from itself. Surely this is an illustration of the fable of the young Phoenix arising 
from the ashes of its ^9xtn\.,— Edward Smith on Foods, 
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OHAPTEaa V. 

VOOD AND DRINK. 

SeosmityfoT Fbod^Wade and Bepair-'Hufiffer and Thint^Amourk, 
qf Food—BenowUian qf the Body—Mixed DUtr—MUk—Bggti-^Meai 
—Cooking— VegeUMe Food— Bread— The Jhftaio—FhiiU— Purity 
qf Water— AeHon qf Water upon Lead-^Ooffee^ Tea^ and Choeoiate 
—BIffeeteqf Alcohol, 

1. Necessity for Food. — ^Activity is everywhere fol- 
lowed by waste. The engine uses up coal and water to 
produce motion, the stream wears away its bank, the 
growing corn-blade draws tribute from the soil. When the 
human body acts, and it is always in action during life, some 
of its particles are worn out and thrown off. This waste 
must constantly be repaired, or the body suffers. In this 
fact is seen the necessity for food. The particles, thus worn 
out, being henceforth useless, are removed from the body. 
Our food and drink are rapidly transformed into a new 
supply of living, useful material, to be in turn used up 
and replaced by a fresher supply. 

2. Waste and Repair. — ^In this way the healthful 
body, though always wasting, is always building up, and 
does not greatly change in size, form, or weight At two 
periods of life the processes of waste and repair are not ex- 
actly balanced. In early life the process of building up is 
more active, and in consequence the form is plump, and 
the stature increases. Bepair now exceeds waste. On. the 
other hand, when old age comes on, the wasting process is 
more active, the flesh and weight diminish, the skin falls 
in wrinkles, and the senses become dull. Only during the 
prime of life — from about twenty to sixty years of age— is 
the balance exact between loss and gain. {Read Note 7.) 

1 . What follows activity t Bxamples ? NecoMity for food ? 
j|» Give the th«ofy ia raatioii to waste and repair. 
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8. Hunger and TMrst. — ^When the system is deprived 
of its supply of solid food during a longer time than usnal^ 
nature gives warning by the sensation of hunger^ to 
repair the losses that have taken place. This sensation 
or pain appears to be located in the stomachy but it is really 
a distress of the system at large. Let a sufficient quantity 
of nourishment be introduced into the system in any other 
way than by the mouth, and it will appease hunger just as 
certainly as when taken in the usual manner. 

4. The feeling of thirst, in like manner, is evidence that 
the system is suffering from the want of water. The 
apparent seat of the distress of thirst is in the throat ; but 
the injection of water into the blood-vessels is found to 
quench thirst, and by the immersion of the body in water, 
the skin will absorb sufficient to satisfy the demands of the 
system. The length of time that man can exist without 
food or drink is estimated to be about seven days. If water 
alone be supplied, life will last much longer ; there being 
cases recorded where men have lived twenty days and over, 
without taking any solid food. (ReadNou i.) 

i. Quantity of Food. — The quantity of food required 
varies greatly, according to the individual and his mode of 
life. The young, and others who lead active lives, or who 
live in the open air, require more food than the old, the 
inactive, or the sedentary. Those who live in cold regions 
require more than the inhabitants of hot climates. Habit, 
also, has much to do with the quantity of food required. 
Some habitually eat and drink more than they actually 
need, while a few. eat less than they should. 

6. The average daily quantity of food and drink for a 
healthy man of active habits is estimated at six pounds. 
This amount may be divided in about the following pro- 

8 • System deprived of food ? Warning ? What U the pain ? flow proved ? 

4. Feeling of thirst f Seat of the pam? How proved? Time a person can 
exist without food ? 

5. Amount of food required? The yoang and others? Those living in hot 
and cold climates ? Habits ? 

6. Quantity of food daily? How divided? Compare with the weight of the body f 
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portions : the mineral kingdom furnishes three and one- 
half pounds, including water and salt ; the vegetable king- 
dom, one and one-half pounds, including bread, vegetables, 
and fruits; the animal kingdom, one pound, comprising 
meat, eggs, butter, and the like. This quantity is about 
one twenty-fourth the weight of the body, as it is generally 
computed ; the average weight of an adult man being placed 
at 140 pounds. A man, therefore, consumes an amount of 
solid and liquid nutriment every twenty-four days equal 
in weight to that of his body, a corresponding amount 
being excreted, or removed from the system in the same 

time. {ReadNMs 3 atid 8, end of Chapter,) 

7. Renovation of the Body. — By this process, so far 
as weight is concerned, the body might be renewed every 
twenty-four days; but these pounds of food are not all real 
nutriment A considerable portion of that which we eat 
is innutritions, and though useful in various ways, is not 
destined to repair the losses of the system. An opinion 
has prevailed that the body is renewed throughout once in 
seven years; how correct this may be it is not easy to 
decide, but probably the renovation of the body takes 
place in a much shorter period. Some parts are ^ery 
frequently renewed, the nutritive fluids changing more or 
less completely, several times during the day. The muscles, 
and other parts in frequent exercise, change often during a 
year; the bones not so often, and the enamel of the teeth 
probably never changes after being once fully formed, {.m.'^s 

8. IKUxed Diet. — The habits of different nations in 
respect to diet exhibit the widest and strangest diversity. 
The civilized, cook their food, while savages often eat 
it in a raw state. Some prefer it when fresh, others allow 
it to remain until it has become tainted with decay- 
Those dwelling in the far north subsist almost wholly on 

T. How often then miebt the bodv be renewed? Why is it not? Opinion T 
How correct ? What fbrther is stated ? 
8. Habits of nations? Give the different cases. 
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animal food, while those living in hot climates have boun- 
tiful supplies of delicious fruits with which to satisfy all 
their bodily wants. One race subsists upon the banana, 
another upon the blubber of seals. In temperate climates, 
a diet composed partly of vegetable and partly of animal 
food is preferred. (Read NoU % end of Chapter^ • 

9. The important point to consider is, however, not one 
of origin, but whether the chemical principles (mentioned 
in the last chapter) enter into the composition of the diet 
A purely vegetable diet may be selected which would contain 
all the principles necessary to sustain life. It is recorded of 
Louis Cornaro, a Venetian noble, that lie supported himself 
comfortably for fifty-eight years on a daily allowance of 
twelve ounces of vegetable food, and about a pint of light 
wine. On the other hand, the food of John the Baptist, 
consisting of "locusts and wild honey/' is an example of 
the sustaining power of a diet chiefly animal in its origin. 

10. In our climate, those who lead active lives crave an 
allowance of animal food; and it has been found by ex- 
perience that with it they can accomplish more work and 
are less subject to fatigue, than without it. Among na- 
tions where an exclusively vegetable diet is employed, indi- 
gestion is a disorder especially prevalent. (Read Note 4.) 

11. The necessity for occasionally changing or varying 
the diet, is seen in the fact that no single article comprises 
all the necessary principles of food, and that the contin- 
uous use of any one diet, whether salt or fresh, is followed 
by defective nutrition and disease. There is one exception 
to this rule : in infancy, milk alone is best calculated 
to support life ; for then the digestive powers are incom- 
pletely developed, and the food must be presented in the 
simplest form possible. It should also be remembered 



9. The point to couBidert Vegetable diet? Louis Comaro ? John the Bap 
tie^t? 

10. What has been found In our climate ? ExcluBive vegetable diet ? 

11. Necessity for change in diet ? Continuous use of the samo (Uet t Excej^ 
tionr Why? Too rich diet t Horses? 
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that too rich diet ib injurious, just as truly as one that is 
inadequate. When the food of horses is too nutritious, in- 
stinct leads them to gnaw the wood-work of their mangers.* 

12. Different Articles of Diet— Milk.— Milk is the 
earliest nutriment of the human race, and in the selection 
and arrangement of its constituents, may be regarded as a 
model food, no other single article being capable of sustain- 
ing life so long. Cow^s milk holds casein, one of the albu- 
minoids, about five parts in one hundred ; a fatty principle, 
when separated, known as butter, about four parts ; sugar 
of milk four parts; water and salts eighty-seven parts. 
The casein and fatty substance are far more digestible in 
milk than afler they have been separated from it in the 
form of cheese and butter. 

13. Since milk, in itself, is so rich an article of food, 
the use of it as a beverage is unwise, unless the quantity 
of the other articles consumed be reduced at the same 
time. The milk sold in cities is apt to be diluted with 
water. The way to detect the cheat is by testing the 
specific gravity of the article. Good milk is about 1030 ; 
skimmed milk, 1035 ; but milk diluted one-fifth is 1024. 
An instrument called the lactometer is also used, by which 
the amount of cream present is ascertained. 

14. "Eggs. — ^The egg is about two-thirds water, the bal- 
ance is pure albumen and fat in nearly equal proportions. 
The fat is in the yolk, and gives it its yellow color. Eggs 
contain none of the sugar principles, and should be eaten 
with bread or vegetables that contain them. Soft-boiled 
eggs are more wholesome than those which are hard-boiled 
or fried, as the latter require longer time to digest. 

15. Meats. — The meats, so called, are derived from 
the muscular parts of various animals. They are most im- 



1 2« Milk as a model food f Cow^s milk ? The conRtitnents when separated ? 

13. Milk as a beverage? Milk sold in cities ? How to detect the cheat ? 

14. ComposiiioQ of eggs? Yolk? How should eggs be eaten? VHiy? H 'W 
boiled? Why? 

15 • Meats, whence derived ? Why important ? Fle»h of young animals ? 

(• ReadNQU lo, fn4 of Chapttr^i 
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portant articles of food for adalte^ inasmuch as they are 
richly stored with albnminoid snbstances, and contain 
more or less fat. Such food is very nourishing and easily 
digested if eaten when fresh, — veal and pork being excep- 
tions. The flesh of young animals is more tender and, in 
general, more digestible than that of older ones. All meat 
is more tough immediately after the killing of the animal, 
but improves by being kept a certain length of time. 

16. Some persons prefer flesh that has begun to show 
signs of decomposition, or is unmistakably putrid. By 
some, venison is not considered to have its proper flavor 
until it is tainted. In England, people prefer mutton 
that is in a similar condition, just as on the continent of 
Europe many delight in cheese that is in a state of decom- 
position. In certain less civilized countries flesh is not only 
eaten uncooked, but in a mouldy, rotten condition. The 
use of such food is not always immediately injurious, but 
it predisposes to certain diseases, as indigestion and fevers. 

17. Cold is one means of preserving meat from decay. 
In the markets of northern Russia, the frozen carcases of 
animals stand exposed for sale in the winter air for a con- 
siderable time, and are sawn in pieces, like sticks of wood, 
as the purchases are made; such meat, when thawed, 
being entirely fit for food. Beef and pork are preserved 
by salting down in brine, and in this condition may be 
carried on long voyages or kept for future use. Salted 
meat is not as nutritious as fresh, since the brine absorbs 
its rich juices and hardens its fibres. Long continued use 
of^salt meats, without fresh vegetables, gives rise to the 
disease called scurvy, formerly very prevalent on ship- 
board and in prisons ; but now scarcely known. 

18« 0<!K)king. — The preparation of food by the agency 



16. Preference of personn? Venison? Mutton? Cheese? Uncooked fle'h? 

IT. Cold as a preserver? Meat in Rumia? Beef and pork, how preserved? 
Salted meat as food ? Scurvy ? 

18. The antiqolty of the onstom of cooking food? Object of cooking? The 
oyster ? Baw meat as an occasional food ? 
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of fire is of almost universal practice, even among the 
rudest nations. The object of cooking is to render food 
more easy of digestion by softening it, to develop its 
flavor, and to raise its temperature more nearly to that of 
the body, A few articles of flesh-food are eaten un- 
cooked in civilized lands, the oyster being an instance. 
Raw meat is occasionally eaten by invalids with weak 
digestive powers, and by men training for athletic con- 
tests. 

19. In boiling meat, the water in which it is placed 
tends to dissolve its nutrient juices. In fact, the cooking 
may be so conducted as to rob the meat of its nourish- 
ment, its tenderness, and even of its flavor. The proper 
method, in order to preserve or promote these qualities, is 
to place the meat in boiling water, which, after a few 
minutes, should be reduced in temperature. In this way 
the intense heat, at first, coagulates the exterior layers of 
albumen, and imprisons the delicate juices; after that, 
moderate heat best softens it throughout. When soup is 
to be made, an opposite course should be pursued; for 
then the object is to extract the juices and reject the fibre. 
Meat, for such purpose, should be cut in small pieces and 
put into cold water, which should then be gradually raised 

to boiling heat. (Read Note 1 1, end of Chapter:^ 

20. Roasting is probably the best method of cooking 
meat, especially "joints'' or large pieces, as by this process 
the meat is cooked in its own juices. Roasting should 
begin with intense heat, and be continued at a moderate 
temperature, in order to prevent the drying out of the 
nutritious juices, as by this process an outer coating or 
crust of coagulated albumen is formed. During this pro- 
cess the meat loses one-fourth of its weight, but the loss 
is almost wholly water, evaporated by the heat. Too 

19. EffSect of boiline meat? How may the cooking be done? The proper 
method ? Effect t Making of eonp ? 

20. Roasting? How should ii oe done? Give the philosphy of the procesa 
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intense or prolonged heat will dry the meat, or burn it 
Frying is the worst possible method, as the heated fat, by 
penetrating the meat, or other article placed in it, dries 
and hardens it, and thus renders it indigestible. 

21. Trichina. — It should be remembered that ham, 
sausages, and other forms of pork, should never be eaten 
in a raw or imperfectly cooked condition. The muscle of 
the pig is often infested by a minute animal parasite, or 
worm, called trichina spiralis. This worm may be intro- 
duced alive into the human body in pork food, where it 
multiplies with great rapidity, and gives rise to a painful 
and serious disease. This disease has been prevalent in 
Germany, and cases of it occur from time to time in this 
country. 

22. Fish. — The part of fish that is eaten is the muscle, 
Just as in the case of the meats and poultry. It closely 
resembles flesh in its composition, but is more watery. 
Some varieties are very easy of digestion, such as salmon, 
trout, and cod; others are quite indigestible, especiallf 
lobsters, clams, and shell-fish generally. A diet in which 
fish enters as the chief article, is ill adapted to strengthen 
mind or body, while its continued use is said to be the 
fertile source of nearly every form of disease of the skin. 
Spme persons are so constituted that they can eat no kind 
of fish without experiencing unpleasant results. 

23. Vegetable Food. — The list of vegetable articles 
of diet is a very long one, including the grains from which 
cur bread-stufFs are made, the vegetables from the garden, 
Mid the fruits. All the products of the vegetable king- 
dom are not alike useful. Some are positively hurtful; 
indeed, the most virulent poisons, as strychnia and prussic 
acid, are obtained from certain vegetables. Again, of such 

2 1 • What is " Trichina ?" How gnarded ag^ainst ? 

22. Whatpart of fish is eaten ? What does it resemble ? Fish as food for 
digestion ? Fish as a diet ? 

33. List of vegetable articles ? Usefulness of the different yegetablei T 
Strychnia ? What rarther is said in relation to the nourishing and other qualities 
9f vegetables* 
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articles as have been fonnd good for food, some are more 
nourishing than others: some require very little prepara- 
tion for use, while others are hard and indigestible, and 
can only be used after undergoing many preparatory pro- 
cesses. Great care must therefore be exercised, and many 
experiments made, before we can atriye at a complete 
knowledge in reference to these articles of diet. Tea,, 
coffee^ and other substances from which drinks are made, 
•»re of vegetable origin. 

24. Bread. — ^Wheat is the principal and most valuable 
kind of grain for the service of man. Bread made from 
wheat-flour has been in use for many hundreds of years, 
and on this account, as well as because of its highly 
nourishing properties, has been aptly called " the staff of 
life." We never become tired of good bread as an article 
of daily food. 

The white kinds of flour contain more starch and leiss 
gluten than the darker, and are therefore less nutritions. 
The hard-grain wheat yields the best flour. In grinding 
wheat, the chaff or bran is separated by a process called 
** bolting." Unbolted flour is used for making brown or 
Graham bread. (I^ead Note 5.) 

25. The form of bread most easily digested is that which 
has been " leavened," or rendered porous by the nse of 
yeast, or by some similar method. Unleavened bread 
requires much more mastication. Hot bread is unwhole- 
some, because it is not firm enough to be thoroughly mas- 
ticated, but is converted into a pasty, heavy mass that is 
not easily digested. 

26. Wheaten bread contains neariy every principle requi- 
site for sustaining life, except fat This is commonly added 
in other articles of diet, especially in butter, — " bread and 
\>utter," consequently, forming an almost perfect article of 

24. Wheat? "Staff of life?" White flour? Hard-graln wheats? Boltingt 
Graham bread ? 

25. Leavened bread? Unleavened? Hot bread? 

96. Wheaten bread t Br^ftd an4 bnUer ? Bzperim^Qt Qn tbe dog T 
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food. "Ihe following experiment is recorded: '^A dog 
eafcing ad libitwn of white bread, made of pure wheat, and 
freely supplied with water, did not live bejond fifty daya 
He died at the end of that time with all the signs of 
gradual exhaustion.'' Death took place, not because there 
was anything hurtful in the bread, but because of the 
absence of one or more of the food-principles. 

27. The Potato. — The common or Irish potato is the 
yegetable most extensively used in this country and Oreat 
Britain. Among tiie poorer classes in Ireland it is the 
main article of food. While it is not so rich in nutritious 
substances as many others, it has some very useful qualities. 
It keeps well from season to season, and men do not weary 
of its continuous use. It is more than two-thirds water, 
the balance being chiefly starch, with a little albumen. 

28. The sweet potato diflfers from the white or common, 
in containing more water and a small proportion of sugar. 
The common potato and the tomato belong to the same 
botanical order as the '^nightshades," but do not possess 
their poisonous qualities, unless we except potatoes that 
are in the process of germination or sprouting, when they 
are found injurious as food. 

29. Fmita. — ^These are produced, in this country, in 
great abundance, and are remarkable alike for their variety 
and delicious flavor ; consequently they are consumed in 
large quantities, especially during the warmer months. 
The moderate use of ripe fruits, in their season, is 
beneficial, because they oflTer a pleasant substitute for the 
more concentrated diet that is used in cold weather. The 
umounfc of solid nutriment they contain is, however, 
small. The percentage of water in cherries is seventy- 
five, in grapes eighty-one, in apples eighty two. Unripe 
fruits contain starch, which, during the process of ripening 

27. State what is eaid of the Irish potato ? 

28. Sweet potato? Nightshades? PoUtoes when ^rminatine ? 

29. Fruits ? Use of ripe fruit ? Nutriment they contato ? starch in iinrlm 
Suits ? Cooking of onripe firaits ? 
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is converted into sngar. Such fruits are indigestible and 
should be avoided : cooking, however, in part removes the 
objections to them. 

M. Pure Water. — It is important that the water we 
drink and use in the preparation of food should be pure. 
It should be clear and colorless, with little or no taste or 
smell, and free from any great amount of foreign ingre- 
dients. Chemically pure water does not occur in nature : 
it is only obtained by the condensation of steam, carefully 
conducted, and is not as agreeable for drinking purposes 
as the water furnished by springs and streams. Eain-water 
is the purest occurring in nature ; but even this contains 
certain impurities, especially the portion which falls in the 
early part of a shower; for in its descent from the clouds, 
the particles floating in the air are caught by the falling 
drops. 

31. Water from springs and wells always contains more 
or less foreign matter of mineral origin. This imparts to 
the drink its pleasant taste — the sparkle, or " life," coming 
from the gases absorbed by the water during its passage 
under ground. The ordinary supply of cities is from some 
pure stream or pond conveyed from a distance through 
pipes, the limpid fluid containing generally only a small 
amount of impurity. Croton water, the supply of New 
York City, is very pure, and contains only four and a half 
grains to a gallon : the Eidgewood water of Brooklyn holds 
even less foreign matter. 

. 32. Drinking-water may contain as large a proportion as 
sixty to seventy grains per gallon of impurity, but a much 
larger quantity renders it unwholesome. The mineral 
spring waters, used popularly as medicines, are highly 
charged with mineral substances. Some of them, such as 



30. How should drinking-water be as regards color and emell ? Chemically 
pnre water ? How obtained ? Agreeableness of perfectly pare water ? 

31. Spring and well water? Whence the epame, or life? The water supply 
of cities ? Croton wate t Bidgewood ? 

32. Imparities in drinking-water? Mineral springs * 
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the waters at Saratoga, contain three hundred grains and 

more to the gallon. (Read Note 6, end of Chapter:) 

33. Action of Water upon Lead. — The danger of 
using water that has been in contact with certain metals is 
well known. Lead is one of the most readily soluble, and 
probably the most poisonous of these substances in common 
use. When pure water and an untarnished surface of lead 
come m contact, the water gradually corrodes the metal, 
and soon holds an appreciable quantity of it in solution. 
When this takes place the water becomes highly injurious: 
the purer the water, and the more recent the use of the 
metal, the greater will be the danger. {Note i2,end of Chapter,) 

34. In cities, lead pipes are commonly used to convey 
water through the houses.;^ lead being also used in the con- 
struction of roofs, cisterns, and vessels for keeping water 
and other liquids. Afterthe articles of lead have been in 
use several months, the danger of lead-poisoning dimin- 
ishes. An insoluble coating of the sulphate of lead forms 
upon the exposed surface, thus protecting it from further 
corrosion. It is, however, a wise precaution, at all times to 
reject the water or other fluid that has been in contact 
with leaden vessels over night, or for a number of hours. 
Allow the water in pipes to run freely before using. 

35. Coffee. — This is an important addition to diet, and 
if moderately used is beneficial to persons of adult age. 
As commonly employed, it consists of an infusion in boil- 
ing water of the roasted and ground berry. The water 
extracts certain flavoring and coloring matters, but that 
which gives it its peculiar stimulant qualities is the alka- 
loid caffein. With most persons its action is that of a 
gentle stimulant, without any injurious reaction. It pro- 
duces a restful feeling after exhausting efforts of mind or 

33. What iB stated of the action of water npon lead ? 

34. Lead in pipef* and other thin^ ? Advice ? What takes place after the artU 
cles of lead have been used mnch ? What is wise ? 

35* Coffee as an article of diet? Of what does it consist? How does thu 
water affect the coffee ? The peculiar stimulant ? How does it affect most pen 
oono? 
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body; it tranqoilizeSy but does not disqualify for labor; 
and hence it is highly esteemed by persons of literary pur- 
suits. 

M Another property of coffee is, that it diminishes the 
waste of the tissues, and consequently permits the per- 
formance of excessive labor upon an economical and in- 
adequate diet This has been tested among the miners of 
Belgium. Their allowance of solid food was below that 
found necessary in prisons and elsewhere; but, with the 
addition of about four pints of coffee daily^ they were en- 
abled to undergo severe labor without reducing their mus- 
cular strength. The caravans which traverse the deserts 
are supported by coffee during long journeys and length- 
ened privation of food. Among armies it is indispensable 
in supplementing their imperfect rations, and in relieving 
the sense of fatigue after great exposure and long marches. 
When taken with meals, coffee is also thought to promoter 
digestion. 

J7. Tea. — The effects of tea-drinking are very similar 
to those of coffee, and are due to a peculiar principle called 
thein. This principle is probably the same as that found 
in coffee, caffetn, since the chemical composition of both 
is precisely alike. Tea, as a beverage, is made from the 
dried leaves of the plant by the addition of hot water; if 
the tea is boiled, the oil which gives it its agreeable flavor 
is driven off with the steam. There are two kinds of 
tea — the black and the green : the latter is sometimes in- 
jurious, producing wakefulness and other nervous sjrmp- 
toms. The excessive use of either coffee or te^ will cause 
wakefulness. 

38. During Dr. Kane's expedition in the Arctic regions, 
the effects of these articles were compared. "After re- 



36. Another property of cofteof Hineni of Belgiiim? The Caravani? 
Among armies ? Taken with mealo f 

37. Effects of tea-drinking? Peculiar principle? The tea beverage, how 
made ? Black and green tea f Ezcust^ive use of tea or coffee ? 

38. Experiments made during Kane's expedition? 
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peated tnals, the men took most kindly to coffee in the 
morning and tea in the evening. The coffee seemed to 
continue its influence throughout the day, and they seemed 
to grow hungry less rapidly than after drinking tea, ¥^hile 
tea soothed them after a day's hard labor, and the better 
enabled them to sleep. They both operated upon fatigued 
men like a charm, and their superiority oyer alcoholio 
stimulants was very decided." 

39. Chocolate is made from the seeds of the cocoa-tree, 
a native of tropical America. Its effects resemble some* 
what those of tea and coffee, but it is very rich in nutri- 
ment. Linnaeus, the botanist, was so fond of this beverage, 
that he gave to the cocoa-tree the name, TJieobrofna — ^" the 
Food of the Gods." Its active principle is Iheobromifi. 

40. Alcohol.— The list of beverages that are consumed 
for the sake of the alcohol they contain is a very long one. 
Their use is almost universally prevalent, every civilized 
nation, and nearly every barbarous one, having its favonte 
alcoholic drink; and, as a general rule, the nations which 
stand the highest in civilization have the*greatest vaneties 
of these beverages, — ^at the same time using them the most 
intelligently and wisely. 

11. The wines and malt liquors that contain a small 
amount of alcohol are produced by fermentation. The 
beverages that hold a large proportion of alcohol, the 
'^ardent spirits,'^ are made by distillation. Enormous 
quantities of grains and fruits are thus yearly diverted 
from their proper uses as food ; some of these being com, 
wheat, rye, barley, potatoes, and rice; also the grape, apple, 
^pear, peach, sugar-cane, cherry, fig, and orange. Wine, the 
fermented juice of the grape, has been in use from time 
immemorial, while the introduction of distilled liquors 
dates from a comparatively recent period. 



39. State what {b said of chocolate. 

40. U^e of alcoholic drinks, how general ? The rule friyen f 

41 • llie beverages produced bv fermeotation f The ardent spirits r Grains and 
fimita employed ? Long use of wiue ? Of distilled liquors ? 
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42. What is the physiological action of alcohol ? Its first 
and most evident action is stimulation : this effect is tran- 
sient, and is followed by a variable degree of depression 
At first it sharpens the appetite and quickens digestion, 
but its habitual use impairs both. This stimulation is 
efficient in giving the system an artificial strength during 
some temporary derangement, and in enabling the endur 
ance of unusual fatigue or exposure. The experience ol 
Dr. Hayes, and other explorers of the polar regions, is that 
alcohol does not enable the body to resist the influence of 
cold, but, on the contrary, is always injurious. 

4S. Another property it has in common with tea and 
coflfee. It supports the powers of life, economizes food, and 
retards the waste of tissues ; in other words, it " banks the 
fires,'' and prevents their burning wastefuUy. On this 
principle we explain the restorative influence of wines or 
liquors during exhausting diseases, in convalescence, and 
after excessive labors of mind or body. 

14. Pure alcohol, or an excessive quantity of ardent 
spirits, is an undoubted poison, and has been frequently 
known to produce fatal results. Stimulants in moderate 
quantities have been thought to increase strength, and in 
this view they have been called "alcoholic foods." This is 
not now conceded by scientific men. The prevailing opin- 
ion is, that they serve no useful purpose as an article of 
diet, and that their beneficial influence is limited to cases 
where the system is enfeebled, where some unnatural de- 
mand is made upon the vital powers, or where the supply 
of food is insufficient. Hence, while alcohol has not the 
power to build up, it may obstruct the process of pulling 
down. 



4 St* DeBcribe the action of alcohol upon the human Bystem ? Experience of 
Dr. Hayes and otherg ? 

43* Another property of alcohol ? How do wc explain the reBtorative influence 
of wines and liquors ? 

4 4* Alcohol, a poison ? Moderate stimulants ? Prevailing opinion f Hence ? 
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QUESTIONS FOB TOPICAL BBYIEV. 

1. Howisfhe neceasi^ for food shown f ({4 

5. To what proceiiB of waste and repair is the body constantly sotjected t 64 

8. How do yon accoont for the sensations ot hanger and thirst t 65 

4. What ftirther can you state liaving relation to the sotjectt 66 

6. What can yon state in regard to the quantity of food required for the 

support of life ? 65,66 

6. What circumstances change the needs of persons, old and young, as re- 

gards food and drink? (j5^ j7 

7. What becomes of all the food and drink we consume? 66 

8. What ihrther can you state in relation to the process of renovation through 

which the body passes f 66 

9. What can you state of the habits of nations in respect to diet f 66, 67, 69 

10. What in relation to the selection of articles for food ? ^ 

11. What as respects the necessity for changing or varying the diet t 67 

13. What has been proved as regards animal food f 67 

IH. Ofwhat importance is milk as an artidec^ food? 67,68 

14. What are the constituents of milk? 68 

15. What can yon state of eggs as an article of food? 68 

16. Ofthe meats, so called, as an article of food? 68,69 

17. What effect does cold have upon meats? 69 

18. In what other way may beef and pork be preserved ? M 

19. What can you state of salted meat as food, and of its continued use ? 69 

20. Whai change does meat undergo in the cooking? 70,71 

21. What directions are given for boiling meat ? 70 

22. What for roasting, and with what results ? 70,71 

23. What is said about the fiying of meats? ■ 7i 

24. Give the statement in relation to trichina 7t 

25. State what is said in relation toflsh 71 

26. What is stated of the usefhlness and other properties of the products of 

the vegetable kingdom ? 71,72 

27. What ftarther is said of vegetable food? 71,72 

28. Why is bread made of wheat flour so important as an article of food ? 73 

29. Stat&whatever else you can in relation to bread 73,73 

80. Givethe statement respecting the potato 73 

81. What instated of fhiits, the use of them, their nutritious qualities, etc.? 73, 74 
32. How general is the existence of perfectly pure water ? 74 

83. What is stated in relation to drinking water ? 74,75 

84. How does the action of water upon lead affect lead ? 75 

85. What ftirther can you state on the subject? 75 

36. What properties has coffee as an article of diet ? 75,76 

37. In what circumstances has coffee been found peculiarly beneficial ? 76 

88. What comparison is made between coffee, tea, and chocolate ? 76 

89. How are the wines, and malt and other alcoholic beverages produced ? 77 

40. What articles are employed in their production ? TT 

41. Describe the physiological action of alcohol. 78 

43. What comparison it made between tea, coffee, and alcohol ? 78 

43. What can you state of alcohol, as a poison, a stimulant, and article of diet? 78 
41 What, th(*n, can be said of alcohol as i* recommendation ? ^.. .. . 78 



NOTES. 

1* Hnncer aii4 Tbirst (p. 65, t 4).—** We none of n» object to a 
■hftrp-f«t appetite ; that it by bo meant onpleatant, etpeeially when there it food 
tt hand; bat if tbit it not the cate it toon becomet a craving passion, a ttron^ 
impelling power. The cravings of hunger have done mnch for this world ; * look 
where we may, we tee it at the motive power which eett the vast array of haman 
machinery in action/ Hanger is aIf>o the incentive which directs our attention to 
the tystem'tneed for food, and if it be sharp enough the most loathsome substancet 
are greedily devoured. By it has man, and dviliaed man, too, been driven to feed 
upon the putrid corpte of hit comrade. Hunger it one of the great forces in action 
in the pretervation of the life uf the individual ; and the fear of it is one of the 
ptrongett incoitivet to action. But the pangs of hunger are tolerable in compari- 
son with the tortures of raging thirst In fttct, to terrible are the latter that they 
form one of the cruelett tortnret which man can inflict on man; to cruel a tor- 
ture, indeed, that it hat rarely been used, except in catee of bitter personal ani- 
motity, by others than brutal Eastern tyrants, or bigott under the influence of 
religiout fanaticism.**— .9^9<A«r^ on the Maintenanee<^ Health. 

%, The Rene^ral of the Body (p. 66, 1 7).—" To meet the^e constant 
chemical changes, material is taken in, in the form of food and drinlc, which is being 
constantly assimilated, and so nu^tion and repair are conducted. The rapidity 
with which these changet are carried on it much greater than is usually supposed. 
Paley, in his ' Natural Theology,* states that seven years are requisite for the per- 
fect renewal of the body ; and this statement, owing partly to the mysticism associa- 
ted with the number 7, is generally accepted and believed. The time really is rather 
months than years ; but it is absurd to fix a time which mutt necessarily vary iu 
diflSerent individuals, being much lets in the infimt than in the aged, in the active 
than the indolent ; widely difliBrent, too, in variout titsues, from the epithelium lin* 
ing of the glands of the stomach, renewed several times in each act of digestion, 
to the enamel of the tooth, which is probably never renewed daring a lifetime.** 

8. ▲ lilfetlme A lloirance of Food (p. 66, 1 6).—'* H. Soyer, in hie * Mod' 
em Housewife,* makes a calculation as to how much food an epicure of 70 years of 
age has consumed. This imaginary epicure, who is supposed to be a wealthy per- 
sonage, it placed by him on Primrose Hill at ten years old and told to look around 
him at the vast assemblage of animals and other objects he will in the course of 
a lifetime send down his throat— the sight of which is, of coarse, described as 
i^>palling. Among the other things, he i s to devonr 80 oxen, SOO sheep, 100 calves. 
800 lambs, 60 pigs, 1,800 fowls, 800 turkeyo, 863 pigeons, 120 tnrbot, 140 salmon, 
80,000 oysters, 5.745 lbs. of vegeubles, 24d5i^ lbs. of batter, 24,000 eggs, and 4)^ 
tons of bread, besides fruits, sweetmeats, etc., and 49 hogsheads of wine, 548 
gals, of spirits, and about 8,000 gals, of tea and cotTee. This is a mere outline of 
what we are told is destined to be consumed. To show there is no exaggeration, 
Soyer assures ns that he has from experience made up a scale of food for the day 
for a period of 60 year?, and it amounts to 83^ tons of meat, farinaceous food, and 
vegetable?, Qicy—Jovmal of Chemistry. 

4. A mixed Diet aflfords the best Resnlts(p.67,tlO).— *Themixed 
diet to which the inclination of man in temperate climates seems unusually to 
lead him, when circumstances allow that inclination to develop itself flreely, 
appears to be fully conformable to the construction of his dental and digestive 
apparatus, as well as to his instinctive cravings. And whilst on the one hand It 
maybe freely conceded to the advocates of ' vegetarianism,* that a well-selected 
vegetable diet is capable of producing, in the greatest number of individuals, the 
highest j9fty«ifa/ development of which they are capable, it may, on the other hand, 
be affirmed with equal certainty, that the subttitution of a moderate proportion 
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of aniniA] deeh ii in no way injnriont; bat, to fto m oar eyldenc* at preaent 
•xtenda, thia aeema father to favor the Idgheat mental development. And we can 
scarcely avoid the conclaalon that the Creator, by conferring on manaremarka- 
ble range of choice, intended to qnaliiy him for aabsis ting on thoae articles of 
diet, whether animal or vegetable, which he finda moat aoi table to hla tastea and 
wants."— IT. B. OarpmUr on th« PHndplet qf Phytkdogy, 

5. Bread (p. 72, 584).— "The health and power of a nation, as of an army, 
depend greatly on its food. * The quality of bread in any nation, commnnity, or 
family is a pretty good measure of its dviliaation. No one can entirely dispenf>e 
with it. Good or bad, in some form it mast be had. So it is, and has been from 
the earliest records of the race, and so it will doabtless continue. Leavened or 
fermented bread is as old aa the time of Moses, and its valne has been Hilly tested. 
Whatever be the precise action of the leaven, it transforms the grain by partial 
decomposition of it« original elements, and leaves as its ret>altant what all men in 
all ages have approved. Is the art of making good, honest, leavened, Bible bread 
lost in Massacbasetts, as some of oar friends declare t Baker*s bread is almost uni* 
versally adulterated. Bread hastily made in families is mixed in a variety of ways, 
with a variety of chemicals, and is generally.lmperfectly cooked. Very often the 
elements of wheat and fat which the body demands (a wise and witty clergyman 
of the last generation used to say, * bread is the vtaff of life, bat bread and butter 
is a gold-headed cane ^ are famished in underdone pastry, made from ilour and 
hog's lard. Any foroily can have good bread who will take the pains. It involves 
not more than ordinary skill and Judgment. It * is to be found on the continent of 
Europe on all the great lines of travel, and is as common among the people in 
France and Germany as it is rare with us.* The materials for an honest, wholesome 
loaf are simple and not expensive. The value of time and labor required for 
kneading the dough are the only dlfUcnlties, and these we would not undervalue; 
they are in many finmiliea very serious, and not easily overcome.'*— i>«r6y on Va 
Food of Miattachusetts. 

6. Impnre ITater Spreads Dtaease (p. 75. 1 8S).— **In the year 1887, 
three millions of pilgrims, of whom a handfhl had come ftt>m a cholera district, 
assembled at Hnrdwar, a few miles from the spot where the Ganges escapes from 
the Himalayas. On the 13tb of April the three millions resolved to bathe and 
drink. *The bathing-place of the pilgrims was a space 660 feet long by 30 feet 
wide, shut off from the rest of the Ganges by rails. Into this long and narrow in- 
closure pilgrims ftom all parts of the encampment crowded as closely as possible 
from early morn to sunset ; the water within this space, during the whole time, 
was thick and dirty— partly Arom the ashes of the dead, brought by surviving rela- 
tives to be deposited in the water of their river god, and partly from the washing of 
the clothes and bodies of the bathera. Now, pilgrims at the bathing ghaut, after 
entering the stream, dip themselves under the water three times or more, and 
then drink of the holy water, whilst saying their prayer. The drinking of the 
•water is never omitted ; and when two or more members of a fliniily bathe together, 
each from his own hand gives to the other water to drink. On the evening of the 
next day, the 13th of April, eight cases of cholera were admitted into one of the 
hospitals at Hurdwar. By the 15th, the whole of this vast concourse of pilgrims 
had dispersed,' carrying the cholera in every direction over India; it attacked the 
British troops along the various routes, it passed the northern frontier, got into 
Persia, and so on into Burope, where it will work its wicked will for some time 
to come. That is a sample of the mischief water can do in the way of spreading 
disea8e.**~£on(lon Mtdieal Pntt^ 
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7* Tlfte !¥»•€• of the Bod j- (p. 64, 5 a>.— ^ In the ph3r8ical life of man 
there is scarcely such a thing as rest— the numberless organs and tissues wtiick 
compose his finune are undergoing perpetual change, and in the ezerase of the 
function of each some part of it is destroyed. Thus, we cannot thinic, feel or 
more without wasting some proportion, great or small, according to the energy 
of the act, of the apparatuses concerned— sudi as brain, nerve or muscles. Now^ 
this waste-product cannot remain m its original situation, where it would not only 
be useless dross, but also obstructire and injurious. Such old material is bein^^ 
daily removed fiom our bodies to the average amount of three or more pounds ; and 
that an equal quantity of new shall take its place is the first piinciple of alimenta^ 
tion. To express it in commercial language, the income must be equal to the 
expenditure ; and in each of us the amount of this exchange must in a lifetime 
reach many tons. This tissue-change is so complete, that not a particle of our 
present body will be ours a short time hence ; and we will be, as I have lately 
seen it prased, like the Icnife which, after having had several new blades, and at 
least one new handle, was still the same old knife to its owner. We are, m fect^ 
constantly * moulting.* ^^—Mapathet's Lectures on Public Health. 

8. A Dally Ration for an Adalt Man (p. ^^ ^ 6).—" We may arrive 
at something Uke an average daily diet by taking the case of the man in good 
health, weighing 154 lbs., and measuring 5 feet 8 inches in height. Simply to 
maintain his body, without loss or gain in weight, his ration of food should not 
contain less, during 24 hours, than the following proportions and quantities (rf'the 
main ingredients: 

THE AVERAGE DAILY DIET FOR AN ADULT. 



FOOD SUBSTANCES. 


PER CBNTUM. 


WEIGHT. 


ys ater «.. ... .....•.•.•.«•«• 

Albuminoids or flesh formers. .. 

Starch, sugar, etc 

Fat 


8Z.5 

3^ 
Z0.6 

3.0 
.7 

•3 


lbs. oz. grs. 
5 8 sao 

4 XIO 

zz Z78 

3 337 
335 
Z70 


Common salt 


Phosphates, potash, salts, etc 




zoa 


6 Z3 Z28 



" Water, it will be remembered, enters faito the composition of every article of 
food as well as in the liquids we drink. In reality, the weight of the dry food we 
take will exceed that given above ; chiefly for the reason that they do not come to 
us pure and unmixed with fibrous material and gelatine, whose use in nourishing 
the body is limited and uncertain."— AVffx/«^9» Museum Hand-book on Food. 

9. DIITerent BITects of Animal and Vegetable Food (p. 67, 58).— 
" Raw meat gives fierceness to animals, and would do the same to man. This is 
so true that the En^^lish, who eat their meat underdone, seem to partake of this 
fierceness more or less, as shown in pride, hatred and contempt of other nations.*' 
— De La Mettrie. 

*^ The camivora are in general stronger, bolder and more pugnacious than the 
herbivora on which they prey ; in like manner, those nations who live on v^^ 
table food differ in disposition from such as live on flesh."— Zm^<^. 



NOTES. 



A bear at Giessen watery gentle when fed on bread, but a day or two on meat 
made him savage and dangerous. 

** The hunted deer will outrun the leopard in a <air open chase, because the 
force supplied to its muscles by vegetable food is given out continuously for a 
long time ; but in a sudden rush at a near distance, the leopard will infidlibly 
overtalce the deer, decause its flesh food stores up in the blood a reserve of force 
capable of being given out instantaneously in exceedingly rapid muscular action.'* 
— Haugkton*s A nimal Mechanics, 

10. A Summary Coneemlng IMet (p. 68,1 xx).— ** The food on which the 
man who would be healthy should live, should be selected so as to ensure variety 
without excess. Animal food should not be taUcen otteaer than twice daily. The 
amount of animal and v^etable food combined should not exceed yt ounces in the 
34 hours ; and for the majority of persons an average of 24 ounces of mixed solid 
food, a third only of which should be animal, is sufficienL All animal foods should 
be eaten while they are fresh, and after they have been well cooked. The habit 
of eating underdcme flesh is an almost certain cause of parasitic disease. The 
amount of fluid taken, in any form, should not exceed the average of a/ ouncea 
daily. Water is the only natural beverage.'*— ZV. B. IV. RickareUoM^ T' Diuatu 
0/ Modern Life, 

11. Cooklnif Paves the "Way for Easy IHtrestion (p. 7c, 5 19).— The 
objects to be obtained by cooking meat are : x. To coagulate the albumen and 
blood of the tissues, so as to render the meat agreeable to the sight 3. To develop 
flavors, and to make the tissue cri^, as well as tender, and therefore more easy 
of mastication and digestion. 3. To secure a certahi temperature, and thus to be 
a means of conveying warmth to the system. 4. To kill parasites m the tissues of 
the meat 

The action of heat should not be continued after these objects are accomplished, 
as the meat will thereby be rendered indigestible. If a piece of meat be placed in 
water which is briskly boiling, a crust, so to q)eak, is formed by the rapid coagu- 
lation of the albumen upon and near the sur&ce ; so that the juice of the meat can 
not escape, nor the water penetrate its interior. If, on the other hand, the meat 
be put in cold water and slowly heated, the albumen is gradually dissolved, and 
exudes into the water, making good soup, but leaving the meat poor and tasteless. 
Even in roasting meat the heat must be strongest at first, and it may then be much 
reduced. The juice which, as in boilinfr, flows out, evaporates, in careful roasting, 
firom the sur&ce of the meat, and gives to it the dark brown color, the lustre, and 
the strong aromatic taste of roast meat All baked tmd roasted fatty foods are apt 
to disagree with delicate stomachs ; and it is often remarked that, although bread 
and butter, boiled puddings, boiled fish, or boiled poultry can be eaten freely 
without discomfort, yet toast and butter, or meat pies and pastry, or fried fish, or 
roasted fowl will disagree with the stomach.— Z^/A^^ on Food, 

12. Lead tn Drlnking-'Water (p. 75, 1 33).— The danger of using lea 
for pipes or cisterns is now well known ; the case of the late royal fiimOy 
Prance at Claremont having made the matter notorious. In this case there wat 
one-tenth of a grain in the gallon, and one-tUrd of the persons who drank thf 
water were affected. But even one^undredth of a gfrain per gallon has produce 
palsy in those who drank this impurity habitusdiy. It is remarkable that f / 
Thames water will at one time dissolve lead, and not at another. AfapotAtir 
HetUih Lecture 
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CHAPTER VI, 

DlGBSTIOK. 

The Principal Procene9 of Nviriiiorir^The General Plan oflHffestian 
— MdiUeation — The Teeth — Preeervatian of the Teeth — IneaUvation 
— The Stomach afid the Ocuirie Juice — The Movements of the 
Stomach — Oastrie Digestion — The Intestines — The Bile and Pan- 
ereaUc Juice — Intestinal Digestion — Absorption by means of Blood- 
vessels and Lacteals — The Lymphatic or Absorbent System — The 
Lymph — Qmditions tohich affect Digestion — The Quality^ Quan- 
tity and Temperature cfUteFood — The Infltience of Exercise and 
Sleep. 

1. Nutrition. — The great design of food is to give 
nutriment or nourishment to the body. But this is not 
accomplished directly, as the food must first pass through 
certain preparatory changes, as follows : (1), Digestion, by 
which the food is reduced to a soluble condition.; (2), Ab- 
sorptio7i, by which, when digested, it is imbibed into the 
blood; (3), Circiilatton, which carries the enriched blood 
to the various parts of the system ; and (4), Asnmilationj 
by which each tissue derives from the blood the materials 
necessary for its support. 

2. By these means the sustaining power of food is grad- 
ually developed and employed, and the vital machinery 
kept in working order, somewhat after the manner of the 
steam-engine. To operate the latter, the force imprisoned 
within the coal and water is set free and converted into 
motion by the combustion of the fuel and the vaporization 
of the water. It will be seen, however, when we come to 
study these operations in the human body, that they are 
conducted silently and harmoniously, with marvellous deli- 
cacy and completeness, and without that friction, and con- 



1 • Desij^ of food f How accompliiihed f 

2. SiiBtainlng power of food ? Simile of the engine ? Operation in the humaii 
body? 
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sequent loss of pover, which attend the working of the 
moet perfect muchiner; of man's invention. 

3. Oeneral Flan of Digestion. — The great change 
which food undergoes in digestion is essentially a reform- 
ing proceBB, reducing articles of 
diet, which are at first more or 
less solid, crude, and coarse, to 
a liquid and finely comminnted 
condition, suitable for absorption 
into the blood. The entire pro- 
cess of digestion takes place in 
what is called the alimentary 
canal, a narrow, tortuous tube, 
about thirty feet in its entire 
length. This canal begins in 
the mouth, extsnds thence down- 
ward through the gullet to the 
stomach (a receptacle in which 
the principal work of digestion 
is performed), and thence onward 
through the small and large in- 
testines. 

1. The stomach and intestines 
are situated in the cavity of the 

abdonen (Fig. 16,C,andFig.3?), p.^ u._s^,^„ or ™. Tb^™ 
and occupy about two-thirds of »h™iko ths cxtitim or m 
., 4,, ,. , , . , ,, Cbist afd Abdomim. 

its space. 1 he action to which the a, CBviiyofChe«t; 
food is subjected in these organs &Ai^a^? 
is of two kinds — mechanical and ^' ^' ^■*'°*' Coinnui. 
chemical. By the former it is crushed, agitated, and car- 
ried onward from one point to another; by the latter it is 
changed in form through the solvent power of the various 
digestive juices. 

8. Chin^ or fcwd in diRestlon r Proem* of dlseetioii * feecrlbe tbe alimen- 

4. ijicutian or tba Momuh Md iDtcttlnm r AeUoa of Uu roodt Uechanioal 
sotiont gbenUcalr .... 



i. ISaitloatlxm. — As soon as solid food is taken into 
the mouth, it undergoes mastication, or chewing. It is 
caught between the opposite surfacea of the teeth, and by 
them IB cat and crushed into very small fragments. In 
the movements of chewing, 
the lower jaw plays the chief 
part; the upper jaw, having 
almost no motion, acts sim- 
ply as a point of resistance, 
to meet the action of the 
former. These movements 
of the lower jaw are of three 
sorts: a vertical or cutting, 
a lateral or grinding, and a 
to-and'fro or gnawing mo- 
tion. 

(. The teeth are composed 
of a bone-like material, and 
are held in place by roota 
running deeply into the jaw. 
The exposed portion, or 

_ _ „ „ "crown," is protected by a 

Fw. 17.— SicnoH or * Toots. ,. , ^ 

o, Enunci: s. csvity: ee. Koow: thin layer of enamel (Fig. 

d, Bodjr of the tootb. ^^^ ^j^ ^^^ hardest substance 

In the body, and, like flint, is capable of striking fire with 

eteel. In the interior of each tooth is a cavity, containing 

blood-vessels and a nerve, which enter it through a minute 

openihg at the point of the root (Fig. 19). 

7. There are two seta of teeth; firet, those belonging to 
the earlier years of childhood, called the milk teeth, which 
are twenty in number and small. At six or eight years of 
age, when the jaw expands, and when the growing body 
requires a more powerful and numerous set, the roots of 



ft. Describe the proceiip of mwticMlon t How mani *i 
8. •JompaetUoii or tha tecthr Eiumelof tbe tuetbf I 
1. Thsmilklesthr Tbe permtuiunt luclh t 



the milk teeth are absofbed, and the latter are " ehed," or 
fell out, one after another (F^g Ifv), to make room for the 

permaiieut ai:t 



rrvt y. The Htik TMih : l 

8. There are thirty-two teeth ia the permanent get, " 
many being in one jaw as the other. Each half-jaw has 
eight teeth, similarly shaped and arranged in the same 
order : thus, two incisors, one canine, two bicuBpids, and 
three niolars. The front teeth are small, sharp, and chisel- 
edged, and are well adapted for cutting ]>urposes; hence 
their name incisors. The canines stand next, one on each 
side of the jaw; these receive their name from their resem- 
blance to the long, pointed tusks of the dog (Fig. 19). 

8,e. NumberorUeUit How <U>trlbated t 
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t. The bicnepids, next in order, are l&rger and have a 
broader crown than the former; while behind them are 
the molars, the largest and most powerful of the entire set. 
These large back teeth, or "grinders," present a broad, 
rough surfoce. Hnitable for holding and crushing the food. 



Pia. IB.— SXTIOH vr raa Jaws— Risht 8n>i. 

<r,A,N. Vein*. Artertei. and Nerve* ofUis Teeth. Tbe lool or una tooth In «Ml 

— , .,,... jIji,^ jiig i3,y(,^ m^ j|,j blood-vexeta, etc,, witMn II 



The third molar, or "wisdom tooth," is the last to be cat, 
and does not appear until about the twenty-first year. 
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The order of arrangement of the teeth is indicated by the 
following dental formula: — 

I 

10. It is interesting, at this pomt, to notice the different 
forms of teeth in different animals, and observe how ad- 
mirably their teeth are suited to the respective kinds of 
food upon which they subsist In the carnivora, or flesh- 
feeders, the teeth are sharp and pointed, enabling them 
both to seize their prey, and tear it in pieces ; while the 
heriivoray or vegetable-feeders, have broad, blunt teeth, 
with rough crowns, suitable for grinding the tough grasses 
and grains upon which they feed. Human teeth partake 
of both forms ; some of them are sharp, and others are 
blunt; they are therefore well adapted for the mastication 
of both flesh and vegetables. Hence we argue that, 
although man may live exclusively upon either vegetable 
or animal food, he should, when possible, choose a diet 
made up of both varieties. 

11. l^eservation of the Teeth. — In order that the 
teeth shall remain in a sound and serviceable condition, 
some care is of course requisite. In the first place, they 
require frequent cleansing ; for every time we take food, 
some particles of it remain in the mouth ; and these, on 
account of the heat and moisture present, soon begin to 
imtrefy. This not only renders the breath very offensive, 
but promotes decay of the teeth. 

10. Different forms of teeth ? Haman teeth r Tb^ Inference ? 
1 1 • Cleaning of teeth T MwtA Pf O^H (Icnuing ? 
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12. The saliva, or moisluro of the mouthy undergoes a 
putrefactive change, and becomes the fertile soil in which 
a certain minute fungus has its growth. This fluid, too^ if 
allowed to dry in the month, collects upon the teeth in the 
form of an unsightly, yellow concretion, called tartar. 
To prevent this formation, and to remove other oflfensive 
substances, the teeth should be frequently cleaned with 
water, applied by means of a soft tooth-brush. The de- 
struction of the tartar fungus is best effected by the use 
of a weak solution of carbolic acid. ^ 

13. Again, it should be borne in mind that the enamel. 
Nature's protection for the teeth, when once destroyed, is 
not formed anew ; and the body of the tooth thus exposed, 
is liable to rapid decay. On this account, certain articles 
are to be guarded against; such as sharply acid substances 
that corrode the enamel, and hard substances that break 
or scratch it — as gritty tooth powders, metal tooth picks, 
and the shells of hard nuts. Sudden alternations from 
heat to cold, when eating or drinking, also tend to crack 
the enamel. 

11. Insalivation. — When the morsel of food ih cut and 
ground by the teeth, it is at the same time also intimately 
mixed with the saliva, or fluids of the mouth. This con- 
stitutes the second step of digestion, and is called insaliva- 
tion. The saliva, the first of the digestive solvents, is a 
colorless, watery, and frothy fluid. It is secreted (t. e, 
separated from the blood) partly by the mucous mem- 
brane which lines the mouth ; but chiefly by the salivary 
glands, of which there are three pairs situated near the 
mouth. 

15. These glands consist of clusters of very small 



12. Effects apon the saliva? Formation of tartar? How prevented? How 
destroyed ? 

13. Dcstraction of the enamel ? How (niarded against? 

14. Mizinsr of food witli the saliva ? What is the saliva ? How secreted ? The 
salivarjrglands ? 

15. Tne flow of saliva ? The thought of food ? Anxiety and gHef ? Animals 
fSed apoD dry and coarse food 7 



pouches, around vbich a delicate network of blood-TesselB 
is arranged : they empty into the month by meaoB of 
little tubes, or 
dacts. The flow 
from these gUnda 
is at all timca suf- 
ficieDt to muiatain 
a soft and moist 
condition of the 
tongue and mouth; 
but when they are 
excited by the pres- 
ence and taste of 
food, they ponr 

forth the saliva ^^ m-SrarcrrBt or * 8*nT.ir OLAim. 
more freely. Even the mere thought of food will at 
times caose the saliva to flow, as when the appetite la 
stimulated hy the sight or smell of some savory article ; bo 
that the common expres- 
sion is correct that " the 
month waters" for the fa- 
vorite articlea of food. 
Anxiety andgrief prevent 
its flow, and cause "the 
tongue to cleave to the 
roof of the mouth." Id 
the horse and other ani- 
mals, that feed npon dry 
andcoarso fodder, and re- 
quire an abundant snp- '^■«!'ivLl!V)£S'w"T:^:?crw*lhS 
ply of saliva, we find large ""^ "* ""^icu-. «, ■*, «,/, and d- 
salivary glands, as well as powerful muscles of miisticatioD. 
16. The mingling of the saliva with the food seems r 
simple process, bnt it is one that plays an important part 

16> ImparUoc«otUieiuu«w«T Tlia flnl place r Tbesecoudr Tbetblidt 
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in digestion. In the first place, it facilitates the motions 
of mastication, by moistening the food and lubricating the 
various organs of the mouth. Secondly, it prepares the 
way for other digestive acts : by the action of the teeth^ 
the saliva is forced into the solid food^ softens the harden 
substances, and assists in converting the whole morsel into 
a semi-solid, pulpy mass, that can be easily swallowed, and 
readily permeated by other digestive fluids. The saliva 
also, by dissolving certain substances, as sugar and salt, 
develops the peculiar taste of each ; whereas, if the tongue 
be dry and coated, they are tasteless. Hence, if substances 
are insoluble, they are devoid of taste. 

17. Finally, the saliva has the property of acting chemi- 
eally upon the food. As we have before stated (Chap. IV.), 
Itarch, as starch, cannot enter the tissues of the body ; but, 
in order to become nutriment, must first be changed to 
grape sugar. This change is, in part, effected by the saliva, 
and takes place almost instantly, whenever it comes in con- 
tact with cooked starch. This important function is due 
to an organic ingredient of the saliva called ptyalin. 
Phis substance has been extracted from the saliva by 
the chemist, and has been found, by experiment, to 
convert into sugar two thousand times its own weight of 

starch. {Read Note i, end of Chapter,) 

18. Importance of Mastication and Insaliva- 
tion. — Each of these processes complements the other, 
and makes the entire work available; for, by their joint 
action, they prepare the food in the best possible mannei 
for further digestive changes. The knowledge of these 
preliminary functions will appear the more important, 
when we reflect that they are the only ones which we can 
regulate by the will. For, as soon as the act of swallowing 
begins, the food not only passes out of sight, but beyond 



1 7. Its final Importance f Starch f How eflfected f Ptyalin 

18. Each of the proceMes? Why it a knowledge of the digei»tlTe ftinctiooo 
important T Sow boowq T 
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control ; and the subsequent acts of digestion are conse- 
quently involuntary and unconsciously performed. 

19. It is generally known that rapid eating interferes 
with digestion. How does this occur ? In the first place, 
in rapid eating, the flow of the saliva is insufficient to 
moisten the solid parts of the food, so that they remain too 
hard and dry to be easily swallowed. This leads to the 
free and frequent use of water, or some other beverage, at 
meals, to "wash down" the food, — a most pernicious prac- 
tice. For these fluids, not only cannot take the place of 
the natural digestive juices, but, on the contrary, dilute 
and weaken them. 

20. Secondly, the saliva being Iwgely the medium of the 
sense of taste, the natural flavors of the food are not devel- 
oped, and consequently it appears comparatively insipid. 
Hence the desire for high-seasoned food, and pungent 
sauces, that both deprave the taste and over excite the 
digestive organs. Rapid eating also permits the entrance 
of injurious substances wlvich may escape detection by the 
taste, and be unconsciously received into the system. In 
some instances, the most acrid and poisonous substances 
have frequently been swallowed " by mistake," before the 
sense of taste could act, and demand their rejection. 

21. Thirdly, the food, being imperfectly broken up by 
the teeth, is hurried onward to the stomach, to be by it 
more thoroughly divided. But the task thus imposed upon 
the stomach, it is not at all adapted to perform ; so that the 
crude masses of food remain a heavy burden within the 
stomach, and a source of distress to that organ, retarding 
the performance of its legitimate duty. Hence persons 
who habitually eat too rapidly, frequently fall victims to 
dyspepsia. Rapid eating also conduces to overeating. 
The food is introduced so rapidly, that the system has not 

19* Rapid eating? Describe tlie process and effects. 
20* Loss of taste? Another effect of rapid eating? lOetakes? 
21 • Effect of imperfectly brolcen food in the stomach 7 Dyspepsia? Over 
eatinvY 
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time to recognize that its real wants are met, and that its 
losses have been made good; and hence the appetite con- 
tinues, although more nutriment has been swallowed than 
the system requires, or can healthfully appropriate. 

22- The Stomach. — As soon as each separate portion 
'f footi is masticated and insalivated, it is swallowed; that 
is, it is propelled down- 
ward to the stomach, 
through a narrow mus- 

(cnlar tube about nine 
inches in lengtli, called 
the cesophagus, or gul- 
let (Fig. 23). The 
\ stomach is the only 
large expansion of the 
digestive canal, and ia 
the most important or- 
gan of digestion. It is 
a hollow, pear-shaped 
pouch, having a ca- 
pacity of three pints, 
in the adult. Its walls 
are thin and yielding, 
and may become nn- 
natu rally distended, as 
na. e.— Simon or cbebt tun abdomih. m the casc of those 

B; T^l^ng*. E,- Sl^HnVe^Une ^^^ ^"I'sist OH » bul- 

c. BtoDucii. G. sma imeeUne. fcy^ innntntions diet, 

and of those who habitually gormandize. 
, 23. The stomach has also two openings; that by which 
food enters, being situated near the heart, is called the 
cardiac, ox heart orifice; the other is the pylorus, or 
" gatekeeper," which guards the entrance to the intestines, 

!l: 
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and, ander ordinary circamstances, permita only such 
matters to pass it as have first been properly acted upon 
in the stomach. Coins, bnttona, and the hke are, however, 
readily allowed to pass, because they can be of no nee if 
letained. The soft and 
yielding texture of this 
organ — the stomach — F. J 
indicates that it is not 
designed to crash and ■'■%'*• 
commiunte solid articles !t 

of food. i:"f.i 

24. The Gastrlo" 
Juice.— We hate seen 
how the presence of food 
in the mouth excites the 
salirary glands, causing 
the saliva quickly 
flow. In the same ma ^, 
ner, when food reaches "'^■^ 
the stomach, it« inner — ^-^— 
lining, the mucous mem- 
brane, is at once excited 
to activity. At first ita 
surface, which while the 
stomach is empty pre- 
sents a pale pink hue, 
tnms to a bright red 
color, for the minute 
blood-vessels which 
course through it, are filled with blood. Presently a clear, 
colorless, and acid fluid esudes, drop by drop, from its nu- 
merous minute glands or " tubules," nntil finally the surfkce 
is moistened in every part, and the fluid begins to mingle 
with the food. This finid is termed the gastric juice. 




14. Wliat U nauit bj tha putilejiitcal 
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25. The gastric juice is the proper solrent of certain 
articles of food, especially Uiose belonging to the albu- 
minoid class. This solvent ])ower is due to its peculiar in- 
gredient, pepsin; in digestion, this substance acts like a 
ferment; that is, it induces changes in the food simply by 
its presence, but does not itself undergo change. The acid- 
ity of the gastric juice, which is due to lactic add, is not 
accidental; for we find that the pepsin cannot act in an 
alkaline solution — that is, one which is not acid or neutraL 

The quantity of gastric juice secreted daily is veiy large, 
probably not less than three or four pints at each meaL 
Though this fluid is at once used in the reduction of the 
food, it is not lost; since it is soon re-absorbed by the 
stomach, together with those parts of the food which it 
has digested and holds in solution. 

26. Movements of the Stomach. — The inner coat- 
ing of the stomach is the mucous membrane, which, as we 
have seen, furnishes the gastric juice. Kezt to this coating 
lies another, called the muscular coat, composed of iuTol- 
untary muscular fibres, some of which run circularly, and 
others in a longitudinal direction. These expand to ac- 
commodate the food as it is introduced, and contract as it 
passes oui In addition, these fibres are in continual mo- 
tion while food remains in the stomach, and they act in 
such manner that the contents are gently turned round 
from side to side, or from one end of it to the other. 

27. By these incessant movements of the stomach, 
called the peristaltic movements, the gastric juice come^ 
in contact with all parts of the food. We are, however, 
not conscious that these movements take place, nor have 
we the power to control them. When such portions of the 
food as are sufSciently digested approach the pylorus, it 

25. What is the office of theea»tric Juice f Aciditj of the gastric Jaic«f 
Qnantity of gastric Juice used ? What becomes of it ? 

26. Muscular coat of the stomach? Expansion and contraction of its fibres f 
Action of the fibres t 

27* Peristaltic movements? What it* »aid of our consciousness of and pow^ 
vyer A|0«« lnove^|eo^ ? n^m^be tfie muvei|ients of the p^lorm, 
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expands to allow them to pass out, and it closes again to 
confine the residue for farther preparation. 

28. The knowledge of these and other interesting and 
instructive facts has been obtained by actual observation ; 
the workings of the stomach of a living human being have 
been laid open to view and examined — the result of a re- 
markable accident Alexis St. Martin, a Canadian voyageur^ 
received a gun-shot wound which laid open his stomach, 
and which, in healing, left a permanent orifice nearly an 
inch in diameter. Through this opening the observer 
could watch the progress of digestion, and experiment with 
different articles of food. Since that occurrence, artificial 
openings into the stomach of the inferior animals have 
been repeatedly made, so that the facts of stomach-digestion 
are very well ascertained and verified. (ReodNoU 2.) 

29. Oastrio Digestion. — What portions of the food 
are digested in the stomach ? It was formerly thought 
that all the great changes of digestion were wrought here, 
but later investigation has taught us better. We now know 
that the first change in digestion takes place in the mouth, in 
the partial conversion of starch into sugar. We also know 
that, of the three organic food principles (considered in 
Chapter IV.) two — the fats and the sugars — ^are but slightly 
affected by the stomach ; but that its action is confined to 
that third and very important class, from which the tissues 
are renewed, the albuminoids. A few articles need no 
preparation before entering the system, as water, salt, and 
grape-sugar. These are rapidly taken up by the blood- 
vessels of the stomach, which everywhere underlie its 
mucous membrane in an intricate and most delicate net- 
work. In this way the function of absorption begins. 

f. The albuminoid substances are speedily attacked and 



88. How hac the knowledge and the workings of the stomach been aacertalned ? 
St. Martin f How el»e ? 

29. What was formerly thought T What do we now know f What elM 4o wf 
now know f Water, salt, and sugar? Absorpiion ? 

80* Aihominotet TbeprooMsr Ohym^f 
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digested by the gastric juice. From whatever source they 
are derived, vegetable or acimal, they are all transformed 
into the same digestive product, called albuminose. This is 
very soluble in water, and is in part absorbed by the blood- 
vessels of the stomach. After a longer or shorter time, 
varying from one to five hours, according to the individnal 
and the quantity and quality of his food, the stomach will 
be found empty. Not only the unabsorbed digested food, 
but also those substances which the stomach could not 
digest, have passed little by little through the pylorus, to 
undergo further action in the intestines. At the time of its 
exit the digested food is of a pulpy consistence, and dark 
color, and is then known as the chyme, {Read Note 6.) 

81. The Intestines. — ^The intestines, or "bowels," 
are continuous with the stomach, and consist of a fleshy 
tube, or canal, twenty-five feet in length. The small 
intestine, whose diameter is about one inch and a half, is 
twenty feet long and very tortuous. The large intestine is 
much wider than the former, and five feet long (Fig. 23). 
The general structure of these organs resembles that of the 
stomach. Like it, they are provided with a mucous mem- 
brane, or inner lining, whence flow their digestive juices; 
and, just outside of this, a muscular coat, which propels 
the food onward from one point to another. 

82. Moreover, both the intestines and stomach are envel- 
oped in the folds of the same outer tunic or membrane, called 
the peritoneum. This is so smooth and so well lubricated, 
that the intestines have the utmost freedom of motion. 
In the small intestines, the work of digestion is completed, 
the large intestine receiving from them the indigestible 
residue of the food, and in time expelling it from the body. 

38. Intestinal Digestion. — As soon as the food 
passes the pylorus and begins to accumulate in the upper 

81 • What are the Intestlnei? The small intestines t The large intestines? 
Their structure ? 
82. Peritoneum? The work of digestion? 
SS. TtM presence of|6od in ttie intestines ? BU« ? 
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part of the intestines, it excites the flow of a new digestive 
fluid, which enters through a small tube, or dud^ about 
three inches below the stomach. It is formed by the union 
of two distinct fluids — the hile and the jyancreatic juice. 
The bile is secreted by the liyer, which is the largest gland 
of the body, and is situated on the right side and upper 
part of the abdomen (Fig. 22). The bile is constantly 
formed, but it flows most rapidly during digestion. Dur- 
ing the intervals of digestion it is stored in the gall-bladdery 
a small membranous bag attached to the under side of the 
liver. This fluid is of a greenish-yellow color, having a 
peculiar smell, and a very bitter taste. {Read Note 3.) 

34. The pancreatic juice is the product of a gland called 
i\iQ pancreas, situated behind the stomach. This fluid is col- 
orless, viscid, and without odor. Like the digestive juices 
previously described, it owes its solvent power to its pecu- 
liar ferment principle, called pancreatin. By the joint 
action of these fluids, the fatty parts of the food are pre- 
pared for absorption. By previous steps of digestion the 
fats are merely separated from the other components of the 
food; but here, within the intestines, they are reduced to a 
state. of minute division, or eniulsioTiy resembling the con- 
dition of butter in milk, before it has been churned. 
There results from this action a white and milky fluid, 
termed the chyle, which holds in solution the digestible 
portions of the food, and is spread over the extensive 
absorbent surface of the small intestines. 

35. The mucous membrane of the intestines, also, 
secretes or produces, a digestive fluid by means of numer- 
ous "follicles," or minute glands; this is called the in- 
testinal juice. From experiments on the inferior animals, 
it has been ascertained that this fluid exerts a solvent influ- 
ence over each of the three organic food principles, and in 
this way may supplement and complete the action of the 

34. The pancre&tic Jnlce ? The joipt action of these flnide ? 
35« The macoas membimne f Biperimenta on inferior aninuils X 
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flaids previously mentioned, viz.: — of the saliya in convert* 
ing starch into sugar, of the gastric juice in digesting the 
albuminoids, and of the pancreatic juice and bile in 
emulsifying the fats. 

SC Absorption. — ^With the elaboration of the chyle^ 
the work of digestion is completed ; but, in a certain sense, 
the food is yet outside of the body ; that is, the blood is not 
yet enriched by it, and it is not in a position to nourish the 
tissues. The process by which the liquefied food passes out 
of the alimentary canal into the blood is called absorption. 
This is accomplished in two ways ; first, by the blood-vessels. 
We have seen how the inner membrane of the stomach is 
underlaid by a tracery of minute and numerous vessels, 
and how some portions of the food are by them absorbed. 
The supply of blood-vessels to the intestines is even 
greater; particularly to the small intestines, where the 
work of absorption is more actively carried on. 

87. The absorbing surface of the small intestines, if con- 
sidered as a plane surface, amounts to not less than half a 
square yard. Besides, the mucous membrane is formed in 
folds with an immense number of thread-like prolongations, 
called viUi, which indefinitely multiply its absorbing capa- 
city. These minute processes, the villi, give the surface 
the appearance and smoothness of velvet; and during 
digestion, they dip into the canal, and, by means of their 
blood-vessels, absorb its fluid contents, just as the spongi- 
oles which terminate the rootlets of plants, imbibe moisture 
from the surrounding soil. 

38. Secondly, absorption is also effected by the lacteals, a 
bet of vessels peculiar to the small intestines. These have 
iiheir beginnings in the little villi just mentioned, side by 
side with the blood-vessels. These two sets of absorbents 
run in different courses, but their destination is the same. 



86« 37* How mach thus fkr hae l^en done with the food ? The next proceM f 
Give the first way. 

88. How is absorption effected Id another way? Describe it Name of the 
lacteala f Thoracic dsct ? 



■whicli is the right side of the heart. The lacteala receive 
tiieir name from their milky-white appearance. After a 
meal contaiDinga por- 
tion of fat, they are 
then distended with 
chyle, which they are 
Bpecially adapted to 
receive: at other times 
they are hardly dis- 
cernible. The lacteals 
all nnite to form one 
tnbe, the thoracic dad, 
which passes upward 
throagh the thorax, or 
chest, and empties into 
a large rein, situated 
just beneath the left 
collar-bone, i» B' 

S9. The Absorb- Pra.M._TH. l*cte*l*. 

enCB, i. ne laClealS c, Tboraclc Du«t. n, AbeorlmiU. 

belong to a class of «■ Btood.Y««i. 

vessels known as absorbents, or lymphatics, which ram- . 
ify in nearly all parts of the body, except the brain and 
spinal cord. The flnid which circnlat«s through the lym- 
phatics of the limbs, and all the organs nut concerned in 
digestion, is called Ipuph. This fluid is clear and color- 
less, like wat«r, and thus differs from the milky chyle 
which the lacteals carry after digestion : it consists chiefly 
of the watery part of the blood, which was not required by 
the tissues, and is returned to the blood by the absorbents 
or lymphatics. (/feaJ Nbu 4.) 

10. CUronnutanoeB affecting Sigevtion. — What 
length of time is required for the digestion of food ? From 
obserratiouB made, in the case of St Martin, the Canadian 
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already referred to, it has been ascertained that, at the end 
of two hours after a meal, the stomach is ordinarily empty. 
How much time is needed to complete the digestion of 
food, within the small intestines, is not certain ; but, frono. 
what we have learned respecting their functions, it must 
be evident that it largely depends upon the amount of 
starch and fat which the food contains. 

41. In addition to the preparations which the food 
undergoes in cooking, which we have already considered, 
many circumstances affect the duration of digestion ; such, 
as the quality, quantity, and temperature of the food ; the 
condition of the mind and body ; sleep, exercise, and habit. 
Fresh food, except new bread and the flesh of animals 
recently slain, is more rapidly digested than that which is 
stale ; and animal food more rapid]y than that from the 
vegetable kingdom. 

42. Food should not be taken in too concentrated a form, 
the action of the stomach being favored when it is some- 
what bulky ; but a large quantity in the stomach often re- 
tards digestion. If the white of one egg be given to a dog, 
it will be digested in an hour, but if the white of eight 
eggs be given it will not disappear in four hours. A wine- 
glassful of ice-water causes the temperature of the stomach 
to fall thirty degrees ; and it requires a half-hour before it 
will recover its natural warmth — about a hundred degrees — 
at which the operations of digestion are best conducted. 
A variety of articles, if not too large in amount, is more 
easily disposed of than a meal made of a single article; 
although a single indigestible article may interfere with 
the reduction of articles that are easily digested. 

43. Strong emotion, whether of excitement or depression, 
checks digestion, as do also a bad temper, anxiety, long 
fasting, and bodily fatigue. The majority of these cohdi- 

41. Circnmstancesmffectinff dnration of disfeption? Prenhfood? 

42. Food in concentrated form? A lar^ quantity of food? Experiment on 
the dog? Ice-water? Variety of article? ? 

48* strong emotion t The tongue of the patient f 
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tions make the mouth dry, that is, they restrain the flow 
of the saliva ; and without doubt they render the stomach 
dry also, by preventing the flow of the gastric juice. And, 
as a general rule, we may decide, firom a parched and coated 
tongue, that the condition of the stomach is not very dis- 
similar, and that it is unflt for the performance of digestive 
labor. This is one of the points which the physician bears 
in mind when he examines the tongue of his pafcieni 

44. The practice of eating at short intervals, or " between 
meals," as it is called, has its disadvantage, as well as rapid 
eating and over-eating, since it robs the stomach of its needed 
period of entire rest, and thus overtasks its power. With 
the exception of infants and the sick, no persons require 
food more frequently than once in four hours. Severe 
exercise either directly before or directly after eating retards 
digestion ; a period of repose is most favorable to the proper 
action of the stomach. The natural inclination to rest 
after a hearty meal may be indulged, but should not be 
carried to the extent of sleeping ; since in that state the 
stomach, as well as the brain and the muscles, seeks re- 
lease from labor. 



44* Eating between meals ? Severe ezerdse 7 Sleep after meftk 7 
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quKsnoNs fob topical rbvibw. 

1. What do joo nnaeratind by nntritton ? ,. 80 

B, How Is the prooeae of tntrltloo carried on? 80 

8. What ftertlMr can yoo atate on the Mifeject ? 80,81 

4. Deacribe the general plan of digeatkm 81 

6. How i« the prooeas of maittlcaUon carried on r 80, 8S 

6. 8tate what 70a can in relation to the fonnation of the teeth 82,86 

7. What, in rehoion to their arrangement f 83,84 

a What, in rebtion to the proceeaof ^'shedding?'* 81,83,84 

9. In rehition to the diiferent formf of teeth in different animals f b5 

10. Whatcaoaes operate to injure or destr^ the teeth? 85,86 

11. What snggestiona and directiona are giyen for the preservation of the 

teeth? 85,86 

It. What do 70a onderstand by insalivation ? 80,86 

18. How is the process of inealiration carried on ? 80)^87,88 

14. Of what importance is the saliva to the process? 87,88 

16. Of wliat importance are mastication and insalivation ? 88,80 

1& Describe the consequences of rapid eating « 80,91 

17. What becomes of the food directly after it has undergone mastication 

and insalivation ? 90 

18. Describe the location and formation of the stomach 90,91,99 

19. Describe the process by which the gastric Juice is formed . 91 

90. What are the properties and uses of the gastric Jnice ? 98 

81. What are the movements of the stomach, and what their nsea ? 98; 98 

82. What fbrther can you state on the subject?.. 98 

88. What portions of the food are digested ii) the stomach ? 98, 9£ 

84. Wliat are the first changes of digestion? 98 

85. Describe the location and formation of the stomach 94 

96. What fbrther can you state in relation to the stomach ? 91 

87. Describe the process of intestinal digestion 94,95,96 

98. What do you understand by absorption ? 80,98 

89. How is the process of absorption effected? 98,97 

80. What are the lacteals, and of what use are they ? 98,97 

81. What length of time is required for the digestion of food ? 97, 9? 

88. Whatcircumstances, of food, affect digestion? 98 

88. Whatcircumstances, of emotion, affect digestion? 96,99 

S4. What suggestions and directions are given upon the subject of eating 

and drinking? , 98, 9?* 



NOTEa. 

1. Tbe First Step omU^emUowk (p. 88, IT 17).^^ The dtgettiye proeets 
begins in the month; Among civilized people it begin* in tlie plate, or eren before. 
Undoubtedly mastication ia the natural method of mincing meat, and not the least 
'of its value lies in the fkct that it takes time. A man who is eating a tough, and 
therefore not verj digestible chop, will be slow in eating, if he iscareftii to masti- 
cate it welL There will be a long interval between each mouthful, and the stom- 
ach will run no risk of being hastily loaded. 

** Now, a hastily-loaded stomach is as l«ad almost as, or rather is the same thing 
as, an overloaded stomach ; and there can be no doubt tiiat artillcial mssUfiatlfm 
becomes a snare when it leads anyone to introduce a large quantity of flnely- 
minced meat suddenly and rapidly into an unprepared stomach, espedaliy into 
the feeble stomach of an invalid, under the idea that, because Uie meat is so nice* 
ly minced and so very tender, it can be no possible burden to ttiat sordy-trled 
organ. Natural mastication has, besides, another advantage over the artiAcial 
process, which is perhaps not always recognised. Whenever food enters the mouth, 
it gives rise to what is called a flow of saliva. This saliva is secreted by certain 
glands, which pour into the month the fluid they strain off from the blood, and 
which are excited or stimulated to action by the presence of food in the montli, 
as well as by other causes. Saliva rapidly changes starch into sugar, and sugar 
Is pre-eminently a soluble body, passing with the greatest ease lh>m the ali ment a r y 
canal into the blood.''^ —Pieople^* MagaHmt {London), 

2« The Dlceetlbillty of Solid Foods (p. 9S, IT K).— The accompanying 
table shows some of the results obtained from the experiments of Dr. Beaumont 
upon the stomach of Alexis St. Martin. It will surprise many to find that vegeta> 
ble foods— they are placed in the latter part of the taUe— require, ai a rule, ai 
much time for digestion ai animal food. 



rood. 



Mod* of 



Tims f*. 
•olndfer 



Pork roasted.. ...5 15 

Cartilage boUed 4 15 

Ducks roasted 4 

Fowls do 4 

Do boiled 4 

Beef. fried. 4 

Eggs do. 8 80 

Do hard boiled.8 80 



8 80 
3 80 
8 15 


45 
45 



.8 
.8 
.3 



Cheese 

Oysters. stewed 

Mutton roasted 

Do boiled.. 

Beef roasted, 

Do. 1)oiled. 

Chicken fricas!'eed..3 

Lamb broiled % 80 

PigCsuckling) roasted % 80 

0<KMe..^ do. ....8 80 

Gelatin boiled 2 80 

Turkey do 8 25 

Sggs roasted.... a 15 

Cod Pish (cured, dry). . .boiled % 

Ox Liver broiled.....) 

Venison Steak broiled 1 







80 



Voed. Mo4««r aalradfer 

k. B. 

Salmon Trout boiled 1 80 

B}egs (whipped) raw 1 80 

Tripe (soused) boiled. 1 

PigV feet (soused) do 1 

Cwbage boiled. 4 

Beetroot do 845 

Turnips do. 8 80 

Potatoes do 8 30 

Wheaten bread baked 3 80 

Carrot boiled 8 15 

Indian Com bread. baked. 8 

Do. cake do. 8 

Apple-dumpling boiled. 8 

Poutoes...., baked 3 

Do roasted.. ...S 

Parsnips boiled S 

Spongecake baked S 



Beans boiled. 

Apples (sour) raw.... 

Barley boiled.. 

Tapioca do. . 

Sago do. 



Apples (sweet). 
Rice 



15 


38 
80 
80 
80 
80 



45 
80 
.boiled 1 



.raw. 



.% 
.2 
.8 
.% 
.1 
.1 



8.Tlg:lst€lotlsliiirlBterDBr«iiirltls IMcestlon (p. 95, if 89.~*« On 
<me wet winter*s day atFtorence, some yMrs ago, I had l>een spending the momin 
In this studio of a sculptor of world-wide repitation. We had discussed the perf e* 



Korsa 

ttont of female b«Mtj, and I felt that 1 WM litUng at the feet of A thinker* as 1V61I as 
an ^dtgimtformarumiputalor,'' In the evening we met again at a hospitable palaa- 
so« and, nnder coyer of the walti, from a qaiet comer of obeerration we saw 
whirling by in the fleth, much that we had been thinking of in the marble and 
the clay, and oar eye* coald not bnt follow one particnlar face, fiunous for the 
aaeittance its great natural beanty received from art. ^Face * I laid, bnt the mind 
of Hiram Powec* was penetrating deeper, for he exclaimed, after a short silence: 

*That is all very well, bat I want tu know where Lady pats her liver!* 

Where, indeed I for, calculating the circumference of the waist by the eye, allow- 
lug a minimum thickness for the walls of the chest, an area for the spine, oBsopha- 
>gtts, and great blood vessels, the section or the waist seemed to admit of no room 
> for anything else. In such a body the liver must be squeeaed down into the abdo- 
men, stick into its hollow neighbors, and infringe npcm all the organs. The organ 
which suffers most is the unresisting stomach, which is dragged and pushed oat 
of all form daring the continaance of this packing process.** »2>r. T, K, Cham' 
ben <m the ItuHgeelkme. 

4. Absorption of ttte Laetomla (p. 87, 1 99).~ The force by which the 
milky fluid moves upward through the lacteals is very considerable. This has 
been proved by the distension of the whole qrttom of vessels, including the 
thoracic duct, even to the occurrence of rapture, when that duct has been tied in 
an animal a short time before it has been fed. The movement of the fluid thus, 
in some measure, resembles absorption by the spongioles at the extremities of the 
roots of trees, and the continuous rising of ^e sap. The thoracic duct may 
become diseased ; and a serious derangement of nutrition takes place. In the case 
of an unfortunate person, who was some years ago exhibited as a curiosity under 
the name of the 'living skeleton,* was illustrated the slow starvation that may 
thus be produced. Although he was able to take food in abundant supply, he was 
not nourished by it Finally he died, and an examination of his body disclosed 
the fact that the thoracic duct had been obstmcted by disease, and absorption by 
the lacteals was prevented. 

5 • Work or Bxertlon (p. 99, 1 4^)*—** The best time to make great exertion 
is about two hours after a meal. It is not a good time before breakfast, although 
moderate work may be then performed ; and those who go to work before break- 
fast should first take a cup of hot milk, tea, or coffee, or other simple food. The 
body is weakest before breakfast. 

** Violent or rapid exertion made by children, and also by stoat or aged people, 
often ii^ures, and sometimes causes disease of the heart, when the same taken in 
the ordinary way would do no harm. Rapidly running np-stalrs, or to meet a train, 
sometimes causes death. Hence, whilst exercise is of the utmost importance to 
health, it should be taken in a regulated and rational manner, and particularly by 
those who have passed the period of youth. But disease of the ^leart, even in youth, 
may often be tmced to indiscretion in this particular, whether In rowing, running, 
or iampln^.'^— Edward Smith on Health. 

6. Indigestible matters (p. 94, 1 80).<^" Children flomeUm^s^tflAOatv eolne, 
buttons, etc.^ and so cause great alarm. There is little real ground for apprehension 
nnder these circumstances, unless the coins are bronze. If the latter, there is 
some cause for fear that copper poisoning will ensue, and the ready passa^ of the 
coin is desirable. This fs best effected by meals of fij^s or pudding, in wh<ch the 
coins are imbedded and so pasted harmlessly. As to bulk, whatever will gp into 
the stomach will nass the various straits and emerge again.**— ^^A^r^ritf. 
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chapter vh. 
The Circulatiok. 

The Blood^Iis Pkumaand CorpuseU^—OooffutaiianqftheBhod^Th^ 
Uses of the Blood— Transfueion — Change of Color—The Organ* cf 
the CirctUation — The Heart, Arteries, and Veins— The Cavities 
and Voltes of the Heart— Its Vital Energy— Passage of the Blood 
through the Heart— The Frequen<^ andAeUcitff of its Movements— 
The Pulse— The Spygmograph—The CapiUary Blood-vessels— l%e 
Bate of the Cireulation^'Assimilation—lT^uries to the Blood-vessds. 

1. The Blood. — Every Hying organism of the higher 

sort, whether animal or vegetable, requires for the main- 

. of life and activity, a circulatory- fluid, by which 

K (I'^Mbuted to all its parts. In plants, this 

. ' insects, it is a watery and colorless 

' fishes, it is red but cold blood: 

' d man, it is the red and 
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CHAPTER VH. 

The Circulatiok. 

TAe Blood^Iis PUuma and CorpusdeB^Coagttiation €f the Bhod^Th^ 
Uses of the Blood—Transftman^-Change of Color—The Orgam of 
the OircuktHan — The Hearty Arteries^ and Veine—The CavUiee 
and Voltes of the Hear^^lts Vital Energy— Paseoffe of t^ie Blood 
through the Heartr-The Frequency andAdmty of tie Movements— 
The Pulse— The Spygmograph—The Capillary Blood-vessels— The 
Bate of the Circulation— Assimilation — Ir^uriesto the Blood-vessels, 

1. The Blood. — Every liying organism of the higher 
sort, whether animal or vegetable, requires for the main- 
tenance of life and activity, a circalatory* flaid, by which 
nutriment is distributed to all its parts. In plants, this 
fluid is the sap; in insects, it is a watery and colorless 
blood; in reptiles and fishes, it is Fed but cold blood; 
while in the nobler animals and man, it is the red and 
warm blood. 

2. The .blood is the most important, as it is the most 
abundant, fluid of the body; and upon its presence, under 
certain definite conditions, life depends. -OnUiis account 
it is frequently, and very properly, termed "the .vital 
fluid.*' The importance of the blood, as essential to life, 
was recognized in the earliest writings: In the narration 
of the death of the murdered Abel, it is written, " the voice 
of his blood crieth from the ground." In the Mosaic law, 
proclaimed over thirty centuries ago, -the Israelites were 
forbidden to eat food that contained blood; for the reason 
that "the life of the flesh is in th6 blood/^ With the 
exception of a few tissues, such as the hair, the nails, 
and the cornea of the eye, blood everywhere pervades the 
body, as may be proven by puncturing any part with a 

1 • What is rcqaired by every living organigm f In plants ? Insects ? Reptiles ? 
Man? 

3, Importance and abundance of blood ? Dependence of life ? Abel ? Mosaic 
law ? In what part of the body is blood not found ? Quantity of blood in the body f 
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needle. The total quantity of blood in the bod; ia esti- 
mated at aboat one-eighth of its weight, or eighteen 
poanda. 

I. The color of the blood, in man and the higher ttai- 
mala, as ia veil knovn, ia red ; but it variea from a bright 
scarlet to a dark purple, according to the part whence it ia 
taken. " Blood is thicker than water," as the adage truly 
Btatea, and has a glutinoua quality. It haa a faint odor, 
reaembling that peculiar to the animal &om which it ia 
taken. 

4. When examined nnder the microacope, the blood no 
longer appears a simple fluid, and ita color is no longer red. 
It ia then aeen to be made np of two distinct parts: first, 
a clear, colorless fluid, called the platma ; and aecondly, 
of a multitude of minute solid bodies, or corpuaeles, 
that float in the watery plasma. The plasma, or nutritive 
liquid, is composed of water richly chaiged with materiala 
derived ftom the food, viz., 'albumen, wiiich gives it 
smoothness and swift motion; flbrin; certain &ts; traces 
4f sugar ; and varioas salts. 

S. The Blood Coxpm> 
olea. — In man, these remark- 
able "little bodies," as the 
word corpuscles signiflea, are 
of a yellow color, but by their 
vast numbers impart a red 
hue to the blood. They are 
very small, having a diameter 
of about -jjijT^ of an inch, and 
being one-fourth of that frac- 
tion in thickness; so that if 
3,500 of them were placed in 
line, aide by side, they would only extend one inch ; or, if 

S. Oolorarbloodl Ite coDBlilanca f OdorT 

i, Wiut t> BtMsd ol the blood u vkwed onder Uie mlcnncopa t 

i, SUU wlwt ;an on or tbe UUI* bgdlw alleA rotpaaelm. 
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piled one above another, it would take at least 14,000 of 
them to stand an inch high. Although so small in size, 
they are very regular in form. As seen under the micro- 
scope, they are not globular or spherical, but flat, circular, 
and disc-like, with central depressions on each side, some- 
what like a pearl button that has not been perforated. In 
freshly-drawn blood they show a disposition to arrange 
themselves in little rolls like coins (Fig. 25). 

8. The size and shape of the blood corpuscles var> in 
different animals, so that it is possible to discriminate be- 
tween those of man and the lower 
animals (Pig. 26). This is a point of • @ 

considerable practical importance. ^v^T* 

For example, it is sometimes desir- W/^ 

able to decide in a court of justice m 9 

the source, whether from man or an 
inferior animal, of blood stains upon 
the clothing of an accused person, or 
upon some deadly weapon. This may 
be done by a microscopical examina- 
tion of a minute portion of the dried 
stain, previously refreshed by means 
of gum-water. Certain celebrated 
cases are recorded in which the guilt 
of criminals has been established, and yib. 96. 

they have been condemned and pun- a,ovaicorpa8cie«of8fowi 
ished upon the evidence which sci- *' ^Zf^r^^Lrk^' 
ence rendered on this single point, ^^^^t^^'SfZr^^':^^ 
the detecting of the human from SJ^Sli^SSX^.'""'*'*'' 
other blood. 

7. The character of the blood of dead, extinct, and even 
fossil animals, such as the mastodon, has been ascertained 
by obtaining and examining traces of it which had been 
shut up, perhaps for ages, in the circulatory canals of bone. 
A means of detecting blood in minute quantities is found 

6* The size and shape of the corpascles ? Why is the fact important f 

7* The character of the bloodctfoMd animals? Means of detecongsnch blood.* 
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in the spectroscope, the same instrument by which the 
constitution of the heavenly bodies has been studied. It 
a solution containing not more than one-thousandth part 
of a grain of the coloring matter of the corpuscle, be ex- 
amined, this instrument will detect it. 

8. The corpuscles, just described, are known as the fed 
blood corpuscles. Besides these, and floating along in the 
same plasma, are the white corpuscles. These are fewer 
in number, but larger and globular in form. They are 
colorless, and their motion is less rapid tlian that of the 
other variety. The total number of both varieties of these 
little bodies in the blood is enormous. It is calculated that 
in a cubic inch of that fluid there are eighty-three mil- 
lions, and at least five hundred times that number in ^he 

whole body. {Read Note i.) 

9. Coagulation. — The blood, in its natural condition 
in the body, remains perfectly fluid; but, within a few 
minutes after its removal from its proper vessels, whether 
by accident or design, a change takes place. It begins to 
coagulate, or assume a semi-solid consistence. If allowed 
to stand, after several hours it separates into two distinct 
parts, one of them being a dark red jelly, the coagulum, 
or clot, which is heavy and sinks: and the other, a clear, 
straw-colored liquid, called serum, which covers the clot. 
This change is dependent upon the presence in the blood 
of fibrin, which possesses the property of solidifying under 
certain circumstances; one of these circumstances being 
when the blood is separated from living tissues. The color 
of the clot is due to the entanglement of the corpuscles 
with the fibrin. 

10. In this law of the coagulation of the blood is our 
safeguard against death by haemorrhage, or against undue 
loss of blood. If coagulation were impossible, the slight- 

8. White coipusclee ? Total number of corpnscles in the body ? 

9. The blood in its natural condition in the body f Describe the process by 
which the coagulation of blood takes place ? 

10. If coagulation were impossible ? How is it in fltct ? 
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est injury in drawing blood would prove fataL Whereas 
now^ in vastly the larger proportion of cases, bleeding 
ceases spontaneously, because the blood, as it coagulates, 
stops the mouths of the injured blood-vessels. In another 
class of cases, where larger vessels are cut or torn, it is 
simply necessary to close them by a temporary pressure ; 
.for in a few minutes the clot will form and seal them up. 
In still more serious cases, where the blood-vessel is of 
large size, the surgeon is obliged to tie a " ligature" about 
it, and thus prevent the force of the blood-current from 
washing away the clots, which, forming within and around 
the vessel, would close it effectually. 

11. It is worthy of remark that this peculiarity is early 
implanted in the blood, even before birth, and in advance 
of any existing necessity for it; thus anticipating and 
guarding against danger. But this is not all. Of most 
of the inferior animals, which, as compared with man, are 
quite helpless, the blood coagulates more rapidly, and in 
the case of the birds, almost instantly. The relative 
composition of fluid and coagulated blood may be thus 
represented: 

Fluid Blood. Coagulated Blood. 

Plasma.-" Serum Serum 

^^*^'*^'--> Fibrin 

Corpuscles Corpuscles — l:::nn:.Clot. 

12. The Uses of the Blood.~The blood is the great 
provider and purifier of the body. It both carries new 
.materials to all the tissues, and removes the worn out par- 
otides of matter. This is effected by the plasma. It both 
conveys oxygen and removes carbonic acid. This is done 
through the corpuscles. Some singular experiments have 

11* What is worthy of remark f CkMigalation of the blood of Inferior animals t 
Of the blood of birds? 

12» The blood, as a provider and porifier? What nses does the blood sub* 
serve? £xperiment8? Transfhsion? 
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been tried to illustrate the life-giving power of the blood. 
An animal that has bled so freely as to be at the point of 
dying, is promptljTbrought back to life by an operation 
called transfasion, by which fresh blood from a living 
animal is injected into the blood-vessels of his body. 

IS. It is related that a dog, deaf and feeble from age, 
had hearing and activity restored to him by the introduc- 
tion into his veins of blood taken from a young dog ; and> 
that a horse, twenty-six years old, having received the blood 
of four lambs acquired new vigor. And further, that a dog, 
just dead from an acute disease, was so far revived by trans- 
fusion, as to be able to stand and make a few movements. 

14. Transfusion has been practised upon man. At one 
time, shortly after Harvey's discovery of the " Circulation 
of the Blood,'' it became quite a fashionable remedy, it 
being thought possible by it to cure all forms of disease, 
and even to make the old young again. But these claims 
were soon found extravagant, and many unhappy accidents 
occurred in its practice ; so that being forbidden by govern- 
ment and interdicted by the Pope, it rapidly fell into 
disuse. At the present time, however, it is sometimes re- 
sorted to in extreme cases, when there has been a great 
and rapid loss of blood ; and there are upon record several 
instances where, other means having failed, life has been 
restored or prolonged by the operation of transfusion. 

15. This reviving power of the blood seems to reside in 
the corpuscles ; for transfusion, when attempted to be per- 
formed with the serum alone, has, in every case, proved fruit- 
less. Now, though so much depends upon the blood and 
its corpuscles, it is a mistake to suppose that in them alone 
is the seat of life, or that they are, in an exclusive manner, 
alive. All the organs and parts of the body are mutually 
dependent one upon the other; and the complete usefulness 



1 3« The case of the deaf and feehle dog ? Horse ? Dead dog ? 

1 4« Transftision, as a fkshlonahle remedy ? What ftirther of transAision ? 

1 6* The seat of the reviving power of Uie blood ? What Airther is related f 
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of the bloody or of any other part, flows out of the har- 
monious action of all the parts. 

18. Ohange of Ck>lor. — ^The blood undergoes a variety 
of changes in its journey through the system. As it visits 
the different organs it both gives out and takes up mate- 
rials. In one place it is enriched, in another it is impover- 
ished. By reason of these alterations in its composition^ 
the blood also changes its color. In one part of the body 
it is bright red, or arterial; in another it is dark blue, or 
venous. In the former case it is pure and fit for the sup- 
port of the tissues ; in the latter, it is impure and charged 
with effete materials. (The details of the change bom 
dark to bright will be given in the chapter on Respira- 
tion.) (Read NoU 2.) 

17. Oironlation. — ^The blood is in constant motion 
during life. From the heart, as a centre, a current is 
always setting toward the different organs; and from these 
organs a current is constantly returning to the heart In 
this way a ceaseless circular movement is kept up, which is 
called the Circulation of the Blood. This stream of the 
vital fluid is confined to certain fixed channels, the blood- 
vessels. Those branching from the heart are the arteries; 
those converging to it are the veins. The true course of 
the blood was unknown before the beginning of the seven* 
teenth century. In 1619 it was discovered by the illustri- 
ous William Harvey. Like many other great discoverers, 
he suffered persecution and loss, but unlike some of them, 
he WAS fortunate enough to conquer and survive opposi- 
tion. He lived long enough to see his discovery universally 
accepted, and himself honored as a benefactor of mankind. 

18. The Heart. — The heart is the central engine of 
the circulation. In this wonderful little organ, hardly 



1 6. Chaiif^ in the blood ? ^What ftarther is stated ? 

IT. Motion of the Uoodf What is meant by the drcnlation of the blood? 
How confined ? Discovery made by Harvev ? 

18* Office of the heart ? Location of tne heart ? Its beat f Ite shape r Pro- 
teetion to the heart r What else is Mid in r«lftUon to tti? bowl ? 
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larger than a man's Sst, reades that sleepless force by 
which, during the vhole of life, the current of the blood 
is kept in motion. 
It is placed in the 
middle and fh>nt 
part of the chest, 
inclining to the left 
side. The he«t- 
beat may be felt and 
beard between the 
fifth and sixth ribe, < 
near the breast-bone. 
Theshapeoftbehenrt 
is conical, with the 
apex or point down- 
ward and m front. 
The base, which is 
npward, is attached 
so as to hold it se- 
cnrelj in its place, 
while the apex is 
freely moveable. In 

order that loss of is- M.— Tb> Hmut am Lual VmtmM. 
power from fnction b, l«r " b. Aortt. 

may be obviated, the C »«•" A'»»='' F. P»lmon«7 Ar«r,. 

heart is enclosed between two layers of serons membrane, 
which forms a kind of sac. This membrane is as smooth 
as satin, and itself secretes a flnid in sufBcient qnantildes 
to keep it at all times well lubricated. The lining mem- 
brane of the heart, likewise, is extremely delicate and 

smooth. (RtadNeU 3,) 

19. The Cavities of the Heart. — The heart is hol- 
low, and HO partitioned as to contain four chamben or 
cavities; two at the base, known as the auricles, from a 

19. Fonnation t>r tliu hurt T Right mnd Isft haut T 
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Tancied resemblance to the ear of a dog, and two at the 
apex or point, called vmtrides. An auricle aud a ventricle 
OD the same side, 
commnnicate with 
each other, but there 
is no opening from 
edde to side. It is 
oustooiary to regard 
the heart as a double 
oi^n, and to speak 
of its division into 
the right and left 
heart For while 
both halves act to- 
gether in point of 
time> each half sus- 
tains an entirely dis- 
tinct portion of the 



Fis. ».— SBotim or Ti 



labor of the i 



-^.--htVeiiCricl& E,F. InletftotheVenerldea. latioo. ThuS, the 

S;^.A«ride. g'^'r""^^^- right heart always 

D.L^Anrlcle. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 

venous blood, and the left always circulates the bright or 
arterial blood. 

29. If we examine the heart, we at once notice that 
though its various chambers have about the same capacity, 
the walls of the ventricles are thicker and stronger than 
those of the anricles. This is a wise provision, for it is by 
the powerful action of the former that the blood is forced 
to the most remote regions of the body. The auricles, on 
the contrary, need much less power, for they simply dis- 
charge their contente into the cavities of the heart near at 
hand and below them — into the ventricles. 

20. Cuiidtr of the chamben of Uie heaitt Whit wIh proTinlon l> meo- 
tionadt TheanrldeBl 
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21. Aotion of the Heart. — The substance of the 
heart is of a deep red color^ and its fibres resemble those 
of the voluntary muscles by which we move our bodies. 
But the heart's movements are enth'ely involuntary. The 
advantage of this is evident; for if it depended upon 
us to will each movement, our entire attention would be 
thus engaged, and we would find no time for study, pleas- 
ure. Or even sleep. The action of the heart consists in 
alternate conlxactions and dilatations. During contrac- 
tion the walls come forcibly together, and thus drive out 
the blood. In dilatation, they expand and receive a renewed 
supply. These movements are called systole and diastole. 
The latter may be called the heart's period of repose; and 
although it lasts only during two-fifths of a heart-beat, or 
about a third of a second, yet during the day it amounts 
to more than nine hours of total rest 

22. A remarkable property of tne tissue of the heart is 
its intense vitality. For while it is more constantly active 
than any other organ of the body, it is the last to part 
with its vital energy. This is especially interesting in 
view of the fact that after life is apparently extinguished, 
as from drowning, or poisoning by chloroform, there yet 
lingers a spark of vitality in the heart, which, by contin- 
ued effort, may be fanned into a flame ^o as to revivify the 
whole body. In cold-blooded animals this irritability of 
the heart is especially retoiarkable. The heart of a turtle 
will pulsate, and the blood circulate for a week after its 
head has been cut off; and the heart will throb regularly 

• many hours after being cut out from the creature's chest. 
The heart of a frog or serpent, separated entirely from the 
body, will contract at the end of ten or twelve hours: that 
of an alligator has be^n known to beat twenty-eight hours 
after the death of the animal. 



SI. Sabetance of the heart? Its fibres? Its moyements? The advanta^ 
of snch movements ? Action of the heart ? Its period of repose ? 

22. Bemarkable property of the tiasnc of the heart ? How shown ? How ii. 
tercsting ? In cold- bloodea animals ? Heart of a turtle ? Of a tcog ? Alligator t 
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2S. Passage of the Blood through the Heart. — 

Let us now trace the course of the blood through the 
several cavities of the heart In the first place, the venous 
bloody rendered dark and impure by contact with the 
changing tissues of the body^ returns to the right heart 
by the veins. It enters and fills the right auricle during 
its dilatation : the auricle then contracts and fills the right 
ventricle. Almost instantly, the ventricle contracts forcibly 
and hurries the blood along the great artery of the lungs, 
to be purified in those organs. Secondly, having completed 
the circuit of the lungs, the pure and bright arterial blood 
enters the left auricle. This now contracts and fills the left 
ventricle, which cavity, in its turn, contracts and sends the 
blood forth on its journey again through the system. This 
general direction from right to left is the uniform and un- 
deviating course of heart-currents. 

24. The mechanism which enforces and regulates it, is 
us simple as it is beautiful. Each ventricle has two open- 
ings, an inlet and an outlet, each of which is guarded by 
strong curtains, or valves. These valves open freely to 
admit the blood entering from the right, but close inflex- 
ibly against its return. Thus, when the auricle contracts, 
the inlet valve opens ; but as soon as the ventricle begins 
to contract, it closes promptly. The contents are then, so 
to speak, cornered, and have but one avenue of escape, 
that through the outlet valve into the arteries beyond. As 
soon as the ventricle begins to dilate again, this valve 
shuts ^tightly and obstructs the passage. The closing of 
these valves occasions the two heart-sounds, which we hear 
at the front of the chest. 

25. Frequency of the Heart's Action.— The alter- 
nation of contraction and dilation constitutes the hearts 



S3* Coarse of the blood through the heart ? ConrBe of heart-currents i 

24. Openings of the ventricles ? How guarded ? How do the valves operate t 

The consequence ? Heart-sounds ? 
25* Heart-beats? The heart as a susceptible organ? Heat, exercise, etc? 

Posture? 
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beats. These follow each other not only with great 
regularity, but with great rapidity. The average number 
in an adult man is about seyenty-two in a minute. But 
the heart is a susceptible organ, and many circumstanoes 
affect its rate of action.. Heat, exercise, and food will 
increase its action, as cold, fasting, and sleep will decrease 
it Posture, too, has a curious influence; for if while sit- 
ting, the beats of the heart number seventy-one ; standing 
erect will increase them to eighty-one, and Ijring down 
will lower them to sixty-six. 

26. The modifying influence of mental emotions is very 
powerful. Sudden excitement of feeling will cause the 
heart to palpitate, or throb violently. Depressing emotions 
sometimes temporarily interrupt its movements, and the 
person faints in consequence. Excessive joy, grief, or fear, 
has occasionally suspended the heart's action entirely, and 
thus caused death. The rate of the heart-beat may be 
naturally above or below seventy-two. Thus it is stated 
that the pulse of the savage is always slower than that of 
the civilized man. Bonaparte and Wellington were very 
much alike in their heart's pulsations, which were less than 
fifty in the case of each. 

27. Activity of the Heart. — ^The average number of 
heart-beats during a lifetime may be considered as at the 
rate of seventy-two per minute, although this estimate is 
probably low ; for during several years of early life the rate 
is above one hundred a minute. In one hour, then, the 
heart pulsates four thousand times ; in a day, one hundred 
thousand times ; and in a year, nearly thirty-eight million 
times. If we compute the number during a lifetime, thirty- 
nine years being the present average longevity of civilized 
mankind, we obtain as the vast aggregate, fourteen hun- 
dred millions of pulsations. {Read Nou 5.) 

26. Mental emotions ? Sadden excitement f ExcetBiye joy t The heart-beat 
imte ? Bonaitarte and Wellington ? 
^Y, Average number of heart-beatst In one hoar? Yearf Lifetime? 
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28. Again, if we estimate the amount of blood expelled 
by each contraction of the ventricles, at four ounces, then 
the weight of the blood moved during one minute will 
amount to eighteen pounds. In a day it Till be about 
twelve tons ; in a year, four thousand ton^ ; and in the 
course of a lifetime, over one hundred and fifty thousand 
tons. These large figures indicate, in some measure, the 
immense labor necessary to carry on the interior and vital 
operations of our bodies. In this connection, we call to 
mind the fanciful theories of the ancients in reference to 
the uses of the heart. They regarded it as the abode of 
the soul, and the source of the nobler emotions — bravery, 
generosity, mercy, and love. The words courage and 
cordiality are derived from a Latin word signifying heari 
Many other words and phrases, as hearty, heart-felt, to learn 
by heart, and large-hearted, show how tenaciously these ex- 
ploded opinions have fastened themselves upon our language. 

29. At the present time the tendency is to ascribe purely 
mechanical functions to the heart. This view, like the 
older one, is inadequate; for it expresses only a small part 
of our knowledge of this organ. The heart is unlike a 
simple machine, because its motive power is not applied 
from without, but resides in its own substance. Moreover, 
it repairs its own waste, it lubricates its own action, and it 
modifies its movements according to the varying needs of 
the system. It is more than a mere force-pump, just as 
the stomach is something more than a crucible, and the 
eye something more than an optical instrument 

30. The Arteries. — The tube-like canals which carry 
'the blood away from the heart are the arteries. Their 
walls are made of tough, fibrous materials, so that they 
sustain the mighty impulse of the heart, and are not rup- 
tured. In common with the heart, the arteries have a del- 



28 . Amount of blood expelled ? Theories of the ancient? ? 

29* The tendency at the present time ? Why is this view inadequate t 

30. What arc the arteries ? Their walls? Their membrane ? 
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icately smooth lining membrane. They are also elastic, 
and thus re-enforce the action of the heart: they always 
remain open when cut across, and after death are usually 
found empty. 

31. The early anatomists observed this phenomenon, 
and supposing that the same condition existed during life, 
came to the conclusion that these tubes were designed to 
act as air-vessels, hence the name artery, from a Greek 
word which signifies containing air. This circumstance 
affords us an illustration of the confused notions of the 
ancients iti reference to the internal operations of the 
body. Cicero speaks of the arteries as " conveying the 
breath to all parts of the body,'* 

32. The arterial system springs from the heart by a 
single trunk, like a minute and hollow tree, with number- 
less branches. As these branches leave the heart they 
divide and subdivide, continually growing smaller and 
smaller, until they can no longer be traced with the 
naked eye. If, then, we continue the examination by the 
aid of a microscope, we see these small branches sending 
off still smaller ones, until all the organs of the body are 
penetrated by arteries. 

33. The Pulse. — ^With each contraction of the left 
heart, the impulse causes a wave-like motion to traverse 
the entire arteri^ system. If the arteries were exposed to 
view, yre might see successive undulations speeding from 
the heart to the smallest of the branches, in about one- 
sixth part of a second. The general course of the ai'teries 
is as far as possible from the surface. This arrangement 
is certainly wise, as it renders them less liable to injury, 
the wounding of an artery being especially dangerous. It 
also protects the arteries from external and unequal pres- 
sure, by which the force of the heart would be counter- 
si. Early anatomists ? The service of the illastration ? 

82. The arterial system ? The branches and sub-branches of the arteries f 
33. Snccessive nndalatlons troia the heart ? Coarse of the uteries? Proteo 
Hon of the arteries t General location of the arteries ^ 
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acted and wasted. Aooordinglj^ we generaUj find these 
vessels hugging close to the bones, or hiding behind the 
moscles and within the cayities of the body. 

SI. In a few situations, however, the arteries lie near the 
surface; and if we apply the finger to any of these parts, 
we will distinctly feel the movement described, taking place 
in harmony with the heart-beat. This is part of the wave- 
motion just mentioned, and is known as the pulse. All 
are more fisuniliar with the pulse at the wrist, in the rental 
artery; but the pulse is not peculiar to that position, for it 
may be felt in the carotid of the neck, in the temporal at 
the temple, and elsewhere, especially near the joints. 

SS. Since the heart-beat makes the pulse, whatevei 
afieots the former affects the latter also. Accordingly, the 
pulse is a good index of the state of the health, so far as 
the health depends upon the action of the heart It in- 
forms the physician of the condition of the circulation in 
four particulars: its rate, regularity, force, and fullness; 
and nearly every disease modifies in some respect the con- 
dition of the pulse. A very ingenious instrument, known 
as the sphygmograph, or pulse-writer, has recently been 
invented, by the aid of which the pulse is made to write 
upon paper its own signature, or rather to sketch its own 
profile. This instrument shows with great accuracy the 




loo. 80.— Ths Form or thi Pulbb. 



ttiflference between the pulses of health and those of disease. 
In Fig. 30 is traced the form of the pulse in health, which 
should be read from left to right That part of the trace 

84. Where do the arteriefli He ? If we apply the finger ? Putee ? Where felt ? 
15. The pnlee &8 an index ? Of what does It Infono the physician ? Inatmmen 
tot recording poteatioii f 
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which is nearly perpendicular coincides with the contrac- 
tion of the ventricles; while the wavy portion marks their 
dilatation. 

SC The Teiiui. — ^The vessels which convey the blood 
on its return to the heart are the veins. They begin in 
the several organs of the body^ and at first are extremely 
small; but uniting together as they advance, they con- 
stantly increase in size, remmding us of the way in which 
the fine rootlets of the plant join together to form the 
large roots, or of the rills and rivulets that flow together 
to form the large streams and rivers. In structure, the 
veins resemble the arteries, but their walls are compara- 
tively inelastic. They are more numerous, and commu- 
nicate with each other freely in their course, by means of 
interlacing branches. 

37. But the chief point of distinction is in the presence 
of the valves in the veins. These are little folds of mem- 
brane, disposed in such a way, that 
they only open to receive blood 
flowing toward the heart, and close 
against a current in the opposite 
direction. Their position in the 
veins on the back of the hand may 
be readilv observed, if we first ob-^ ^, -, 
struct the return of blood by a cord Yvan. 

tied around the forearm or wrist. In a few minutes the 
veins will appear swollen, and upon them will be seen 
certain prominences, about an inch apart These latter 
indicate the location of the valves, or, rather, they show 
•that the vessels in front of the valves are distended by the 
blood, which cannot force a passage back through them. 

88. This simple experiment proves that the true direction 
of the venous blood is toward the heart. That the color 

36. What are the veins ? How do they fonn ? What do they resemble ? 

37. Valves in the veins f What are they f Their position ? Bxperiment with 
the cord? 

38* What will be proved by the experiment ? What Inference is drawn ? 
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of the blood is dark, will be evident^ if we compare the 
hand thns bound by a cord with the hand not so bound 
It also proves that the veins lie sui)erficially, while the 
arteries are beneath the muscles, well protected from, pres- 
sure ; and that free communication exists from one vein to 
another. If now we test the temperature of the constricted 
member by means of a thermometer, we will find that it i» 
colder than natural, although the amount of blood is^ 
larger than usual. From this fact we infer, that whatever 
impedes the venous circulation tends to diminish vitality; 
and hence, articles of clothing or constrained postures, 
that confine the body or limbs, and hinder the circulation 
of the blood, are to be avoided as injurious to the health. 

39. The Capillaries. — A third set of vessels completes 
the list of the organs of the circulation, namely, the capil- 
lary vessels, so called (from the Latin word capillaris, 
hair-like), because of their extreme fineness. They are, 
however, smaller than any hair, having a diameter of about 
s^jf of an inch, and can only be observed by the use of the 
microscope. These vessels may be regarded as the connect- 
ing link between the last of the arteries and the first of 
the veins. The existence of these vessels was unknown to 
Harvey, and was the one step wanting to complete his 
great work. The capillaries were not discovered until 
1661, a short time after the invention of the microscope. 

40. The circulation of the blood, as seen under the 
microscope, in the transparent web of a frog's foot, is a 
spectacle of rare beauty, possessing more than ordinary 
interest, when we consider that something very simihw 
is taking place in our own bodies, on a most magnificent 
scale. It is like opening a secret page in the history of 
our own frames. We there see distinctly the three classes 
of vessels with their moving contents; first, the artery, 



S9« Capillaries? How regarded? Harvey? 

40. The dTCulation of the blood in the web of a frog's foot? PeBcrioe it 
How general U the existence of the tissaet { 
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with its torrent of blood rnahing dovn firom the heart, 
aecondly, the vein, with ite slow, steady Btream flowing in 
the opposite direction ; and between them lies the network 
of capillane^ so fine that the corpasclefi can only pass 
through "in single file." The cmrent has h«re an uncer- 
tain or swaying motion, hmrying first in one direction, then 
hesitatiug, and then taming back in the opposite direction. 



and sometimes the capillaries contract so as to be entirely 
empty. Certain of the tiasaes are destitute of capillarieB; 
Buch are cartilage, hair, and a few others on the exterior of 
the body. In all other Btmctures, networks of these Tessels 
we spread oat in countless numbers: bo abundant is the 
snpply, that it is almoEt impossible to puncture any part 
with the point of a needle withont lacerating tens, or eren 
hundreds of these vessels. {Read Noit 5.) 

41. The capillarieB are elastic, and may bo expand as to 
produce an effect visible to the naked eye. If a grain of 
sand, or some other foreign particle, lodge in the eye, it will 
become irritated, and in a short time the white of the eye 
will be "blood'Bhot" This appearance is due to an in> 

41. EI»Ucl()r or the upllUrleat Gnln of uod Id Um e;s I Blaibl OL^st 
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crease in the size of these vessels. A blush is another exam- 
ple of this, but the excitement comes through the nervous 
sj^m, and the cause is some transient emotion^ either of 
pleasure or pain. Another example is sometimes seen in 
purplish fiE^ces of men addicted to drinking brandy; in 
them the condition is a congestion of the capillary circula- 
tion, and is permanent^ the vessels having lost their power 
of elastic contraction. 

42. Rapidity of the Oiroalation.— That the blood 
moves with great rapidity is evident from the almost instant 
effects of certain poisons, as prussic acid, which act 
through the blood. Experiments upon the horse, dog, 
and other inferior animals, have been made to measure 
its velocity. If a substance, which is capable of a distinct 
ehemical reaction (as potassium ferrocyanide^ or barium 
nitrate), be introduced into a vein of a horse on one side, 
5nd blood be taken from a distant vein on the other side, 
its presence may be detected at the end of twenty or thirty- 
two seconds. In man, the blood moves with greater speal, 
and the circuit is completed in twenty-four seconds. 

43. What length of time is required for all the blood of 
the body to make a complete round of the circulation ? 
This question cannot be answered with absolute accuracy, 
since the amount of the blood is subject to continual 
variations. But, if we assume this to be one-eighth of the 
weight of the body, about eighteen pounds, it will be suf- 
ficiently correct for our purpose. Now to complete the 
circuit, this blood must pass once through the left ventricle, 
the capacity of which is two ounces. Accordingly, we find 
€hat, under ordinary circumstances, all the blood makes one 
fcomplete rotation every two minutes; passing successively 
through the heart, the capillaries of the lungs, the arteries, 
the capillaries of the extremities, and through the veins. 



42* Show what time is reqnSred for a gfren portion of blood to travel once 
ironnd the body. 
43* Time required for all the blood to circulate completely around f 
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44. Asfdinilation.— The crowning act of the circnla- 
tion, the furnishing of supplies to the different parts of 
the body, is effected by means of the capillaries. The or- 
gans haye been wasted by use ; the blood has been enriched 
by the products of digestion. Here, within the meshes of 
the capillary network, the needy tissues and the needed 
nutriment are brought together. By some mysterious 
chemistry, each tissue selects and withdraws from the 
blood the materials it requires, and converts them into a 
substance like itself. This conversion of lifeless food into 
living tissue is called assimilation. The process probably 
takes place at all times, but the period especially favorable 
for it is during sleep. Then the circulation is slower, and 
more regular, and most of the functions are at rest The 
body is then like some trusty ship, which after a long voy- 
age is " hauled up for repairs." 

45. Injuries to the Blood-vessels. — ^It is important 
to be able to discriminate between an artery and a vein, in 
the case of a wound, and if we remember the physiology 
of the circulation we may readily do so. For, as we have 
already seen, haemorrhage from an artery is much more 
dangerous than that from a vein. The latter tends to cease 
spontaneously after a short time. The arterial blood flows 
away from the heart with considerable force, in jets; its 
color being bright scarlet. The venous blood flows toward 
the heart from that side of the wound furthest from the 
heart ; its stream being continuous and sluggish ; its color 
dark. In an injury to an artery, pressure should ber made 
between the heart and the wound ; and in the case of a 
vein that persistently bleeds, it should be made upon tlio 
vessel beyond its point of injury. {Read NoU 6.) 

44* What is meant bv a8>f>imilation ? What can yoa say of its 086, etc T Tim.* * 
45* What is stated of the ii^jaries to the blood-vessels t 

6 
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QUESTIONS FOB TOPICAL REVIBW. 

PAOI 

1. In what oigmnismt it the fio-caUed circalatory fluid foand?... 101 

5. How it U devlgnated in the different organisms t vn 

8. What <!an yon »tate of the importance of blood to the body f 101,105 

4. Of its great abundance, color, and composition ? 101, 101, 107 

6. Describe the corpuscles of the haman blood lOS, 1U8, 104 

6. What is said of them in comparison with those of the lower animals ?. . . 103 

7. Of the importance of sometimes detecting human (h>m other blood ? 108 

8. What meant have we of detecting Uood in spots or stains f 103, 101 

9. Wtiat is meant by coagulation of the blood f 104 

10. What wisdom is there in the law of the blood's coagolatSon t 104. 106 

11. Howls this wisdom made manii)Mt? 106 

19. In what cases is the aid of the surgeon required? 106 

18. What are the two great uses of the blood? 106 

14. Through what mediums is the blood provided with new material and re> 

lieved of the old material? 106 

15. What do yon understand by the operation ca! :ed transfusion ? . . 106 

16. What cases of transftif^ion are reported of the lower animals ? 106 

17. What can you state of transfhsion as practised upon man ? 106 

18. What fhrther can you say on the subject ? 106,107 

19. What changes take place in the color of the blood in its journey through 

the system ? 107 

90. State all yon can in relation to the circulation of the blood 107 

91. All, in relation to the size, shape, and location of the heart 107, 109 

99. How is the loss of power m the heart movements obviated ? 109 

98. Give a description of the formation of the heart 109, 110, 111 

94. What can yon state of the ventricles and auricler of the heart ? 110 

95. Describe the action of the heart HI 

96. What special vitality does the tissue of the heart possess? HI 

97. State all you can on the subject Ill 

98. Describe the course of the blood through the cavities of the heart 119 

99. Describe the mechanism that re^^ilfttes the heart-currents 119 

80. How do you account for the two heart-sounds at the fh>nt of the chest ?. . . 112 

81. State what yon can of the frequency of the heart's action 119, 118 

89. OftheacUvityoftheheart 118,114 

88. What do you understand by the arteries ? 114,115 

84. State what yon can of the arteries and the arterial system. * . 114, 115 

85. What do you understand by the pulse ? 115,116 

86. In what part of the body may the pulse be felt ? 116 

87. What further can yon state of the pulse? 1a6, 117 

BS. What are the veins ? 117 

89. Whore do they exist, and how are they formed ? 117 

10. Describe the valves of the veins and their nses 117 

11. Now give a Aill description of the conetraction of the veins 117 

C2. What ftirther can you si ate of the veins? 117, 118 

18. What do you understand by the capillaries ? , 118, 119 

14. What service do the capillaries perform ? 118, 119, 121 

16. Describe the circulation of the blood in the region of the heart 118, 119 

i6. What can you state of the rapidity of the blood's circulation ? 120 

17. Of the process known as assimilation ? 121 

48. Of injuries to the blood-vessels ? 191 



NOTES. 

1* n^e Blood (p. 104, tS).— **Toa feel qaite fore that b1oo4 It red, do 
yoa not ? Well, it is no more red than the water of a stream would be if you were 
to fin it with little red flshes. Suppose the flahet to be very, very small* at fmall 
as a grain of sand, and closely crowded together through the whole depth of the 
stream, the water would look red, would it not t And this is the way in which 
the blood looks red : only obsenre one thing ; a grain of sand is a mountain in 
comparison with tbe little red bodies that float in the blood, which we have 
likened to little fishes. If I were to tell yon they measured about the ttUOth part 
of an inch in diameter, you would not be much the wi»er; but if I tell you that 
in a single drop of blood, such as might haug on the point of a needle, there are 
A million of these bodies, yon wiU perceive that they are both very minute and 
very numerons. Not that any one has ever counted them, as you may suppose, 
but this is as dose an estimate as can be made in view of what is known of their 
minute sine."— JfocT* mstory <^ a Mouthful of Bread, 

%• By. niemiis of Uie Blood BxercUo BonellU the Whole 
Body (p. 107, 1 16).— *'The employment of the muscles in exercise not only 
benefits their especial stmctnre, but it acts on the whole system. When the 
muscles are pat in action, the capillary blood-vessels with which they are sup- 
plied become more rapidly charged with blood, and active chauges take place, 
not only in the muscles, but in all the surrounding tissues. The heart is thus 
required to supply mcnre blood, and accordingly beats more rapidly in order to 
supply the demand. A laige quantity of blood is sent through the lungs, and 
larger supplies of oxygen are taken in and carried to the variooi tissues of the 
body.^* The oxygen engendera a large amount of heat, which produces an actior 
on the skin whereby the increase of beat may be got rid of. By this means tbe 
skin is exercise J, the perspiration is poured forth, the surf ce is caused to glow 
and is kept la health. " Not only are these organs benefited by the increased 
circulation of the blood, produced by exercise, but wherever the blood is sent, 
changes of a healthful character occur. The brain and the rest of the nervous 
system are invigorated ; the stomach has its powen of digestion improved ; and 
the liver, pancreas, and other organs perform their fimctlons with more vigor.*"'* 
LatUtester^s Manual qf Health, 
8* A Poet's Summary of tho Clr<*ii1aUon (p. 100, ^ 1^.— 
** The smooth, soft air with pnlse-like waves 

Flows mnrinnring through M» hidden caves. 

Whose streams of brightning purp*c rush. 

Fired with a new and livelier blu»h ; 

While all their burden of decay 

The ebbing current steals away. 

And, red with Natnre^s fiame, they start 

From the warm fountains of ttie heart. 

No rest that throbbing slave may ask, 

Forevor qnivering o'er his task. 

While far and wide a crimson Jet 

Leaps forth to fill the woven net. 

Which, in nnn umbered crossing tides. 

The flood of burning lire divides : 

Then, kindling each decaying part. 

Creeps back to find the throbbing heart** —Dr. 0, W. Hcimes, 
4* The Heart a Vital maehloe (p. 118, ^ 27).— '*The heart is a machine. 
It is an organ constructed of muscniar chambers and communicating passages, 
and supplied with mechanical contrivances, adapted to guide the stream of blood 
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pMtIng through it, and to preTent a reflux in the backward direction. Does not 
this take away wonderfully (h>m the character of fanciful mystery with which 
poets and sentimentalists have invested it t The heart that we have always heard 
of as the centre of the afTections* the home of sensibility* the dwelling-place of 
eoorage, of lkith« of hope, and all the rest of the virtues, is, after all, nothing 
but an oi|;an to serve for the Impolsion of the blood ; a mere force-pump, a 
machine. Does not this bring down onr ideas, and show that no poetical mys- 
tery can escape the searching investigation of the anatomist ? Not at alL 

** For this machine that we carry about with us in our breasts is cUive. There, 
at its post, at the central point of the circulation, with the soft lobes of the lungs 
folded round It like a curtain, it contracts and relaxes and relaxes and contracts, 
with a steady and unremitting industry that by itself is something worthy of our 
admiration. No other muscle in the body can do this. By some incomprehensible 
vitality of its own, it keeps up its rhythmical contractions without the aid of onr 
will and even without our knowledge. While you are asleep and while you are 
awake, from the first moment of your birth, -even flx>m b^/tfre your birth, up to the 
present time, it has never for one moment stepped or flagged in its movements, 
for if it were to do so death would be the result.'*— Z)r. J. C. Dalton. 

5« Gonrae of tlie Blood In Uie Capillaries (p. 119, T 40).— * The 
phenomena of the capillary circulat ion are only observable with the aid of the micro- 
Acope. It was not granted to the discoverer of the circulation to see the blood 
moving through the capillaries, and he never knew the exact mode of communi- 
cation between the arteries and veins. After it was pret^ generally acknowl- 
eds^ed that the blood did pass from the arteries to the veins, it was disputed 
whether it passed in an intermediate system of vessels, or became diflfhsed in the 
substance of the tissues, like a river flowing between numberless little islands, to 
be collected by the venous radicles and conveyed to the heart. Accurate micro- 
scopic investigations have now demonstrated the existence, and given us a clear 
Idea of the anatomy of the intermediate vessels. In 1661 the celebrated anato- 
mist Malpighi first saw the movement Of the blood in the capillaries, in the 
lungs of a ftt>g. This s>pectaclc has ever since been the delight of the physiolo- 
gist We see the great arterial rivers, in which the blood flows with wonderful 
rapidity, branching and subdividing, until the blood is brought to the superb net- 
work of fine capillaries, where the corpuscles dart along one by one, the fluid then 
being collected by the veins, and carried in great currents to the hearf — .FTin^ 

6. The Varieties and lllanafsenient of Hcemorrliagre (p. 121, T 
45).—*^ Uasmorrhage is the loss of blood either from an artery or a vein. When an 
artery is cut, the blood flows in jets corresponding to the beats of the heart and to 
the ptilse. The Jets mark that it is an artery that is wounded ; and indicate that 
the pressure must be applied above the hsemorrhage, that is, betwixt it and the 
heart On the other hand, the blood returns to the heart by the veins in a steady, 
continuous flow. When then the haemorrhage is steady and not in jets, It indi- 
cates tliat the bleeding is from a vein. Here the pressure must be applied to the 
limb away from the trunk, or the peripheral end of the limb, or below the bleed- 
ing. In addition to this, arterial blood is bright scarlet, while venous b'lood is 
dark and crimson. But these are matters of comparison, and the presence or 
absence of jets is the great point of distinction. 

** When then a person is wounded, a handkerchief must be bound as tightly as 
may be about the limb ; if the hsemorrhage is arterial above the point of issue, if 
venous below it Under any circumstances it is best to lay the person down 
quietly, especially if the bleeding is fl*om the lower limbs. If they faint, let them 
alone in the horizontal posture."— .^MA«r^ on the Maintenance qf Health, 
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THE HEAD. 



Internal Candid,) g , ^ ^^^^ 
Vertebral^ S ^^^ 



Oph-tfuU'fniCf sapplies tlie eye. 

Lin'gu€U9 supplies the tongae. 
Fa'ci-al^ " ** lower part of face. 
Tevn^po-ral^ ** ** upper part ol 
^ head and face. 



Bxtemal Carrat'id 

gives off 



THE TRUNK. 

The A-er'taj arising from the heart, is the main arterial trunk 

CoT'o-nu-ry^ supplies the walls of the heart 

Bran'ehi-tUn " " lungs. 

£n4er-co8't€U89 supply the walls of the chest. 

Qcis'tric^ supplies the stomach. 

Hepatic^ " ** liver. 

Splen'ic, " •* spleen. 

ne'nal^ . " " kidney. 

Jfe«-e*»4«r'i«», supply the bowels. 

SpVnal^ *' '* spinal cord. 



THE UPPER LIMB. 

l^ranehesof the Ax-Ula'ry^ supply the shoulder. 
« « " Bra'chUih *' ** ann. 

" " ^'^^^H •• • forearm and fingei. 
• * • Ulnars > 



THE LOWER LIMB. 

Branches of the Fem^'o-raU supply the hip and thigh. 
•• " Pop4i'te'aL\ 

•• * Tih'i-nl^ Y supply the leg and foot 
•• •• Per-o^neal ^ , 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

RESPIRATION. 

Th0 Otiects of BegpiroHonr^The Lungs— The Air-Pasmges—The Mow^ 
ments of BespirnHan — Expiration and Inspiration — The Frequency 
of Be9piraMon — Capacity of the lAinge — The Air toe breathe— 
Changes in the Air from Eespvration — Changes in the Blood — In- 
terchange of Gases in the Lungs — Comparison betuieen Arterial and 
Venotis Blood — Bespiratory Labor — Impurities of the Air — Dust — 
Carbonic Add—B^^cts of Impure Air— Nature's Provision for 

Purifying the Air — VemtHatumr— Animal Heat — Spontaneous Com- 
bustion, 

1. The Object of Respiration. — In one set of capil- 
laries, or hair-like vessels, the blood is impoverished for the 
support of the different members and organs of the body. 
In another capillary system the blood is refreshed and again 
made fit to sustain life. The former belongs to the greater 
or ^y^^emtc circulation ; the latter to the lesser or jE?w7mo- 
nary, so called from pulmOy the lungs, in which organs it 
is situated. The blood, as sent from the right side of the 
heart to the lungs, is venous, dark, impure, and of a nature 
unfit to circulate again through the tissues. But, when 
the blood returns from the lungs to the left side of the 
heart, it has become arterial, bright, pure, and no longer 
hurtful to the tissues. This marvellous purifying change 
is effected by means of the very familiar act of respiration, 
or breathing. 

2. The Iiungs. — The lungs are the special organs of 
respiration. There are two of them, one on each side of 
the chest, which cavity they, with the heart, almost wholly 
occupy. The lung-substance is soft, elastic, and sponge- 
like. Under pressure of the finger, it crepitates^ or crackles, 
and floats when thrown into water ; these properties being 

"" ■■■-■■— .11 I ^.■-■■■, I , -.1 — . ,,, M_. I. M M „ m ^ -^ mm,, i ^ 

1 • Difference between the two sets of capillaries ? Change effected by rcaolra- 
tion or breathing ? 

3. What are the Inngs? How many Inngp are there? Lang-substAnce? iU 
properties ? The pleura ? 
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due to the presence of air in the minute air-cells of the 
lungs. To focilitate the moTements neceBsary to these 
organs, each of them is prorided with a double coTering of 
ui exceedingly smooth and delicate membrane, called the 



Fie. M.— Omau op thi Cenr. 

A, LnnBt D, PaliDonuy Arleri- 

B. Beut. B. Tracbea. 

pleura. One lajer of the pleura is attached to the walls 
of the chest, and the other to the lungs; and they glide, 
one upon the other, with utmost freedom. Like the mem- 
brane which envelops the heart, the pleura secretes its own 
lubricating fluid, in quantities sufficient to keep it alwaye 
moist. 

3. The Air-Pa<sages. — The lungs communicate with 
the external air by means of certain air-tubes, the longest of 

8. (JonunnnlcMloti ur Uislangn wlUi the exUmal ^ r Bronchial tnhe** 
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which, the trachea, or vindpipe, runs aloDg the front of the 
neck (Fig. 34, E, and 35) .With- 
in the chest this tube divides 
into two branches, one entering 
each lung; these in turn give 
rise to numerona branches, or 
bronchial tubes, as they are 
called, which gradually dimin- 
ish in size until they are about 
one- twenty-fifth of an inch in 
diameter. Each of these ter- 
minates in a cluster of little 
pouches, or "air-cells," having 
very thin walls, and covered 
with a capillary network, the 
most intricate in the body 
(Fig. 36). 

4. These tubes are some- 
what flexible, sufficiently so to 
bend when the parts move in 
which they are situated; but 
they are greatly strengthened 
by bands or rings of cartilage 
which keep the passages always 
open; otherwise there would 
be a constantly -recurring ten- 
dency to collapse after every 
breath. The lung- substance 
essentially consists of these 
bronchial tubes and terminal 
air-cells, with the blood-ves- 
sels ramifying about them 
(Fig. 37). At the top of the 
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box of cartilage, aoross which are stretched the vocal cords. 
Here the voice is produced chiefly by the passage of the 
respired air over these cords, cansing them to nbratek 



5. Over the opening of the larynx is found the eptgloUis, 
which fits like the lid of a box at the entrance to the 
lungs, and closes during the act of swallowing, eo that 
food and drink shall pass backward to the cesopbagus, or 
gullet (Fig. 38), Occasionally it does not close iu time, 
and some substance intrudes within the larynx, when we at 
once discover, by a choking sensation, that "something has 
gone the wrong way," and, by coughing, we attempt to ex- 
pel the unwelcome intruder. The epiglottis is one of the 
many safeguards furnished by nature for our security and 

i, The«pli[Iottlar Wbenltdoeanot cIomId time, w1utbtheD0IiH^DBac«} 
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comfort, and is plaooHd and put in place lon^r before these 
organs are brongbt into aotnal use in breathing and n 
taking food. 



Fio. SB, — SBCTioif OP MonTB ahd Thboat. 

A, The Tonime. C. Vocal Cord. N, Trschta, 

B, The UvoEb. B, EplgLottli. O, (EiKiphaBai. 

8. The air-passages are linea tnrough nearly their 
whole extent with mucous mepibrane, which maiiitaiua 
these parts in a constantly moiBt condition. This mem- 
brane has a peculiar kind of cells upon ita outer sur- 

«. Linlngof the alr-p«M«ge<I Clltatfld wll*J IHflin'^t! TtW tliree dl» 
eaxw uf the lungs t . 
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fece. If examined under a powerful microscope, we may 
- Bee, even for a coueiderable time after their removal from 
the body, that these cells have minute hair-like processes 
in motion, which ware like s field of grain under the 
iufluence of a breeze (Fig. 39). This is a truly beauti- 
ful sight; aud since it is found that these little cUia, as 
.they are called, always produce currents in one direction, ■ 
from within outward, it is probable that they serve a 
useful pui-pose in catching and 
canyiug away from the lungs 
dust and other small particles 
drawn in with the breath (Fig. 
39). The three diseases which 
more commonly affect the lungs, 
as the result of exposure, are 
Pu.. ».-Cn^TWD cu^ pneumonia, or inflammation of 
the lungs, implicating principally 
the air-cells; bronchitis, an inflammation of the large bron- 
chial tubes; and pleurisy, an inflammation of the investing 
membrane of the lungs, or pleura. Among the yonng, an 
affection of the trachea takes place, known as croup. 

7. The Moremeuta of Respiration.— The act of 
breathing has two parts — (1), inspiration, or drawing 
air into the lungs, and (2), expiration, or expelling it 
from the lungs again. In inspiration, the chest extends 
in its length, breadth, and height, or width. We can 
prove that this is the case as regards the two latter, by 
observing the. effect of a deep breath. The ribs are ele- 
vated by means of numerous muscles, some of which oc- 
ciijiy the entire spaces between those bones. But the 
increase in length, or vertically, is not so apparent, as it is 
caused by a muscle within the body called the diaphragjn, 
it being the thin partition which separates the chest from 
the abdomen, rising like a dome within the cheat.(Fig.l6). 

9. The ut i>f brsUbliw r £it«n>ton of tli*clioiitb/br(iHlliiii|[f 
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8. With every inspiration, the diaphragm contracta, and 
in so doing, approaches more nearly a plane, or horizontal, 
surface, and thus enlarges the capacity of the chest 
Laughing, sobbing, hiccoughing, and sneezing are caused 
by the spasmodic or sudden contraction of the diaphragm. 
The special power of this muscle is important in securing 
endurance, or ** long wind,** as it is commonly expressed ; 
which may be obtained mainly by practice. It is possessed 
in a marked degree by the mountaineer, the oarsman, and 
the trained singer. As the walls of the chest extend, the 
lungs expand, and the air rushes in to fill them. This 
constitutes an inspiration. The habit of taking frequent 
and deep inspirations, in the erect position, with the 
shoulders thrown back, tends greatly to increase the ca- 
pacity and power of the organs of respiration. 

9. Expiration is a less powerful act than inspiration. 
The diaphragm relaxes its contraction, and ascends in the 
form of a dome; the ribs descend and contract the chest; 
while the lungs themselves, being elastic, assist to drive 
out the air^ The latter passes out through the same chan- 
nels by which it entered. At the end of each expiration 
there is a pause, or period of repose, lasting about as long 
as the period of action. 

10. Frequency of Respiration. — It is usually esti- 
mated that we breathe once during every four beats of the 
heart, or about eighteen times in a minute. There is, of 
course, a close relation between the heart and lungs, and 
whatever modifies the pulse, in like manner affects the 
breathing. When the action of the heart is hurried, a 
larger amount of blood is sent to the lungs, and, as the 
consequence, they must act more rapidly. Occasionally, 
the heart beats so very forcibly that the lungs cannot keep 
pace with it, and then we experience a peculiar sense of 

8. Contraction of the diaphragm ? Power of the diaphragm? Bffecto of ex- 
tending the wailtt of the chest f The habit of talcing fk«qaent and deep inf pirations T 

9. Expiration ? Th« mechaniem of expiration ? 

10. Frequcuc^ uf i\rpi ration ? Effect of liurried action of the heart? 
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distress from the want of air. This takes place when we 
run until we are "out of breath." At the end of every 
fifth or sixth breath, the inspiration is generally longer 
than usual, the effect being to change more completely the 
air of the lungs. 

11. Although, as a general rule, the work of respiration 
goes on unconsciously and without exertion on our part, 
it is nevertheless under the control of the will. We can 
increase or diminish the frequency of its acts at pleasure, 
and we can "hold the breath," or arrest it altogether 
for a short time. From twenty to thirty seconds is 
ordinarily the longest period in which the breath can be 
held; but if we first expel all the impure air from the 
lungs, by taking several very deep inspirations, the time 
may be extended to one and a half or even two minutes. 
This should be remembered, and acted upon, before pass- 
ing through a burning building, or any place where the 
air is very foul. The arrest of the respiration may be still 
further prolonged by training and habit ; thus it is said, 
the pearl-fishers of India can remain three or four minutes 
under water without being compelled to breathe. 

12. Capacity of the Iiungs. — The lungs are not 
filled and emptied by each respiration. For while their 
full capacity, in the adult, is three hundred and twenty 
cubic inches, or more than a gallon, the ordinary breath- 
ing air is only one-sixteenth part of that volume, or twenty 
cubic inches, being two-thirds of a pint. Accordingly, a 
complete renovation, or rotation, of the air of the lungs 
does not take place more frequently than about once in a 
minute ; and by the gradual introduction of the external 
air, its temperature is considerably elevated before it 
reaches the delicate pulmonary capillaries. In tranquil 
respiration, less than two-thirds of the breathing power is 

11. Respiration controlled by the will ? Advantage of the knowled^ to as ? 
12« Capacity of the longs ? Time required to renovate the air in the lungs f 
In tranquil reiipiration 7 Importance of the proviBion ? 
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called into exercise^ leaving a lesenre capacity of about one 
hundred and twenty cnbic inches^ equivalent to three and 
one half pints. This provision is indispensable to the con- 
tinuation of life; otherwise, a slight embarrassment of res- 
piration, by an ordinary cold, for instance, would suflSce 
to cut off the necessary air, and the spark of life would 
be speedily extinguished. {Read Note i.) 

13. The Air "we breathe. — The earth is enveloped 
on all sides by an invisible fluid, called the atmosphere. 
It forms a vast and shoreless ocean of air, forty-five miles 
deep, encircling and pervading all objects on the earth's 
surface, which is absolutely essential for the preservation of 
all vegetable and animal life, — ^in the sea, as well as on the 
land and in the air. At the bottom, or in the lower strata 
of this aerial ocean, we move and have our being. Per- 
fectly pure water will not support marine life, for a fish 
may be drowned in water from which the air has been ex- 
hausted, just as certainly as a mouse, or any other land 
animal, will perish if put deeply into the water for a length 
of time. The cause is the same in both cases : the animal 
is deprived of the requisite amount of air. It is also stated, 
that if the water-supply of the plant be deprived of air, its 
vital processes are at once checked. 

14. Tne air is not a simple element, as the ancients sup- 
posed, but is formed by the mingling of two gases, known 
to the chemist as oxygen and nitrogen, in the proportion 
of one part of the former to four parts of the latter. These 
gases are very unlike, being almost opposite in their prop- 
erties : nitrogen is weak, inert, and cannot support life ; 
while oxygen is powerful, and incessantly active ; and is the 
essential element which gives to the atmosphere its power 
to support life and combustion. The discovery of this fact 
was made bv the French chemist, Lavoisier, in 1778. 



1 3 • The atmot»phere f How high or deep r How essential to life ! Marine life 
in perfectly pure water ard af r 7 
14. Composition of the air * Propurties of the two gases ! 
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15. Changes in the Air from Respiration. — Air 

that has been once breathed is no longer fit for respiration. 
An animal confined within it will sooner or later die; so 
too, a lighted candle placed in it will be at once extin- 
guished. If we collect a quantity of expired air and ana- 
lyze it, we shall find that its composition is not the same 
as that of the inspired air. When the air entered the 
lungs it was rich in oxygen ; now it contains twenty-five 
per cent, less of that gas. Its volume, however, remains 
nearly the same ; its loss being replaced by another and 
very diflferent gas, which the lungs exhaled, called carbonic 
acidj or, as the chemist terms it, carbon dioxide. 

16. The expired air has also gained moisture. This is 
noticed when we breathe upon a mirror, or the window- 
pane, the surface being tarnished by the condensation of 
the watery vapor exhaled by the lungs. In cold weathei^ 
this causes the fine cloud which is seen issuing from the 
nostrils or mouth with each expiration, and contributes in 
forming the feathery crystals of ice which decorate our 
window-panes on a winter's morning. 

17. This watery vapor contains a variable quantity of 
animal matter, the exact nature of which is unknown; but 
when collected it speedily putrefies and becomes highly 
offensive. From the effects, upon small animals, of con- 
finement in their own exhalations, having at the same 
time an abundant supply of fresh air, it is believed that 
the organic matters thrown off by the lungs and skin 
are direct and active poisons; and that to such emana- 
tions from the body, more than to any other cause, are 
due the depressing and even fatal results which follow the 
crowding of large numbers of persons into places of lim- 
ited capacity. {Read Note 2.) 

15. Air once breathed ? An animal in it ? A candle ? Analysis of expired air f 
Change in volume ? 
1 6* What eltte hae the expired air gained ? When and where noticed t 
17* Nature of the watery vapor f Its effects upon animals ? 
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18. History furnishes many painful instances of the ill 
effects of overcrowding. In 1756, of one hundred and 
forty-six Englishmen imprisoned in the Black Hole oi 
Calcutta, only twenty-three, at the end of eight hours 
survived. After the battle of Austerlitz, three hundred 
prisoners were crowded into a cavern, where, in a few 
hours, two-thirds of their number died. On board a 
steam-ship, during a stormy night, one hundred and 
fifty passengers were confined in a small cabin, but 
virheii morning came, only eighty remained alive. 

19. Changes in the Blood from Respiration.-- 
The most striking change which the blood undergoes by 
its passage through the lungs, is the change of color from 
a dark blue to bright red. That this change is dependent 
upon respiration has been fully proved by experiment. 
If the trachea, or windpipe, of a living animal be so com- 
pressed as to exclude the air from the lungs, the blood in 
the arteries will gradually grow darker, until its color is 
the same as that of the venous blood. When the pressure 
is removed the blood speedily resumes its bright hue. 
Again, if the animal be made to breathe an atmosphere 
containing more oxygen than atmospheric air, the color 
changes from scarlet to vermilion, and becomes even 
brighter than arterial blood. This change of color is not 
of itself a very important matter, but it indicates a most 
important change of composition. 

20. The air, as we have seen, by respiration loses oxy- 
gen and gains carbonic acid : the blood, on the contrary, 
gains oxygen and loses carbonic acid. The oxygen is the 
food of the blood corpuscles; while the articles we eat and 
drink belong more particularly to the plasma of the blood. 
The air, then, it is plain, is a sort of food, and we should 



18. Give Bome of the insitances famished by hietory. 

19. Chanee in the blood firom blae to red. Upon what does the change depend ? 
How shown? 

20. What does the air lose and gain by respiration ? Wliat, the blood ? Air as 
food? 
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undoabtedly so regard it, if it were not for the fact that 
we require it constantly^ instead of taking it at stated in- 
terTalSy as is the case with oar articles of diet. Again, as 
the demand of the system for food is expressed by ihe sen- 
«ation of himgery ae the demand for air is marked by a 
painfhl semation called flaffocation. 

21. Interohange of Oases in the liongs. — ^As the 
air and the blood are not in contact, they being separated 
from each other by the walls of the air-cells and of the 
blood-vessels, how can the two gases, oxygen and carbonic 
acid, exchange places ? Moist animal membranes have a 
property which enables them to transmit gases through 
their substance, although they are impervious to liquids. 
This may be beautifully shown by suspending a bladder 
containing dark blood in a jar of oxygen. At the end of 
a few hours the oxygen will have disappeared, the blood 
will be brighter in color, and carbonic acid will be found 
in the jar. 

22. If this interchange takes place outside of the body, 
how much more perfectly must it take place within, where 
it is favored by many additional circumstances! The 
walls of the vessels and the air-cells oflfer no obstacle to 
this process, which is known as gaseous diffusion. Both 
parts of ihe process are alike of vital importance. If oxy- 
gen be not received, the organs cease to act; and if car- 
bonic acid be retained in the blood, its action is that of a 
poison; unconsciousness, convulsions, and death follow- 
ing. 

23. I>l£Ferenoe beti^een Arterial and Venous 
Blood. — The following table presents the essential points 
of difference in the appearance and composition of the 
blood, before and after its passage through the lungs: — 



31 • Moist animal membnnee ? How shown with th<i bladder f 
23. Oaseoas diffusion 7 If oxygen l>e not received? If carbonic acid be re- 
tained? 

23. Difi'erence in the appearance and composition of the blood? Temperatare 
^f the blood ? *The blooa wtiile passing through the longs ? The coneeaaence ? 
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VenotuBktt, ArUrkUBloodL 

Color, Dark blue, Scarlet 

Oxygen, Speroent, 18per«Ht 

Carbonic Add, 15 to dO i>er cent, 8 per oent^ or 
Water, More, 



The temperature of the blood varies considerably; but 
the arterial stream is generally warmer than the yenous. 
The blood imparts heat to the air while passing through 
the lungs, and consequently the contents of the right side 
of the heart has a higher temperature than the contents 
on ihe left side. 

24. By means of the spectroscope, we learn that the 
change of i>olor in the blood has its seat in the corpuscles ; 
and that, according as they retain oxygen, or release it, they 
present the spectrum of arterial or venous blood. There 
evidently exists, on the part of these little bodies, an affin- 
ity for this gas, and hence they have been called "carriers 
of oxygen.*' It was long ago thought that blue blood was 
a trait peculiar to persons of princely and royal descent, 
and boastful allusions to the " sang azurtf* of kings and 
nobles are quite often met with. Physiology, however, in- 
forms us that blue blood flows in the veins of the low as 
well as the high, and that so far from its presence indicat- 
ing a mark of purity, it, in reality, represents the waste and 
decay of the system. 

25. Amount of Respiratory Labor. — During or- 
dinary calm respiration, we breathe eighteen times in a 
minute; and twenty cubic inches of air pass in and out of 
the lungs with every breath. This is equivalent to the use 
of three hundred and sixty cubic inches, or more than ten 
pints of air each minute. From this we calculate that the 
quantity of air which hourly traverses the lungs is about 
thirteen cubic feet, or seventy-eight gallons ; and daily, not 

24, What do we learn by means of the epectroecope ? " Carriers of oxygen V 
Bine blood in the system ? 
25 • The amoont of air that passes in and oat of the lonjirs 1 
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less than three hundred cubic feet, an amount nearly equal 
to the contents of sixty barrels. 

2C. Of this large volume of air five per ceni is absorbed 
in its transit through the lungs. The loss thus sustained is 
almost wholly of oxygen, and amounts to fifteen cubic feet 
daily. The quantity of carbonic acid exhaled by the lungs 
during the day is somewhat less, being twelve cubic feet. 
Under the infiuence of excitement or exertion, the breath- 
ing becomes more frequent and more profound ; and then 
the internal respiratory work increases proportionately, 
and may even be double that of the above estimate. It 
has been estimated that in drawing a full breath, a man 
exerts a muscular force equal to raising two hundred 
pounds placed upon the chest. 

27. Impurities of the Air. — The oxygen in the at- 
mosphere is of such prime importance, and its proportion 
is so nicely adjusted to the wants of man, that any gas or 
volatile substance which supplants it must be regarded as 
a hurtful impurity. All gases, however, are not alike in- 
jurious. Some, if inhaled, are necessarily fatal; arsen- 
uretted hydrogen being one of these, a single bubble of 
which destroyed the life of its discoverer, Gehlen. Others 
are not directly dangerous, but by taking the place of 
oxygen, and excluding it from the lungs, they become so. 
Into this latter class we place carbonic acid. 

28. Most of the actively poisonous gases have a pungent 
or offensive odor; and, as may be inferred, most repugnant 
odors indicate the presence of substances unfit for respira- 
tion. Accordingly, as we cannot see or taste these impu- 
|rities, the sense of smell is our principal safeguard against 
them ; and we recognize the design which has plantewi this 
sense, like a sentinel at the proper entrance of the air- 



?*/ ^ 5*5**''^*®^ ^° *^ transit throngh the longs ? The losa T Carbonic add 
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passages, the nostrils, to give as warning of approaching 
harm. Take, as an example, the ordinary illuminating 
gas of cities, from which so many accidents happen. How 
many more deaths would it cause if, when a leak occurs, 
we were not able to discover the escape of the gas by means 
of its disagreeable odor. 

29. Organic matters exist in increased measure in the 
expired breath of sick persons, and impart to it, at times, a 
putrid odor. This is especially true in diseases which, 
like typhus and scarlet fever, are referable to a blood 
poison. In such cases the breath is one of the means by 
which nature seeks to expel the offending material from 
the system. Hence, those who visit or administer to fever- 
sick persons should obey the oft-repeated direction, "not 
to take the' breath of the sick.'* At such times, if ever, 
fresh air is demanded, not alone for the sick, biit as well 
for those who are in attendance. {Read Notes 9 a9td 10.) 

30. Dust in the Air. — ^Attention has lately been di- 
rected to the dust, or haze, that marks the ray of sunshine 
across a shaded room. Just as, many years ago, it was dis- 
covered that myriads of aniraalcula infested much of the 
water -we drank, so now the microscope reveals "the gay 
motes that dance along a sunbeam^' to be, in part, com- 
posed of multitudes of animal and vegetable forms of a 
very low grade, the germs of fermentation and putrefac- 
tion, and the probable sources of disease. 

31. It is found that the best filter by which to separate 
this floating dust from the air is cotton wool, although a 
handkerchief will imperfectly answer the same purpose. 
In a lecture on this subject by Prof. Tyndall, he remarks 
that, " by breathing through a cotton wool respirator, the 
noxious air of the sick room is restored to practical purity. 
Thus filtered, attendants may breathe the air unharmed. 



29* The air of rooms in which fever-8lck persons are confined f 
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In all probability, the protection of the lungs will be the 
protection of the whole system. For it is exceedingly 
probable that the germs which lodge in the air-passages 
are those which sow epidemic disease in the body. If this 
be so, then disease can certainly be warded off by filters of 
cotton wool. By this means, so far as the germs are con- 
cerned, the air of the highest Alps may be brought into 
the chamber of the invalid.^' 

S2. Oarbonio Aoid in tlie Air. — ^We have already 
spoken of this gas as an exhalation from the lungs, and a 
source of impurity; but it exists naturally in the atmos- 
phere in the proportion of one half part per thousand. In 
volcanic regions it is poured forth in enormous quantities 
from fissures in the earth's surface. Being heavier than 
air, it sometimes settles into caves and depressions in the 
surface. K is stated that in the island of Java, there is a 
place called the " Valley of Poison," where the ground is 
covered with the bones of birds, tigers, and other wild ani- 
mals, which were suffocated by carbonic acid while passing. 
The Lake Avernus, the fabled entrance to the infernal re- 
gions, was, as its name implies, bird-less, because the birds, 
while flying over it, were poisoned by the gas and fell dead 
into its waters. In mines, carbonic acid forms the dreaded 
chohe-dampy while carburetted hydrogen is the fire-damp. 

33. In the open air, men seldom suffer from carbonic 
acid, for, as we shall see presently, nature provides for its 
rapid distribution, and even turns it to profitable use. 
But its ill effects are painfully evident in the abodes of 
men, in which it is liable to collect as the waste product of 
respiration and of that combustion which is necessary for 
lighting and warming our homes. A man exhales, during 
repose, not less than one-half cubic foot of carbonic acid 
per hour. One gas-burner liberates five cubic feet in the 
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same time, and spoils about as mach air as ten men. A 
fire burning in a grate or stove emits some gaseous impur- 
ity, and at the same time abstracts from the air as much 
oxygen as twelve men would consume in the same period, 
thus increasing the relative amount of carbonic acid in 
the air. From furnaces, as ordinarily constructed, this gas, 
with other products of combustion, is constantly leaking 
and vitiating the air of tightly-closed apartments. 

34. Effects of Impure Air. — Carbonic acid, in its 
pure form, is irrespirable, causing rapid death by suffoca- 
tion. Air containing forty parts per thousand of this gas 
(the composition of the expired breath) extinguishes a 
lighted candle, and is fatal to birds ; when containing one 
hundred parts, it no longer yields oxygen to man and 
other warm-blooded animals; and is of course at once 
fatal to them. In smaller quantities, this gas causes head- 
ache, labored respiration, palpitation, unconsciousness, and 
convulsions. 

35. In crowded and badly ventilated apartments, where 
the atmosphere relatively contains from six to ten times 
the natural amount of carbonic acid, the contaminated air 
causes dulness, drowsiness, and faintness; the dark, im- 
pure blood circulating through the brain, oppressing that 
organ and causing it to act like a blunted tool. This is a 
condition not uncommon in our schools, churches, court- 
rooms, and the like, the places of all others where it is 
desirable that the mind should be alert and free to act; 
but, unhappily, an unseen physiological cause is at work, 
dispensing weariness and stupor over juries, audience, and 

pupils. {Read Notes 3 and 7.) 

36. Another unmistakable result of living in and breath- 
ing foul air is found in certain diseases of the lungs, 
especially consumption. For many years the barracks of 
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the British army were constructed without any regard tc* 
ventilation; and during those years the statistics showed 
that consumption was the cause of a yery large proportion 
of deaths. At last the government began to improve the 
condition of the buildings, giving larger space and air- 
supply; and as a consequence, the mortality from con- 
sumption has diminished more than one-third. 

57. The lower animals confined in the impure atmos- 
phere of menageries, contract the same diseases as man. 
Those brought from a tropical climate, and requiring arti- 
ficial warmth, generally die of consumption. In the Zoo- 
logical gardens of Paris, this disease affected nearly all 
monkeys, until care was taken to introduce fresh air by 
ventilation; and then it almost wholly disappeared. The 
tendency of certain occupations to shorten life is well 
known; disex^e being occasioned by the fumes and dust 
which arise from the material employed, in addition to the 
unhealthful condition of the workshop or factory where 
many hours are passed daily. {Read Note 4.) 

58. The following table shows the comparative amount 
i of carbonic acid in the air under different conditions and 

the effects sometimes produced: — 

Proportion of Carbonic Acid. imoooiMrtsofAir. 

A-ir of country 4 

i " " city 5 

I In hospital, well ventilated. 6 

I In school, church, etc., fairly ventilated 1.2 to 2.5 

1 In court-house, factory, etc., without ventilation.. . / 4 to 40. 

I In bedroom, before being aired 4.5 

; In bedroom, after being aired .-. 1.5 

Constantly breathed, causing ill health 2. 

Occasionally breathed, causing discomfort 8. 

; Occasionally breathed, causing distress 10. 

Expired air. 40. 

Air no longer yielding oxygen 100. 

37* How, in the case of the lower animali} ? Tendency of certain occapaUons f 
88« Give the Xtct as set forth in the tahle. 
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39. Nature's Provision for Purifying the Air. — 

We have seen that carbonic acid is heavier than air, and 
is poisonous. Why, then, does it not sink upon and over- 
whelm mankind with a silent, invisible wave of death? 
Among the gases there is a more potent force than gravity, 
which forever precludes such a tragedy. It is known as 
the diffusive power of gases. It acts according to a defi-l 
nite law, and with a resistless energy compelling these 
gases, when in contact, to mingle until they are thor- 
oughly diffused. The added influence of the winds is 
useful, by insuring more rapid changes in the air; air in 
motion being perfectly wholesome. The rains also wash 
the air. 

40. We have seen that the whole animal creation is con- 
stantly abstracting oxygen from the atmosphere, and as 
constantly adding to it vast volumes of a gas injurious alike 
to all, even in small quantities. How, then, does the air re- 
tain, unchanged, its life-giving properties ? The constant 
purity of the air is secured by means of the vegetable cre- 
ation. Carbonic acid is the food of the plants, and oxygen 
is its waste product. The leaves are its lungs, and under 
the stimulus of sunlight a vegetable respiration is set in 
motion, the effects of which are just the reverse of the 
function we have been considering. Thus nature purifies 
the air, and at the same time builds up beautiful and use- 
ful forms of life from elements of decay. {Read Note 5.) 

41. In the sea, as in the air, the same circle of changes 
is observed. Marine animals consume oxygen and give off 
carbonic acid; while marine plants consume carbonic acid 
and liberate oxygen. Taking advantage of this fact, we 
may so arrange aquaria with fishes and sea-plants, in their 
proper combinations, so that each supplies the needs of the 
other, and the water requires seldom to be renewed. This 

39* What can you state of the diffhsive power of gases ? The added inflaence 
of the winds ? 
40» How is the constant parity of the air secured ? Bzplain the process f 
41* What process occors in the sea y How is the fact iilnstrated f 
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affords us, on a small scale, an illustration of the mutual 
dependence of the two great kingdoms of nature; as well 
as of those compensating changes which are taking place 
on such a grand scale in the world about us. 

42. Ventilation. — Since the external atmosphere, as 
provided by nature, is always pure, and since the air in our 
dwellings and other buildings is almost always impure, it 
becomes imperative that there should be a free communica- 
tion from the one to the other. This we aim to accomplish 
by ventilation. As our houses are ordinarily constructed, 
the theory of ventilation, "to make the internal as pure as 
the external air," is seldom carried out Doors, windows, 
and flues, the natural means of replenishing the air, are 
too often closed, almost hermetically, against the precious 
element. Special means, or special attention, must there- 
fore be used to secure even a fair supply of fresh air. This 
is still more true of those places of public resort, where 
many persons are crowded together. 

43. If there are two openings in a room, one as a vent 
for foul air, and the other an inlet for atmospheric air, 
and if the openings be large, in proportion to the number 
of air consumers, the principal object will be attained. 
Thus, a door and window, each opening into the outer air, 
will ordinarily ventilate a small apartment; or a window 
alone will answer, if it be open both above and below, and 
the open space at each end be not less than one inch for 
each occupant of the room, when the window is about a 
yard wide. The direction of the current is generally from 
below upward, since the foul, heated air tends to rise; 
but this is not essential. Its rate need not be rapid ; a 
"draught," or perceptible current, is never necessary to 
good ventilation. The temperature of the air admitted 
may be warm or cold. It is thought by many that if the 



42 • Character of the external air? Of the air in onr dwellings ? What becomes 
imperative f Imperfect ventilation of our dwellings ? 
43« What liints are given for the ventilation of oar dweUingaf 
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air is cold, it is pure ; but this is an error, since cold air 
will receive and retain the same impurities as warm air. 

44. Shall we open our bedrooms to the night air ? Flor- 
ence Nightingale says, in effect, that night air is the only 
air that we can then breathe. " The choice is between pure 
air without and impure air within. Most people prefer the 
.latter, — ^an unaccountable choice. An open window, most 
nights in the year, can hurt no one. In great cities, night 
air is the best and purest to be had in twenty-four hours. 
I could better understand, in towns, shutting the windows 
during the day than during the night** {Read Notes 6 and 7.) 

45. Anixaal Heat. — ^Intimately connected with respi- 
ration is the production of animal heat, or the power of 
maintaining the temperature of the body above that of the 
medium in which the creature moves; thus, the bird is 
warmer than the air, and the fish than the water. This 
elevation of temperature is a result of the various chemi- 
cal changes which are constantly taking place in the system. 
Although common to all animals, in a greater or less 
degree, heat is not peculiar to them ; since plants also gen- 
erate it, especially at the time of sprouting and flowering. 
If a thermometer be placed in a cluster of geranium flow- 
ers, it will indicate a temperature several degrees above 
that of the surrounding air. 

46. Among animals great differences are noticed in this 
respect, but the degree of heat produced is always propor- 
tional to the activity of respiration and the amount of 
oxygen consumed. Accordingly, the birds, whose habits 
are extremely active, and whose breathing capacity is the 
greatest, have uniformly the highest temperature. Slug- 
gish animals, on the contrary, as frogs, lizards, and snakes, 
have little need for oxygen, and have incompletely de- 



44* State what Florence Nightingale says about inhaling night air? 

45* Warmth of the bird as compared with that of the air ? Of the fish and 
the water ? Heat in animals and plants ? How illustrated with the thermometer t 

46. Amount of heat in animals, how apportioned ? As regards the birds ? 
Frogs, and other sluggish animals ? Arrangement made by zooligsts f 
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veloped lungs ; these animals are cold to the touch, that is, 
they have relatively a lower temperature than man, and 
their positive temperature is but little above that of the 
external air. Accordingly, zoologists have so arranged the 
animal kingdom that warm-blooded animals, including 
man, the birds, and the quadrupeds, are classified together; 
while the cold-blooded animals, such as the fish, tortoise, 
frog, and all that have no vertebral column, are classed 
by themselves. 

47. The temperature of the human body is about 100® 
Fahrenheit, and remains about the same through winter 
and summer, in the tropics as well as in the frozen regions 
of the north. It may change temporarily within the range 
of about twelve degrees; but any considerable, or long-con- 
tinued elevation or diminution of the bodily heat is certain 
to result disastrously. 

48. Man is able to adapt himself to all extremes of 
climate; and, in fact, by means of clothing, shelter, and 
food, is able to create for himself an artifici^-l climate where- 
ever he choses to reside. The power to resist cold consists 
chiefly in preventing the heat which is generated by the 
vital processes of the body from being lost by radiation. 
Warm clothing, such as we wear in winter, has, in reality, 
the same temperature as that which is worn in summer ; 
but, by reason of being thick and porous, it is a bad con- 
ductor of heat, and thus prevents the escape of that 
produced by the body. If woollen fabrics were intrinsically 
warm, no one would wrap a piece of flannel, or blanket, 
around a block of ice to prevent its melting in summer. 

49. The faculty of generating heat explains how it is 
that we are enabled to resist the effects of cold; but how 
does the body withstand a temperature higher than its 



47* State what is Mid respecting the tcmperatnre of the human body. 

48 > Ability of man to adapt himself to diflferent climates ? In what does tiie 
power to resist cold consist ? What is said about warm clothing? 

49* Men in an atmosphere above the boiling-point ? In foundries and glass 
works? 
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own ? Men have been known to remain several minutes in 
an atmosphere heated above the boiling-point of water, and 
yet the temperature of their own bodies was not greatly ele- 
vated. Those who labor in foundries and glass-works are 
habitually subjected to very high degrees of temperature, 
but they do not suffer in health more than those engaged 
in many other occupations. 

50. The regulation of the temperature of the body is 
effected by means of perspiration, and by its evaporation. 
So long as the skin acts freely and the air freely absorbs 
the moisture, the heat of the body does not inc-rease, for 
whenever evaporation takes place, it is attended by the 
abstraction of heat — that is, the part becomes relatively 
colder. This may be tested by moistening some part of 
the surface with cologne, ether, or other volatile liquid, 
and then causing it to evaporate rapidly by fanning. The 
principle that evaporation produces cold has been in- 
geniously and practically employed, in the manufacture 
of ice, by means of freezing machines. {Read Note 8.) 

51. Spontaneous Combustion. — Is it possible that 
the temperature of the living body can be so increased, 
that its tissues will burn spontaneously ? From time to 
time, cases have been reported in which, by some mysteri- 
ous means, considerable portions of the human body have 
been consumed, apparently by fire, the victim being found 
dead, or incapable of explaining the occurrence. Hence, 
the theory has been current that, under certain condi- 
tions, the tissues of the body might become self-ignited ; 
and the fact that, this so-called spontaneous cmnhustion 
lias ordinarily taken place in those who had been addicted 
to the use of alcoholic drinks, has given a color of proba- 
bility to the opinion. It has been supposed that the flesh 
of these unfortunate persons becoming saturated with the 
inflammable properties of the alcohol thus taken into the 

50* The regulation of the temperature of the body. Give the explanation. 
51y 53* state what is said of BOontaneouB combnstion. 
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system., took fire upon being exposed to a flame, as of & 
lighted candle, or, indeed, without any external cause. But, 
whether this be possible or not, one thing is certain, this 
strange kind of combustion has never been actually wit- 
nessed by any one competent to give a satisfactory account 
of it 

52. The results that have been observed may be satis- 
factorily explained by the accidental ignition of the clothes, 
or other articles near the body, and by the supposition 
that the individual was at the time too much stupefied by 
intoxication, to notice the source of danger, and provide 
for his safety. The highest temperature that has been 
observed in the body, about 112° Fahrenheit, is too low 
to ignite the vapor of alcohol; much less will it cause 
the burning of animal tissues. It is undoubtedly true 
that when the tissues are filled with alcohol, combus- 
tion will more easily take place than when the body is in 
a normal state ; but, under any condition, the combustion 
of the body requires a higher degree of heat than can be 
generated by the body itself, or the mere proodmity of a 
lighted candle, or any cause of a similar character. 
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QUESTIONS FOR TOPICAL REVIEW. 

PAOB 

1. WhatiBthe object of respiration r 128 

2. Wtiat are the special organs of respiration? 128 

3. In what organs do. 's a ciiange in the blood take place? 128 

4. What Is the nature of the change? 128, 183 

5. Where are the lungs situated, and what is the ctiaracter of the sub- 

stance of which they are composed ? 123, 125 

6. Describe the facilities provided for the lung movements 124 

7. Describe the trachea, or windpipe 124,125,127,128 

8. Describe the bronchial tabes, and theirnses 125, 126 

9. What can you state in relation to,the epiglottis * 126, 127 

10. What are the cilia and what use do they probably serve ? 128 

11. How may the lungs be affected by not being properly protected ? 128 

12. Det>cribe the movements necessary to the act of perfect respiration.. . 128, 129 

13. What is the diaphragm, and what is its of&ce ? 128,129 

14. How may the organs of respiration be so improved as to increase their 

capacity and power? 129,87 

15. What is stated in relation to the frequency of respiration ? 129, 180 

16. To what extent may the act of respiration be subjected to our wills ?. . . . 130 

17. What may be said to be the capacity of the lungs? 130,181 

18. How long does it take every particle of air in the lungs to be expelled and 

new air to take its place ? 180 

19. What would be the consequences, if the entire capacity of the lungs 

were constantly used ? 180, 181 

20. What would be the consequences to a fish put into water from which the 

air had been completely exhausted ? Why? 181 

81. What is the air, and what are its parts? 181, 186, 188 

22. What is the character of the air that has been just breathed ? 133 

23. Why is it that such air is not fit for respiration ? 132, 189 

24. What are the effects, as recorded in notable cases, of confinement in places 

the air of which has been breathed ''over and over?'' 188 

25. What can yon state of changes in the blood from respiration ? .^ . 188 

26. What of the air, as an article of food ? 183, 134 

27. What, on the subject of interchange of gases in the lungs? 134 

28. Explain the difference between arterial and venous blood 134, 136 

29. Explain, if you can, the cause of the difference 135 

30. State what you can in relation to blue blood 136 

31. In relation to the amount of labor exerted in respiration 1.S5, 186 

32. In relation to the deleterious properties of different gases 186, 137 

33. In relation to the dust that floats in the air 137,138 

34. What are the properties ofcarbonic acid gas? 182,138,141 

35. In what places is carbonic acid gas commonly found ? 182, 188, 139 

36. Describe the effects of carbonic acid gas* 182, 128, 189, 141 

37. What are the general effects of breathing any impure atmosphere ? . . . . 189, 140 
88. What are Nature's provisions for purifying the air ? 141, 142 

39. What hints and directions are given on the subject of ventilation ? . . . . 142, 143 

40. How does the temperature of the body compare with the medium in which 

it lives? 148 

41. How is temperature of the body regulated and sustained ? 148, 144, 145 

42. State what you can on the subject of spontaneous combustioii 145. 14# 
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1* The Atmospl&ere (p. 181, 5 18).— **It snrronnds iib on an sides, yet w« 
it not; it presses on as with a load of fifteen ponnds to every square inch of 
■nrfaoe of our bodies, or from seventy to one hundred tons on us in all, yet we do 
not so much as feel its weight Softer than the softest down— more impalpable 
than the finest goseamer— it leaves the cobweb undisturbed, and scarcely stirs the 
US^test flower that feeds on the dew it supplies ; yet it bears the fleets of nations 
on iu wings around the world, and crushes the most refractory substances 
beneath its weight When in motion, its force is sufllcient to level the most 
stately forests with the earth ; to raise the waters of the ocean into ridges like 
mountains, and dash the strongest ships to pieces like toys. It bends the rays of 
the sun from their path, to give us the twilight of evening and of dawn ; it 
disperses and refracts their various tints, to beautify the approach and retreat of 
the orb of day. But for the atmosphere, sunshine would burst on us and fail us 
at once, and at once remove us from midnight darkness to the blaze of noon. 
We should have no twilight to soften and beautify the landscape, no clouds to 
sliade us from the scorching heat ; but the bald earUi, as it revolved on its axis, 
would turn its tanned and weakened front to the fhll and unmitigated rays of the 
lordofday."— Siii^A. 

H. The Ti¥o Breatbit (p. 182, ^ 17).—" Every time you breathe, you breathe 
two diflierent breaths : you take in one, you give out another. The composition 
of those two breaths is different Their effects are different. The breath which 
has been breathed out must not be breathed in again. To teU you why it must 
not would lead me into anatomical details, not quite In place here as yet ; but this 
I may say : those who habitually take in fresh breath will probably grow up large 
Strong, ruddy, cheerful, active, clear-headed, fit for their work. Those who habitih 
ally take in the breath which has been breathed out by themselves, or any other 
living creature, will certainly grow up, if they grow up at all, small, weak, pale, 
nervous, depressed, unflt for work, and tempted continually to zesort to stimu- 
lants, and become drunkards. 

"If you want to see how different the breath breathed out is from the breath 
taken in, yon have only to try a somewhat cruel experiment, but one which peo- 
ple too often try upon themselves, their cliildren, and their work-people. If you 
take any small animal with lungs like your own— a mouse for instance— and force 
it to breathe no air but what you have breathed already ; if you put it in a close 
box, and, while you take in breath from the outer air, send out your breath 
through a tube into that box, the animal will soon faint ; if you go on long with 
this process, he will die. * * * * What becomes of this breath which passes ttom. 
your lips ? Is it merely harmful, merely waste ? God forbid I God has forbidden 
that anything should be merely harmful or merely waste in this so wise and-weU- 
made world. The carbonic acid which passes from your lips at every breath is a 
precious boon to thousands of things of which you have daily need. For though 
you must not breath your breath a^in, yon may at least eat your breath, If you 
will allow the sun to transmute it for you into vegetables ; or yon may enjoy its 
fragrance and its color in the shape of a lily or a rose. When you walk in a sunlit 
garden, every word you speak, every breath you breathe, is feeding the plants and 
flowe» ground."— iZet;. Cfiaries Kingdey ofi the Two Breaths. 

3« Tlie Ground- A tmoitpbere and \tu Relations to Durelllnsrs 
(p. 139, 1 85).— **The soil, which naturally contains wholesome air, and gives 
facility to its every movement is not less permeable by poisonous gases, which 
are often found to pervade and issue from it. It is easy to flnd illustrations of 
the fact that people are poisoned through the ground, since it is almost a daily 
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occurrence. Here Is one, related by an eminent anthorlty, yon Pettenkofer:— * In 
a residence at Angsbarg, apparently endued with every qnaliflcation for health 
and comfort, several priests lived together. On a certain morning one of these, 
not the least zealous and prompt in the performance of his duties, was mlseed 
fh>m his Qsual post at the matin service. His colleagues hurried back to their 
common dwelling in search of the missing priest, and found him lying prostrate 
and insensible upon the floor of his bed-chamber. A doctor was immediately 
called in, and at the first sight of his patient, declared him to be suffering fh>m an 
attack of typhus fever. The Sisters of Charity, npon whom devolved the duty of 
nursing him, and those clerical aRSOciates who were active in their sympathy and 
prompt to visit him and give assistance, were, a few hours after, attacked in the 
same way. The doctor did not hesitate in his diagnosis, and pronounced the 
additional cases also typhus fever. A general alarm prevailed in the city, and 
many called at the house of the priest, who was greatly beloved. Among others, 
was an old woman, who discovered a strong smell of gas, and believing this to be 
the cause of the sickness, obtained permission to remove the priest to her own 
house. The priest had no sooner breathed the fresh air than he began to revive, 
and during the very first evening of his removal to the new abode he became so 
much better as to make an importunate demand for food. He soon got entirely welL 
The old woman, thus confirmed in her gas theory, and eager to save the remain- 
ing patients, who had continued to increase in number in the priests* boose, now 
had an interview with the manager of the gas-works which supplied the town, 
and prevailed upon him to investigate the condition of the gas-pipes in the 
vicinity of the priests residence. This was done, and a leak Arom which the gas 
was escaping into the ground was found and stopped. The air of the house was 
perceived at once to improve, and with it the health of the patients tliat were not 
removed ; these finally completely recovered from what the doctor even was com- 
pelled to admit was not typhus fever, but poisoning by gas.* **— 77m Book qf 
Health. 

4« Consumption Is I<ans Starratlon (p. 140. t^-— "The practiceof 
allowing the lungs only improper food, in the form of vitiated air, is one of the 
most prevalent habits of civilized life, and diseases of the lungs are its greatest 
bane and greatest dread. More persons die by consumption than by any other 
single disease. If there be added to those the large number tliat perish every 
year by inflammation of the lungs and broncliial tubes, disease and premature 
death may be well said to have in these organs their chief citadel. The leading 
cause of all this is, undoubtedly, the poor quality of the food on which the lungs 
are nurtured. The very best physicians, when their attention is directed to the 
subject, admit the full force of this conclusion, and that it has not received the 
aUention it deserves. Professor Hartshome remarks on this point, that * the 
influence of impure air in promoting consumption has probably heretofore been 
underrated.* *The vitiated air of the European barrack system for soldiers,* 
says Professor Parkes, * is the only way in which the great prevalence of con- 
eumpiion in European armies can be accounted for.* This is the conclusion to 
Vhich the Sanitary Commissioners for the army came, in their celebrated report : 
* A great amount of phthi;<is (consumption) has prevailed in the most varied 
stations of the army and in the most beautiful climates— in Gibraltar, Malta, 
Ionia. Jamaica, Trinidad, Bermuda, etc.— in all of which places the only common 
condition was the vitiated atmosphere which our barrack system everywhere pro- 
duced. And, as if to clinch the argument, there has been of late years a most 
iecfded decline in phthisis in these stations, while the only circumstance which 
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has notably cbanged in the time has been the condition of the air.* A yery emi- 
nent anthority, the late Dr. Marshall Hall, of England, said, in reference to pore 
air in the treatment of con^nmption, * If I were serioasly ill of con^nmption, I 
would live oat doors day and night, except in raiuy weather, or midwinter ; then 
I would sleep in an uiiplastered log house. Physic has no nutriment, gasplngs for 
air cannot cure you, monkey capers in a gymnasium cannot cure you, and stimn- 
lants cannot cure you. What consumptives want is pure air, uot physic— pure 
air, not medicated air— plenty of meat and bread.* Let it l>e remembered, in this 
connection, that every hygienic or health-promoting measure which tendt* to cure 
a disease is much more efficacious in preventing iV^ ^Black's Ten Lawsqfffealfh. 

5. Plants and tbe Air (p. 141, 1 40).—'' Though the air is dependent for 
the renewal of its oxygen on the action of the green leaves of plants, it must not 
be forgotten ttiat it is only in the presence and under the stimulus of light that 
these organisms decompose carbonic acid. All plants, irrespective of their kind 
or nature, absorb oxygen and exhale carbonic acid in the dark. The quantity of 
noxious gas thus eleminated is, however, exceedingly small when compared with 
the oxygen thrown out during the day. Aside from the highly deleterious 
action that plants may exert on the atmosphere of a sleeping room, by 
increasins: the proportion of carbonic acid during the night, there is another 
and more important objection to be urged against their presence in snch 
apartments. Like animals, they exhale peculiar volatile oiganic principles, 
which in many instances render the air unfit for the purposes of respiration. 
Even in the days of Andronicns this fact was recognized, for he says, in 
speaking of Arabia Felix, that * by reason of myrrh, frankincense, and hot spices 
there growing, the air was so obnoxious to their brains, that the very inliabitanta 
at some times cannot avoid its influence.* Wliat the influence on the brains of 
the inhabitants may have been does not at present interest us ; we liave only 
quoted the statement to show that long ago the emanations from plants were 
regarded as havin? an influence on the condition of the air ; and, in view of our 
present ignorance, it would be wise to banish them from our sleeping apartments, 
at least imtil we are better informed regarding their true properties.** — Draper on 
Poisoned Air. 

6* Pure Air In our Homes daring Cold Weatber (p. 143, 1 44). 
— '* Fresh iiir !■« the great natural disinfectant, antiseptic, and purifler, and not to 
be compared fur a moment with any of artificial contrivance. There is plenty 
of it in the world ; yet, disguise the fact as we may, there is no gettinsr over the 
unwelcome truth, that to provide in abundance in our climate is expensive, 
since during seven months in the year it must be artificially warmed, in order 
that our homes may be comfortable. To take in air at the average winter tem- 
perature of 28®, raise it to 68<», and discharge it again from our houses even once 
in an hour, is a process which cannot be accomplished without paying roundly; 
yet on no other condition can we reasonably expect health and long life. The 
best way is to freely admit that it is expensive, but worth the money it costs. 
If Benjamin Franklin thought that ' a penny paved is a penny earned,* he is 
pqually sure that * health is wealth.* ^^—Oeorge Derby on the Prevention of Diteaee, 

7« Pure Air and Good Rf orals (p. 189, 1 85) —'' Cleanliness and self- 
respect <ro together, and it is no paradox to affirm that you tend to puriiy men*8 
thoughts and feelings when yon purify the air they breathe. * * * * With a 
Jow average of popular health yon will have a low average of national morality, 
and probably also of national intellect Drunkenness and vice of other kinds will 
flourish in such a soil, and you cannot <;et healthy brains to grow on nnhealthy 
bodies.**— Zorrf Derby, 
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8* Animal Heat (p. 145, 1 50).—** Infants produce mach lees heat daring 
their early days than daring any later period of their life ; their temperatare falls 
very easily, therefore, and the influence of cold is especially hurtful to them. For 
this reason, and hecause those who have care of them do not know the facts, 
yonng children die from exposure in much larger numbers during the winter than 
any other season of the year. * * * * But how is it that warm-blooded animals 
can preserve their own proper beat when they are placed in an air that is hotter 
than their bodies ? A man, for example, can remain for a certain time in an oven 
where the air is raised to a temperature nearly equal to that of boiling water, 
withoat a marked increase of the heat of the body; it rises a few degrees only.^* 
Exposures of this kind cannot be long continued, on account, as it is supposed, of 
an expansion of the blood. A case is on record of a person remaining ten minutes 
in a dry hot-air. bath, at 284°, or seventy-two degree's above the boiling point of 
water; and Cliabert, the so-called ** Fire-King," went into ovens heated Arom 400 
to 600 degrees, but, of course, for a much shorter period. Sun heat is often flsttal, 
even in the temperate zone, bat still more frequently in the tropics, amongst 
troops on the march and amongst coolies working on plantations or on public 
works. In Pekin during about ten days in July, 1743, the thermometer stood at 
the extreme height of 104° in the shade, and, in that period, 11,400 people died. 
Habit accustoms the Chinese, negroes, and others to bear a greater heat than the 
natives of temperate climates can support. " The faculty of resisting heat depends 
upon the evaporation of water which takes place continually from the skin and 
lungs, and which constitutes the * cutaneous and pulmonary transpiration;* for 
water, as it changes into vapor, carries off the caloric of whatever sorrouuds it; 
and thus the body is cooled in proportion as the external heat warms it. It is on 
thisprinciple ttuit water placed in certain porous vessels called 'alcarazas,* becomes 
cool so promptly, even in midsummer. These vases permit the water contained 
in them to leak out through numerous pores, so that their surface is constantly 
moist; by a rapid evaporation of this moistiure, the liquid within is made cool.** 
■^MUne- Edwards on " Zoologie.''* 

9« Cleanliness tbe Snm Total of flyslene (p. 187, tW).— Disinfect- 
ants have the power ol destroying the cause and of arresting the spread of most epi- 
demics and contagious diseases, but cleanliness is the best preventive of disease. 
Whenever practicable, the abundant use of water is better than disinfection. 
** Let no one ever depend upon disinfectants, fumigations, and the like, for puri- 
fying the air. The offensive thhig, not its pmell, must be remoYed.^Floreno$ 
Nightingale^ Notes on Nursing {in part.) 

10. Tlie True Prevention of Epidemics (p. 187, 1 29)— " It was 
in England that solution of the great problem of hygiene was flrst attempted : 
* Preventive Medicine,* it is there called. Palmerston told a deputation which 
waited on him in order to ask him to order a fast on the approach of the second 
epidemic of cholera, to cleanse their sewers and diligently visit the dwellings of 
the poor. And he did not confine himself to good advice, but, with his usual 
energy, he laid his hand on sanitary legislation, and purified the air of London, 
and the large manufacturing towns. The result of the sanitary measures carried 
out was a reduction of the mortality of London from 26 to 23 per 1,000, and in 
some of the towns to 17 per 1,000— a low death-rate previously only equalled in 
the Isle of Wight. More than four thousand lives have been preserved yearly in 
London ; and, assuming that the mortality among the sick is 1 in 30, this number 
represents a diminution in yearly sickness to the extent of eighty tbouwnd.*'— 
Dr. Joseph Seegen in the Vienna Medical Weekly. 
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chapter ix. 
The Nervous System. 

Animal and Vegetative Functions — Sensation^ MoUon^ and VoUiionr-^ 
The Structure qf the Nerooue System — The White and Gray StUh 
stances — The Brain — Its Qmvolutions—The CerebeUum — The Spv 
nal Cord and its System of Nerves — Ths Anterior and Positerior 
Boots—The J^mpathetic System of Nerves— The Properties of Nerv- 
ous Tissue — Excitability of Nervous Tissues— 7^ Functions of the 
Spinal Nerves and Cordr-The Direction of the Fibres of the Cord— 
Beflex Activity, and its Uses — The Functions of the Medulla Oblon- 
gata and the Cranial Ganglia — The Beflex Action of the Brain, 

1. Animal Functions. — ^The vital processes which we 
have been considering, in the three previous chapters, of 
digestion, circulation, and respiration — ^belong to the class 
of functions known as vegetative functions. That is, they 
are common to vegetables as well as animals; for the 
plant, like the animal, can originate nothing, not even 
the smallest particle of matter; and yet it grows, blossoms, 
and bears fruit, by reason of obtaining and digesting the 
nutriment which the air and soil provide. The plant has 
its circulatory fluid and channels, by which the nutriment 
is distributed to all its parts. It has, also, a curious ap- 
paratus in its foliage, by which it abstracts from the air 
those gaseous elements so necessary to its support; and 
thus it accomplishes vegetable respiration. These vege- 
tative functions have their beginning and end within the 
organism of the plant; and their object is the preservation 
of the plant itself, as well as of the entire species. 

2. The animal, in addition to these vegetative functions, 
has another set of powers, by the use of which he becomes 
conscious of a world external to himself, and brings him- 

1. What proceeses are kDown as the vegetative ftinctione? Why eo called? 
What properties and Ainctions does the plant posee^s ? Their object ? 

2. What second set of powers has the animal ? What fhnctions are mentioned ? 
The advantage they give f 
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ftf tf into active relations with it By means of the vege- 
tative processes, his life and species are maintained; while, 
by means of certain animal functions, he feels, acts, and 
thinks. These functions, among which are sensation, 
motion, and volition, not only distinguish the animal from 
the plant, but, in proportion to their development, elevate 
one creature above another ; and it is by virtue of his pre- 
eminent endowment, in these respects, that man holds his 
position at the head of the animal creation. 

3. Among animals whose structure is very simple, the 
hydra, or fresh-water polyp, being an example, no special 
organs are empowered to perform separate functions ; but 
every part is endowed alike, so that if the animal be cut 
into pieces, each portion has all the properties of the entire 
original; and, if the circumstances be favorable, each of 
the pieces will soon become a complete hydra. As we ap- 
proach man, in the scale of beings, we find that the organs 
multiply, and the functions become more complete. The 
function of motion, the instruments of which — the muscles 
and bones — have been considered in former chapters, and 
all the other animal functions of man, depend upon the set 
of organs known as the nervous system. 

4. The Nervous System. — The intimate structure 
of this system differs from any tissue which we have be- 
fore examined. It is composed of a soft, pulpy substance, 
which, early in life, is almost fluid, but which gradually 
hardens with the growth of the body. When examined 
under the microscope, it is found to be composed of two 
distinct elements : — (1) the white substance, composing 
the larger proportion of the nervous organs of the body, 
which is fcfirmed of delicate cylindrical filaments, about 
■yfl^ o y of an inch in diameter, termed the nerve-fibres ; and 
(2) the gray substance, composed of grayish-red, or ashen- 

3. Animals wh<H>e etrncture is simple ? As we approach man ? Dependence 
of the animal ftinctions of man ? 

4* The nenroQs tissqes, of what composed ? When examined hy the aid of the 
microscope ? The white sabstance ? The gray sabstance f 
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oolored cells, of Tarioos sizes, generally poBseesmg one or 
more off-shoots, which are continuous with the nene- 
fibres just mentioned. 

i. The gray, cellular substance constitutes the larger 
portion of those important masses, which bear the nanie of 
rurvouK centres-^&ni ganglia (from ga; 
in which all the nerre-fibres unite, 
fibres are found combined together 
cords, called nerves (ttom neuron, a ci 
connect the nervous centres with eacb 
them in communication with all the 
body which have sensibility or powei 
part of the nervous system which is c 
mal functions, comprises the brain, the 
nerves which are derived therefrom; 
called the cerebrospinal system (Fig. 4 
set of organs, which presides over, ant 
tative functions, is called Die sympathe 

%. tinB Brain. — The brain is the g 
ouB tissue that is lodged within the skt 
and most complex of the nervous cent: 
adult, being about fifty ounces, or ont 
the whole body. The shape of the b 
shaped, with one extremity larger thai 
placed posteriorly in the skull, to the c 
very closely conforms. The brain co: 
parts; the cerebrum, or brain proper, 
or "little brain." In addition to the: 
smaller organs at the base, among whi< 
ment or expansion of the spinal cord, 
oblongata, or oblong marrow. 

7. The tissue of the brain is soft and easily altered in 

S. Tfenoar centres and gBoglisT NerveBF What do they serref Cerebn)- 
e, LncMionorthabnlnr lU weight r Itaehapet Of what it couBiste t WhM 
T. ThBliMoeorUiebntnT What, therefore, is reqnlnidt Blowu on the head ! 
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shape by pressure; it therefore requires to be placed in a 
welPprotected position, such as is afforded by the skull,, or 
cranium, which is strong without being cumbrous. In 
the course of an ordinary lifetime, this bony box sustains 
many blows, with little inconvenience; while, if they fell 
directly upon the brain, they would at once, and com- 
pletely, disorganize that structure. Within the skull, the 
brain is enveloped by cert^n membranes, which- at once 
protect it from friction, and furnish it with a supply of 
nutrient vessels ; they are called the arachnoid, or "spider's 
web," the dura mater and the pia mater, or the "tough" 
and " delicate coverings." The supply of blood sent to 
the brain is very liberal, amounting to one-fifth of all 
that the Entire body possesses. The brain of man is 
heavier .than that of any other animal, except the ele- 
phant and whale. 

8.. The Cerebrum.— The brain proper, or cerebrum, is 
the largest of the intracranial organs, and occupies the en- 
tire upper and ffOnt portion of the skull. It is almost com- 
pletely bisected, by a fissure, or cleft, running through it 
lengthwise, into two equal parts called hemispheres. The 
exterior of these hemispheres is gray in color, consisting 
chiefly of nerve-cells, arranged so as to form a layer of gray 
matter one-fifth of an inch in thickness, and is abundantly 
supplied with blood-vessels. The interior of the brain, 
however, is composed alniost wholly. of white substance, or 
nerve-fibres. 

9. The surface of the cerebrum is divided by a consid- 
erable number ,of tortuous and irregular furrows, aboufc 
an inch deep,' into "convolutions," as shown in Fig... 41. 
Into these furrows the gray matter of the surface is ex- 
tended, and, in this manner. Its quantity is vastly in- 
creased. The extent of the entire surface of the brain, 



8. Size of the brain proper? How divided? Tlie exterior of the hemispheres? 
The interior ? 

9, The surftice of the cerebrum, how marked ? The gray mr iter of the surfoce ? 
Extent of the entire brain surface t Source of nervous power ^ What Itirther J 
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with the convolutioiiB unfolded, is computed to be equal to 
four square feet; and yet it ig easily enclosed within the 
narrow limits of the a 

skulL When it is 
stated that the gray 
matter is the true 
soarce of nervous 
power, it becomes 
evident that this 
arrangement has an 
importftnt bearing 
on the mental ca- 
pacity of the indi- 
TiduaL And it is 
noticed that in 
children, before the 
mind is brought 
into vigorous nse, 
these markings or 

furrows on the sur- ,^ , „ „ " „_ 

face are compara- a. LoEgitndiD^ fi<,™«. 

lively shallow and B, ThetemtopHere.. 

indietiuct; the same fact is tme of the brain in the less 
civilized races of mankind and in .the lower animals. It is 
also noticeable, that among anin^Is, those ok the most 
capable of being educated which have the beat develop- 
ment of the cerebrum. (Read Note i.) 

19. The Cerebellum.— The "little brain" is placed 
beneath the posterior part of the cerebrum, and, like the 
latter, is divided into hemispheres. Like it, also, the sur- 
iace of the cerebellnm is composed of gray matter, and its 
interior is chiefly white matter. It has, however, no con- 
volutions, but is subdivided by many creacentic, parallel 
ridges, which, sending down gray matter deeply into the 

IdT" How divided r II* ancftceaod IntertorT 
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white, central portion, gives the latter & somewhat brsnched 
Appeurance. This pecaliar appearance has been called 



Fu. 41.— VimncAi. Sbotioii ow th> BbiD. 

A, Laft Hanl>[A«te of CBrsbnun. D, The Pons Vuolli. 

B, Conxu OUcnnm, E. Upper eitremltj or the SpUwl OotS. 

C, OpUc Tbakmu. F, The Atbot VliB. 

the arbor vita, or the " tree of life," from the fact that 
when a section of the organ is'made, it bears some resem- 
blance to the trunk and branches of a tree (Fig. 43, F). 
In size, this cerebellum, or "little brain," is less than one- 
eighth of the cerebrum. 

II. From the under surface of the cerebrum, and &om 
the front margin of the cerebellum, fibres collect together 
to form the medulla obhjtgata (Fig. 43, MA), which, on is- 
BQing from the skull, enters the spinal column, and then 
becomes known as the spinal cord. From the base of the 
brain, and from the sides of the medulla originate, also, 
the cranial mrvet, of which there are twelve pairs. These 
nerves are round cotds of glistening white appearance, and, 
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like the arteries, generally lie remote from the Bnr&oe of 
the body, and are well protected from injury. 



Ph. 48.— Tb> Bub or ram BaAP>. 
12: The Stdnal Oord. — The spinal cord, or " marrow," 

is a cylindrical mass of soft nerrouB tisane, which occnpiea 
a chamber, or timnel, fashioned for it in the spinal colamn 
(Fig. 44). It is composed of the same substances as the 
brain ; but the arrangement is exactly reversed, the white 
matter encompassing or surrounding the gray matter in- 
stead of being encompassed by it. The amount of the 
white substance is also greatly in excess of the other ma- 
terial. A vertical fissure pMi:l7 separates the cord into 
two lateral halves, and each half is composed of two sep- 
arate bundles of fibres, which are named the ant«rior and 
posterior columns. 

13. These columns have entirely different uses, and each 
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of them unites with a different 
portion of the nerves which have 
their origin in the spinal cord. 
The importance of this part of 
the nervous system ia apparent 
trom the extreme care taken to 
protect it from external injury. 
For, while a very slight disturb- 
ance of iU structure suffices to 
disarm it qf its power, yet so 
staunch is its bony encloeare, 
that only by very severe injuries 
IB it put in periL The three 
membranes that cover the brain 
are continued downward so as 
to envelope and still further 
Bhield this delicate organism. 

11. Tbe Spinal Nerves. — 
The spinal nerves, thirty- one 
pairs in number, spring from 
each side of the cord by two 
TootB, an anterior and a poste- 
rior root, which have the same 
{\inctions as the columns bear- 
ing similar names. The poste- 
rior root is distinguished by pos- 
sessing a ganglion of gray mat- 
ter, and by a somewhat larger 
size. The successire points of 
departure, or the oflF-ehooting of 
these nerves, occur at short and 
»ia,«. nearly regnlar intervals along 

A,cerabmm. the course of the spinal cord. 

Dln^l^iScbrd. Soon after leaving these pointe, 

14. Tbe sptnal nureiJ Tha poeWiioi (OOtt TlW iwrvao. how amngedt 
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the anterior and posterior roots nnite to form the tmnk 
of a nerve, whioh is distributed, by means of branches^ 
to the various organs of that part of the body which this 
nerve is designed to serve. The spinal nerves supply 
chiefly the muscles of the trunk and limbs and the ex- 
ternal surface of the body. 

15. The tissue composing the nerves is entirely of the 
white variety, or, in other words, the uerve-fibres; the 
same as we have observed forming a part of the brain. 
But the nerves, instead of being soft and pulpy, as in the 
case of the brain, are dense in structure, being hardened 
and strengthened by means of a fibrous tissue which sur- 
rounds each of these delicate fibres, and binds them to- 
gether in glistening, silvery bundles. Delicate and mi- 
nutely fine as are these nerve-fibres, it is probable that 
each of them pursues an unbroken, isolated course, from its 
origin, in the brain or elsewhere, to that particular point 
which it is intended to serve. For, although their extrem- 
ities are often only a hair's breadth distant from each other, 
the impression which any one of them communicates is 
perfectly distinct, and is referred to the exact point whence 
it came. 

16. This may be illustrated in a simple manner, thus: 
if two fingers be pressed closely together, and the point of a 
pin be carried lightly across from one to the other, the eyes 
may be closed, and yet we can easily note the precise instant 
when the pin passes from one finger to the other. If the 
nerve-fibres were less independent, and if it were necessary 
that they should blend with and support each other, all 
accuracy of perception would be lost, and all information 
thus afforded would be pointless and confused. These sil- 
very threads must, therefore, be spun out with an infinite 
degree of nicety. Imagine, for instance, the fibre which 



15. The nerve tiesue? Its character ? Course of each nerve flhre ? 
1 6* How may we illustrate the fiu;t ? The fibre connecting the brain with a 
point in the foot f 
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connects the brain with some point on the foot, — its length 
cannot be less than one hundred thousand times greater 
than its diameter ; and yet it performs its work with as 
macfa precision as fibres that are comparativelj much 
stronger and less exposed. (JUtuf Nou 7, end of Chapter:^ 

17. The Sympathetio System. — ^The sympathetic 
System of nenres remains to be described. It consists of a 
double chain of ganglia, situated on each side of the 
spinal column, and extending through the cavities of the 
trunk, and along the neck into the head. These ganglia 
are made up for the most part of small collections of gray 
nerve-cells, and are the nerve-centres of this systenu 
From these, numerous small nerves are derived, which 
connect the ganglia together, send out branches to the 
cranial and spinal nerves, and form networks in the vicin- 
ity of the stomach and other large organs. A considerable 
portion of them also follows the distribution of the large 
and small blood-vessels, in which the muscular tunic ap- 
pears. Branches also ascend into the head, and supply 
the muscles of the eye and ear, and other organs of sense. 

18. In this manner, the various regions of the body are 
associated with each other by a nervous apparatus, which 
is only indirectly connected with the brain and spinal 
cord; and thus it is arranged that the most widely sep- 
arated organs of the body are brought into close and 
active sympathy with each other, so that, " if one member 
suffers, all the other members suffer with it." From this 
fact, the namesympatJielic system, or the great sympathetic 
nerve, has been given to the complicated apparatus we have 
.briefly described. Blushing and pallor are caused by men- 
tal emotions, as modesty and fear, which produce opposite 
conditions of the capillaries of the face by means of these 
sympathetic nerves. (Read NoU 8, end of Chapter:) 

1 T, The pymp*thetic system of nerves f Of what does it consist ? 
18. A9tM>ciation of the various rei^ons of the body ? If one member soffers 9 
Blnshinir? 
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19. The Properties of Nervous Ti«me.— We have 

seen that in all parts of this system^ there are only two 
forms of nervous tissue ; namely, the gray substance and 
the white substance, so called from their difference of color 
as seen by the naked eye; or the nerve-ceU, and the nerve- 
fibre, so called from their microscopic appearance. Now 
these two tissues are not commonly mingled together, but 
either form separate organs, or distinct parts of the same 
organs. This leads us to the conclusion that their respec- 
tive uses are distinct. And this proves to be the simple 
fact ; wherever we find the gray substance, we must look 
upon it as performing an active part in the system, that is, 
it originates nervous impulses; the white matter, on the 
contrary, is a passive agent, and serves merely as a con- 
ductor of nervous influences. Accordingly, the nervous 
centres, composed so largely of the gray cells, are the great 
centres of power, and the white fibres are simply the in- 
struments by which the former communicate with the near 
and distant regions of the body under their controL 

20. We may compare the brain, then, to the capital, or 
seat of government, while the various ganglia, including 
the gray matter of the cord, like so many subordinate 
official posts, are invested with authority over the outly- 
ing provinces ; and the nerves, with the white matter of 
the cord, are the highways over which messages go and 
return between these provinces and the local or central 
governments. JBut both forms of nervous tissue possess 
the same vital property, called excitability ; by which term 
is meant, that when a nerve-cell or fibre is stimulated by 
some external agent, it is capable of receiving an impres- 
sion and of being by it excited into activity. A ray of 
light, for example, falling upon one extremity of a fibre 
in the eye, excites it throughout its whole length ; and its 

T~i II II _ ■ I II I -^^na^a^^^^M 

1 9. Properties of nervone tiesae ? Office of the gnj rabstance ? Of the white f 
•fhe nervous centres ? White fibres ? 

20. What comparison is made between the brain and the naticm^i capitol? 
fhe vital prq;>erty, excitability ? Wliat example is given ? 
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other extremity, within the brain, communicating with a 
nerve-ceU, the latter, in its torn, is excited, and the sensa- 
tion of sight is produced. {Read Note 2.) 

21. What sort of change takes place in the nervous 
tissue when its excitability is aroused, is not known; 
certainly none is visible. On this account, it has been 
thought by some, that the nerve-fibre acts after the man- 
ner of a telegraph wire ; that is, it transmits its messages 
without undergoing any material change of form. But, 
though the comparison is a convenient one, it is far from 
being strictly applicable ; and the notion that nerve-force 
is identical with electricity has been fully proved to be 
incorrect 

22. The Functions of the Nerves.— The nerves 
are the instruments of the two grand functions of the 
nervous system. Sensation and Motion. They are not the 
true centres of either function, but they are the conductors 
of influences which occasion both. If the nerve in a limb 
of a living animal be laid bare, and irritated by pinching, 
galvanizing, or the like, two results follow, namely: the 
animal experiences a sensation, that of pain, in the part to 
which the nerve is distributed, and the limb is thrown into 
convulsive action. When a nerve in a human body is cut 
by accident, or destroyed by disease, the part in which it 
ramifies loses both sensation and power of motion ; or, in 
other words, it is paralyzed. We accordingly say that the 
nerves have a twofodd use, a sensory and motor function. 

23. If a nerve that has been exposed be divided, and the 
inner end, or that still in connection with the nerve-cen- 
tres, be irritated, sensation is produced, but no movement 
takes place. But if the outer end, or that still connected 
with the limb, be irritated, then no pain is felt, but mus- 



21 • Change in the nenrons tisenee ? Nerve force and electricity ? 

22. Functions of the nerves ? In the case of the nerve of a living animal f Of 
the human body ? 

23« If an exnesed nerve be divided ? What is proved ? The course of the sensory 
•<'t of fibres Y Of the motor set ? To wtiat are tney likened ? 
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cular contractions are produced. Thus we proye that there 
are two distinct sets of fibres in the nerves ; one of which, 
the s&tisory fibres, conduct toward the brain, and another, 
the motor fibres, conduct to the muscles. The former may 
be said to begin in the skin and other organs, and end in 
the brain ; while the latter begin in the nervous centres 
and end in the muscles. They are like a double line of 
telegraph wires, one for inquiries, the other for responses. 

24. We have already spoken oi the two roots of the spinal 
nerves, called from their points of origin in the spinal 
cord, the anterior and posterior roots. These have been 
separately cut and irritated in the living animal, and it has 
been found that the posterior root contains only sensory 
fibrtJS, and the anterior root has only motor fibres. So that 
the nerves of a limb may be injured in such a way that it 
will retain power of motion and yet lose sensation ; or the 
reverse condition, feeling without motion, may exist Be- 
tween these two sorts of fibres, no difference of structure 
can be found ; and where they have joined to form a nerve 
it is impossible to distinguish one sort from the other. 

25. Occasionally a nerve is so compressed as to be tem- 
porarily unable to perform its functions : a transient par- 
alysis then takes place. This is the case when the leg or 
arm "gets asleep," as it is expressed. When such is the 
condition with the leg, and the person suddenly attempts 
to walk, he is liable to fall, inasmuch as the motor fibres 
cannot convey orders to the muscles of the limb. Another 
fact is observed : there is no sensation in this nerve at the 
point of its compression ; but the whole limb is numb, and 
tingling sensations are felt in the foot, the point from 
which the sensory fibres arise. 

26. This illustrates the manner in which the brain in- 

34* The two roots of the spinal nerves ? What has been found ? Difference 
of the two sorts of fibres ? Result of their union ? 

25. Transient paralysis f When such is the case with the leg? What othei 
foct is observed ? 

26. What does this illustrate ? Sensation f The feeling after a limb has been 
amputated ? Striking of the '' (hnny bone f " 
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terprets all injuries of the trunk of a nerve. Sensation or 
pain is not felt at the point of injury, but is referred to the 
outer extremities of the nerve, where impressions are habit- 
ually received. This is the reason why, after a limb has 
been amputated by the surgeon, the patient appears to 
saffer pain in the member that has been severed from the 
body; while some form of irritation at the end of the nerve 
in the woand, or stump, is the real source of his distress. 
Again, when the "funny-bone** — that is, the ulnar nerve 
at the elbow, — is accidentally struck, the tingling sensa- 
tions thus produced are referred to the outer side of the 
hand and the little finger, the parts to which that nerve is 
distributed. 

17. All the spinal nerves, and two from the brain, are 
concerned in both sensation and motion. Of the remainder 
of the cranial nerves, some are exclusively motor, others 
exclusively sensory; and still others convey, not ordinary 
sensations, but special impressions, such as sight, hearing, 
and smell, which we have yet to consider. However much 
the functions of the nerves seem to vary, there is but little 
difference discoverable in the nerves themselves, when ex- 
amined under the microscope. Whatever difference exists 
must be accounted for in consequence of the nerves com- 
municating with different portions of the gray matter of 
the brain. The rate of motion of a message, to or from 
the brain along a nerve, has been measured by experi- 
ment upon the lower animals, and estimated in the case of 
man at about two hundred feet per second. As compared 
with that of electricity, this is a very slow rate, but, in 
respect to the size of the human body, it is practically in- 
stantaneous. {Read Note 3.) 

28. The Functions of the Spinal Cord.— As the 



S7« The ftpinal nenret, and two from the brain f Of the remainder ? Difference 
In the nenres r How accoanted for f The rate of condaction along a nerve ? As 
eompared with electricity ? 

38. Fntittioaa of the anterior and posterior colnnme of the 0(Mrd % If the cord 
be divided? 
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anterior and posterior roots of the spinal nerves have sepa^ 
rate functions, so the anterior and posterior columns of 
the cord are distinct in function. The former are con- 
cerned in the production of motion, the latter in sensation. 
If the cord be divided, as before in the case of the nerve, it 
is found that the parts below the point of injury are de^ 
prived of sensation and of the power of voluntary motion 
on both sides of the body, a form of paralysis which is 
called paraplegia. 

29. This form of disease, paraplegia, is sometimes seen 
among men, generally as the result of a fall, or some other 
severe accident, by which the bones of the spine are broken, 
and the cord is crushed, or pierced by fragments of bone. 
The parts which are supplied by nerves from the cord 
above the point of injury are as sensitive and mobile as 
before. The results are similar, whether the division hap- 
pens at a higher or lower portion of the spinal cord ; but 
the danger to life increases proportionally as the injury 
approaches the brain. When it occurs in the neck, the 
muscles of inspiration are paralyzed, since they are sup- 
plied by nerves issuing from that region; and as a result 
of this paralysis, the lungs are unable to act, and life is 
speedily brought to a close. 

30. When the spinal cord of an animal has been cut, in 
experiment, it may be irritated in a manner similar to that 
alluded to when considering the nerves. If, then, the 
upper cut surface be excited, it is found that pain, refer- 
able to the parts below the cut, is produced; but when the 
lower cut surface is irritated, no feeling is manifested. So 
we conclude that in respect to sensation, the spinal cord is 
not its true centre, but that it is merely a conductor, and 
is therefore the great sensory nerve of the body. When 
the lower surface of the cut is irritated, the muscles of the 

29* Paraplegia ? Besnlt and danger to life ? When the ii^ory occurs in the 
neck? 

30* Experiment of cutting the spinal cord ot an animal t What inference is 
dravni? 
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parts below the section are violently contracted. Hence, 
we conclude that, in respect to the movements orderied by 
the will, the spinal cord is not their source ; but that it 
acts only as a conductor, and is, accordingly, the great 
motor nerve of the body. 

31. Direction of the Fibres of the Oord.— If one 
lateral half of the spinal cord be cut, or injured, a very sin- 
gular tact is observed. All voluntary power over the mus- 
cles of the corresponding half of the body is lost, but the 
sensibility of that side remains undiminished. This result 
seems to show that the motor fibres of the cord pursue a 
direct course, while its sensory fibres are bent from their 
course. And this has been proved to be the fact; for im- 
mediately after the posterior roots — the conductors of sen- 
sory impressions — join the posterior columns, they enter 
the gray matter of the cord, and passing over, ascend to the 
brain on the opposite side. Accordingly, the sensory fibres 
from the right and left sides interlace each other in the 
gray matter ; this arrangement has been termed the decus- 
satiotiy or crossing of these fibres. This condition serves 
to explain how a disease or injury of the cord may cause a 
paralysis of motion in one leg, and a loss of sensation in 
the other. 

32. The direction of the anterior, or motor columns of 
the cord, is downward from the brain. In the cord itself, 
the course of the motor fibres is for the most part, a direct 
one ; but in the medulla oblongata, or upper extremity of 
the cord, and therefore early in their career, these fibres 
decussate, or cross from side to side in a mass; and not 
separately, as in the case of the posterior fibres just men- 
tioned. This arrangement is termed the decussation of 
the anterior columns of the medulla. 

t. From this double interlacing of fibres results a 



31* What fingnlar fiict is noticed ? What does the result show ? 
82* pircction of the anterior or motor columns ? In the cord Itself? In the 
medulU ^ >blongata ? The decussation ? 
33. Besult of the doable interlacing of fibres ? Where is the seat of pain 
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crossed action between the original and terminal extremity 
of all nerve-fibres which pass through the medulla ; 
namely, those of all the spinal nerves. Consequently, if 
the right hand be hurt, the left side of the brain feels the 
pain ; and if the left foot move, it is the right hemisphere 
which dictates its movement. For the same reason, when 
a loss of sensation and power of motion affecting the right 
side of the body alone is observed, the physiologist under- 
stands that the brain has been invaded by disease upon its 
left side. This affection is termed hemiplegiay or the " half- 
stroke.'* The full-stroke, which often follows the rupture of 
a blood-vessel in the brain, is commonly called paralysis, 

34. The Reflex Action of the Ck>rd.— We have 
already considered the cord as the great motor and sensory 
nerve of the^body, but it has another and extremely impor- 
tant use. By virtue of the gray matter, which occupies 
its central portion, it plays the part of an independent 
nerve centre. The spinal cord not only conducts some 
impressions to the brain, but it also arrests others; and, as 
it is expressed, " reflects" them into movements by its own 
power. This mode of nervous activity is denominated the 
Reflex Action of the cord. 

35. A familiar example of this power of the cord is 
found in the violent movements which agitate a fowl 
after its head has been cut off. The cold-blooded animals 
also exhibit reflex movements in an astonishing degree, 
A decapitated centipede will run rapidly forward, and will 
seemingly strive to overturn, or else climb over obstaclee 
placed in its way. A frog similarly mutilated will sustain 
its headless body upon its feet, in the standing posture, 
just as it might do if it were still alive. If pushed over, 
it will regain its feet; and if the feet are irritated, it will 



when the right hand is hart ? The moving of the foot ? Loes of sensation in one 
side of the body ? 

34* What other important use has the cord? What is the activity denoms 
nated? 

85. Example of the fowl ? Centipede ? Frog ? What do they prove t 
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jump forward. There can be no doubt that, in the lower 
animals^ movements may take place which are completely 
divorced from the will, sensation, and consciousness ; for 
in those animals, as well as in man, these faculties have 
their principal seat within the brain. 

S6. An irritation is necessary, in most instances, to 
awaken reflex movements. In the case of the decapitated 
fowl, its muscled are excited to convulsive action by 
reason of its being thrown upon the hard ground and 
roughly handled. Let it be treated diflTerently, and the 
convulsions will not take place: let it be laid gently upon 
soft cotton, and the body will remain comparatively quiet. 
It may comfort some people to know that the convulsions 
which follow decapitation are not attended with pain ; nor 
are they a necessary part of the "act of death," as some 
suppose. 

ST. In the human body, likewise, actions are excited 
that are entirely distinct from the ordinary voluntary 
efforts. It is not permissible, desirable, nor even necessary 
to decapitate a man that the body may be disconnected 
from his brain, in order to test the effect of irritation upon 
the spinal cord; although the bodies of beheaded crimi- 
nals have been experimented ilpon, and caused to move by 
powerful galvanic batteries. The resort to such means of 
experiment is rendered unnecessary by the occurrence of 
certain deplorable cases of disease and injury, which effect- 
ually sever all communication between the brain and a 
large part of the body. 

S8. Thus, the cord may be so far injured, as the result 
of accident, as to terminate all sensation and voluntary 
motion in the lower half of the body, the patient seem- 
ingly becoming lifeless and powerless from the waist down- 
ward. And yet, by tickling or pinching either foot, the leg 

36. What is necessary In moftt caaes to awaken reflex movements? In th« 
case of the fowl ? Convnlsloim which follow decapitation ? 
ST. Acdona In the human body di>«tlnct froni voluntary eflbrts? 
88. Reflex action after ii\{nry of the cord ? Why not due to the mascles* 
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of the same side may be made to jerk, or even to kick with 
considerable force ; but, unless the patient is observing his 
limbs, he is wholly unconscious of these movements, which 
are, therefore, performed independently of the brain. And 
they are in nowise due to the muscles of the limb ; for, 
if the cord itself becomes diseased below the point of in- 
jury, the muscles cease to contract 

89. For the production of this form of nervous action 
three things are requisite — (1) a nerve to conduct messa- 
ges from the surface of the body, one of that variety for- 
merly described as sensory, but which are now incapable of 
awakening sensation; (2) a portion of uninjured sjnnal 
cord which shall reflect or convert impressions into im- 
pulses; and (3) a motor nerve to conduct impulses outward 
to the muscles. The power of the cord to enforce reflex 
acts resides in the gray matter, into which the reflex nerves 
enter and from which they depart, by means of their pos- 
terior and anterior roots respectively. 

40. The Uses of the Reflex Action.— The reflex 
activity of the cord is exhibited in the healthy body in 
many ways, but since it is never accompanied with sensa- 
tion, we do not readily recognize it in our own bodies. 
Reflex movements are best studied in the cases of other 
persons, when the conditions enable us to distinguish 
between acts that are consciously, and those that are un- 
consciously performed. For example, if the foot of a per- 
son soundly asleep be tickled or pinched, it will be quickly 
withdrawn from the irritation. 

41. Similar movements may be observed in cases where 
the consciousness and sensation are temporarily obliter- 
ated by disease, or by means of narcotic poisons. If the 
arm of a person who has been rendered insensible by 



39. What arc the reqnipltes for the product^ !>n of this form of nervone action ? 

40. Whv do we not readily recoe^nize the reflex activity of the cord in our own 
bodiei* ? How beet studied in others ? Example ? 

4 1 • Similar moyemeQts ? Ano of 4 Dcr^on T Melte4 w«s or l)eate4 coin on tbe 
hand? 
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chloroform, be raised, and then allowed to fall, it will be 
noticed that the limb does not drop instantly, like a life-* 
less member, but a certain amount of rigidity remains in 
its muscles, which resists or breaks the force of its descent. 
Again, when a substance like melted sealing-wax, or a 
heated coin, falls upon the hand, the limb is snatched 
Ittway at once, even before the feeling of pain has been 
recognized by the brain. When jolted in a rapidly moving 
car, we involuntarily step forward or backward, so as to 
preserve the centre of gravity of the body. 

42. These and similar acts are executed by the same 
mechanism as that previously described in the case of 
paralysis from an injury of the spinal cord. The muscles 
thus called into play, are those which are ordinarily under 
the sway of the will, but which in these cases act through 
this reflex action of the cord, altogether independently of 
the will. A healthful reflex activity produces an elasticity, 
or " tone,'* of the voluntary muscular system, which, in a 
great measure, explains the existence in the young and 
vigorous of a feeling of buoyancy and reserve power. Its 
possessor is restlessly active, and it may appropriately be 
said of him, " he rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race.* 
But this reflex energy may be deficient. This is true when 
the blood is poor and wanting in its solid ingredients, or 
the circulation is feeble ; the muscles, then, are flabby and 
weak, and the person himself is said to be " nerveless,^' or 
indisposed to exertion. Shivering from cold, and trem- 
bling from fear, may, in part, be referred to a temporary 
loss of tone, resulting from a powerful impression upon the 

1 ^rai n. {Jiead Note g, end of Chapter^ 

43. An excess of this activity may also be observed in 
disease. In this condition, the excitability of the cord is 
unnaturally aroused, and frequent and violent movements 

4St. Resnlt of healthftil reflex activity ? When may the reflex energy he defi- 
cient ? 

43. Excepp of thia activity in disease? Hydrophohia, etc. ? The difference ii 
aeverity of the convulsions * 
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of the limbs and body, called conyalsions, are the result. 
The convulsions of young children, and the nervous agita- 
tion of choreay or St. Vitus's dance, are reflex in character; 
as are also the symptoms attending poisoning by strychnine, 
and those terrible diseases, tetanus, or " locked jaw," and 
hydrophobia. The severity of the convulsions is not the 
same in all cases of these disorders ; but, in those last men- 
tioned the most violent spasmodic movements are provoked 
by the slightest form of irritation — such as the sound of 
pouring water, the sight of any glittering object, the glanc* 
ing of a mirror, the contact of cool air, or even the touch 
of the bedclothes. 

44. Another variety of reflex motions takes place in cer- 
tain involuntary muscles, and over these the cord exercises 
supreme control. They are principally those movements 
which aid the performance of digestion and nutrition, the 
valve-action of the pylorus, and other movements of the 
stomach and intestines. In these movements the mind 
shares no part. And it is well that this is so ; for since 
the mind is largely occupied with affairs external to the 
body, it acts irregularly, becomes fatigued, and needs fre- 
quent rest. The spinal cord, on the contrary, is well fitted 
for the form of work on which depends the growth and 
support of the body, as it acts uniformly, and with a ma- 
chine-like regularity. 

45. These operations are not accompanied by conscious^ 
ness ; for, as a general rule, the attention is only called to 
them when they become disordered. Many a person does 
not know where his stomach is situated, until he discovers 
its position by reason of a feeling of distress within it, 
produced by giving that organ improper work to perform. 
In this manner the higher and nobler faculties of the 
mind are liberated from the simply routine duties of the 



44. Another variety of reflex motions r What are they? What U Stated of the 
mind in connection with theee movements ? 
45t ConBcioaBness in tbeee operations? Physical wants ? 

6 
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body; and we are thus left to direct the attention^ the rea* 
8OU9 and the will to the accomplishment of the great ends 
of our existence. If it were otherwise, we could only find 
time to attend to our ordmary physical wants. 

M. The objects of the reflex activity of the cord are 
threefold. In the first place, it acts as the protector of man, 
in his unconscious moments. It is his unseen guardian, 
always ready to act, never growing weary, and never re- 
quiring sleep. Nor does its faithful action wholly cease 
with the cessation of life in other parts. In the second 
place, it is the regulator of numerous involuntary motions 
that are necessary to the nutrition of the body. Here its 
actions are entirely independent of the brain, and are per- 
formed in a secret and automatic manner. And, thirdly, it 
acts as a substitute, and regulates involuntary movements 
in the muscles usually under the influence of the wilL It 
thus takes the place of the higher faculties in performing 
habitual acts, and permits them to extend their operations 
more and more beyond the body and its material wants. 

47. The Functions of the Medulla Oblongata. 
— The prolongation of the spinal cord, within the skull, 
has been previously spoken of as the medulla oblongata. 
It resembles the cord, in being composed of both white 
and gray matter, and in conducting sensory and motor in- 
fluences. It likewise gives rise to certain nerves, which are 
here called cranial nerves (from craniuniy the skull). All 
except two of these important nerves spring from the me- 
dulla, or the parts immediately adjoining it ; the exceptions 
are the two nerves taking part in the special senses of sight 
and smell, which nerves have their origin at the base of 
the cerebrum. 

48. The decussation, or crossing of the motor columns, 
has been previously described, when treating of the direo* 

46. How many oblecte may the reflex activity be said to have t State the first 
The second. The third. 
4T« How does the mednlla oblongata resemble the cord ? 
48« What final flMst is obsenred in the crossing of the motor eolnnms ? 
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tion of the nerve-fibres of the cord ; and the singular fact 
has been alluded to, that when one side of the brain is 
injured, its effects are limited to the opposite side of the 
body. One more fact remains to be observed in this con- 
nection, namely, this crossed action does not usually take 
place in the cranial nerves. Accordingly, when apoplexy, 
or the rupture of a blood-vessel, occurs in the right hemi- 
sphere of the eerebrum, the left side of the body is paralyzed, 
but the right side of the face is affected ; this is because 
that part of the body is supplied by the cranial nerves. 

49. A portion of the medulla presides over the impor- 
tant function of respiration, and from it arises the pneu* 
mogastric nerve, so called because its branches serve both 
the lungs and stomach. The feelings of hunger, thirst, 
and the desire for air are aroused by means of this nerve. 
The wounding of the gray matter of the medulla, even of 
a small portion of it, near the origin of the pneumogastric 
nerve, at once stops the action of the lungs and causes 
death. In consequence of the importance of this part, it 
has been termed the " vital knof We find, also, that its 
location within the skull is exceedingly well protected, it 
being quite beyond the reach of any ordinary form of 
barm from without. 

50. The Fimotions of the Cranial Gkmglia. — The 
uses of the smaller gray masses lying at the baa of the 
brain are not well ascertained ; and, on account of their 
position, so remote from the surface, it would, at first, seem 
well-nigh impossible to study them. But, from the results 
following diseases in these parts, and from experiments 
upon inferior animals, they are becoming gradually better 
understood; and there is reason to believe that eventually 
the physiological oflSce of each part will be clearly ascer- 
tained and defined. It is believed, however, but not abso- 



49* The pnenmoi^astric nerve ? The feelinsn aroased by it ? The ** vita] 
knot?" 
50. The nses of the bquUI^t fphj n^UBBee §t t^^ Vfts^ of (b^ bnUo f 
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lately proyen, that the anterior masses, like the anterior 
roots of the spinal nerves and the anterior columns of 
the cord, are concerned in the production of motion; in 
fact, that they are the central organs of that function. 
The posterior gray masses are, on the contrary, supposed 
to be the seat of sensation. 

51. The Function of the Cerebellum. — The func- 
tion of the cerebellum, or " little brain,'^ is the direction 
of the movements of the voluntary muscles. When this 
organ is the seat of disease or injury, it is usually observed 
that the person is unable to execute orderly and regular 
acts, but moves in a confused manner as if in a state of 
intoxication. Like the larger brain, or cerebrum, it 
appears to be devoid of feeling; but it takes no part in 
the operations of the mind. 

52. The Function of the Cerebrum. — ^The cere' 
brum, or brain proper, is the seat of the mind ; or, speaks 
ing more exactly, it is the material instrument by which 
the mind acts; and, as it occupies the highest position in 
the body, so it fulfils the loftiest uses. All the other 
organs are subordinate to it: the senses are its messengers, 
which bring it information from the outer world, and the 
organs of motion are its servants, which execute its com- 
mands. Here, as in the nervous apparatus of lower grade 
already considered, the gray matter is the element of 
power; and, in proportion as this substance increases in 
extent, and in proportion to the number of convolutions 
in the hemispheres, do the mental faculties expand. * 

53. There have been a few, but only a few, men of dis- 
tinguished ability whose brains have been comparatively 
small in size; the rule being that great men possess large 
brains. The relative weight of the brain of man, as com- 



51. Function of the cerebellum ? When it is diseased ? 

52. Where is the seat of the mind? The subordination of the other organs^ 

The gray ™*^^*" * 

53. what is stated of men in connection with the sixe of their bnUo ? Wttb 
tbe hrftise of ottier animals r 
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pared with the weight of the body, does not, in all instan* 
ces, exceed that of the inferior animals ; the canary and 
other singing-birds have a greater relative amount of nerv- 
ous matter than man ; but man surpasses all other crea- 
tures in the size of the hemispheres of the cerebrum, and 
in the amount of gray substance which they contain. ♦ 

54. It is a singular fact that this cerebral substance is 
insensitive, and may be cut without causing pain. The 
removal of a considerable quantity of the brain has taken 
place, as the result of accident, without causing death, and 
without even affecting seriously the intellect. A remark- 
able case of injury of the brain is recorded, in which, 
from the accidental explosion of gunpowder used in blast- 
ing a rock, the " tamping-iron'^ was driven directly through 
the skull of a man. This iron rod, three feet and seven 
inches long, an inch and a quarter in diameter, and weigh- 
ing more than thirteen pounds, entered the head below the 
ear and passed out at the top of the skull, carrying with it 

' portions of the brain and fragments of bone. The man 
sustained the loss of sight on one side, but otherwise 
recovered his health and the use of his faculties. More- 
over, disease has occurred, compromising a large portion 
of the brain, without impairing the faculties of the mind, 
when the disease was limited to one side only. 

55. Impressions conveyed to the hemispheres from the 
external world arouse the mental operations called 
thought, emotion, aiid the will. These are the god- 
like attributes which enable man to subjugate a world, 
and afterward cause him to " sigh for other worlds to con- 
quer;'* which enable him to acquaint himself with the 
properties of planets millions of miles distant from him, 

'and which give him that creative power by which he 
builds and peoples the new worlds of poetry and art. {isrote^) 



54. SenpitiYenegg of the brain snbstance ? The removal of a portion of tb9 
train 1 Stat« the remarkable case mentioned ? 
5 5 • Tboagbt, amotion, and will ¥ What power do they give as ? 
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5$. All these mental acts, and many others, are devel- 
oped through the action of the brain ; not that the brain 
and the mind are the same, or that the brain secretes 
memory, imagination, or the ideas of truth and justice, as 
the stomach secretes the gastric juice. But rather, as the 
nerve of the eye, stimulated by the subtile waves of light, 
occasions the notion of color, so the brain, called into 
action by the mysterious influences of the immaterial soul, 
gives rise to all the intellectual, emotional, and voluntary 
activities of mankind, i^fod Nou 5.) 

57. The cerebrum, according to our present knowledge 
of it, must be regarded as a single organ, which producer 
different results, according as it is acted upon by the im- 
material mind in different ways. Recent investigations, 
however, seem to prove that the faculty of language is de- 
pendent upon a small part of the left hemisphere of the 
cerebrum, near the temple. At least, in almost every 
instance where this part is diseased, the patient can no 
longer express himself in speech and writing. 

58. The Reflex Action of the Prain.— The reflex 
function of the organs within the skull is very active and 
important. Like that of the cord, it protects the body by 
involuntary movements, it regulates the so-called vegeta- 
tive acts, and it takes the place of the will in controlling 
the voluntary muscles, when the attention is turned in 
other directions. The reflex power of the medulla governs 
the acts of respiration, which are absolutely and continu- 
ously essential to life. Respiration is, as we have seen, 
partly under the influence of the will ; but this is due in 
part to the fact that respiration is indirectly concerned in 
one of the animal functions, that of speech. 

59. Reflex action also occasions coughing and sneezing. 



56. Are the brain and the mind identical ? 
5 T. What do we knnw of the cerebram and its powers t 
58. The reflex ftinction of the organs within the slmll? The reflex power ot 
themedalla? Respiration? • , ^ 

69. What else does reflex action occaslen r Winldng? Other ezaoples t 
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ivhen^vei- improper substances enter the air-passages. 
Winking is an act of the same so^t, and serves both tt 
shield the eyes from too great glare of light, and to pre- 
serve them by keeping the cornea moist Looking at the 
sun or other strong light, causes sneezing by reflex action. 
Laughing, whether caused by tickling the feet or by some 
Iiappy thought, and also sobbing, are reflex acts, taking 
place by means of the respiratory muscles. 

60. Certain of the protective reflex movements call into 
play a large number of muscles, as in the balancing of the 
body when walking along a narrow ledge, or on a slippery 
pavement. The dodging motion of the recruit, when the 
first cannon ball passes over his head, is reflex and invol- 
untary. The fact that these involuntary, reflex acts are 
performed with great precision, will explain why it is that 
accidents seldom befall the somnambulist, or sleep-walker, 
although he often ventures in most perilous places. 

61. Walking, sitting, and other acts of daily life, be* 
come automatic, or reflex, from habit: the mind is seldom 
directed to them, but delegates their control to the medulla 
and spinal cord. Thus a person in walking, may traverse 
several miles while absorbed in thought, or in argument 
with a companion, and yet be conscious of scarcely one in 
a thousand of the acts that have been necessary to carry 
his body from one point to another. By this admirable 
and beautiful provision, the mind is released from the 
charge of the ordinary mechanical acts of life, and may 
devote itself to the exercise of its nobler faculties. And ii 
is worthy of notice, that the greater the use of these fEkcuI- 
ties, the more work does the reflex function assume and 
perform ; and thus the employment of the one insures the 
improvement of the other. {Read Nout^ 



60. Ma8cle» caHed Into play by certain reflex movemento ? The nomnambnliBi ? 
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leg, and at the same time a loss of sensation in the other 164 

88. Explain how, if the right hand be hurt, the left side of the brain is made to 

feel the pain 165 
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NOTES. 

1* Tlie Brain (p. 158, I'd)*— "Oar brains are Beventy-year clocks. The 
Angel of Life winds them up once for all, then closes the case, and gives the 
key to the Augel of the Resurrection. Tlc-tac I tic-tac I go the wheels of thought ; 
our will cannot stop them; they cannot stop themselves ; sleep cannot stop them ; 
madness only makes them go faster ; death alone can break intu the case, and, 
leizing the ever-swinging pendulum, which we call the heart, silence at last the 
clicking of the terrible escapement we have carried so long beneath our wrinkled 
foreheads. * * * Now, when a gentleman's brain is ill-regulated or empty, it 
is, to a great extent, his own fault, and so it is simple retribution that, while he 
lies slothfully sleeping or aimlessly dreaming, the fatal habit settles on him like 
a vampire and sucks his blood, fanning him alt the while with its hot wings into 
deeper slumber or idler dreams."— flWrnw* 77i4 Autocrat qf the Breakfast- Table. 

2. Tlie Relations of tlie Brain and Sjrmpatlietlc Nerve (p. 160, 
^20).— *' Buried in the hidden recesses of the body, between the spinal column 
and the great organs of nutrition, there is a double row of small knots of 
nervous substance, bound together by a series of nerves running ft*om one 
to another, in succession, from the neck to the base of the column. The 
whole appears like a loiig, line cord, with knots at various distances— a 
collection of little brains, if I may use a rather crude expression. It is, as 
the Swiss would say, the * great council* of this federative republic, which 
counterpoises that cerebral royalty within ns. It has been well named the 
great sympathetic nerve, and this it is which makes the laws by which our 
interior life is governed. The nutritive apparatus of a country, its commerce, 
its industry, the incessant labor of its citizens by which the public wealth is built 
np->and let us also add, the throbs of a national heart— all this the sympathetic 
system full plainly shows us requires to be left to itself. It would be a fine aflkir 
if the brain had to watch over the service of the stomach, or if, at its conven- 
ience, it regulated the movements of the master who disposes of its life. Besides, 
what would become of the poor body, if the least drowsiness attacked the uni- 
versal centre 7 Happy is it for us— and let ns not be slow to own it— that nature has 
armed herself against these encroachments of po\veT.^''—Mace*ii 7%e Little Kingdom 

3. The Speed of Sensation and Thought (p. 162, ^ 27}.— ''The 
rate of nervous and mental action is not the same in all individuals. In com- 
paring the records made by astronomers, it has been found that an appreciable 
difference exists in the rapidity with which the same occurrence may > e noted by 
different observers. This is known as the ' personal equation,* and Is allowed for 
With the greatest nicety in the making up of astronomical reports. With very 
delicate apparatus for marking time, the various nervous impulnes have been 
observed ; from forty to a hundred feet in a second are the estimates of different 
experiments as to the speed of sensation ; or, as it has been expressed, it would 
take a full-grown whale a second to feel the stroke of a harpoon in his tail." 

4. The Kmotlons Inflaenee the Bodily Health (p. 173. t5').~ 
' " The exciting emotions which are pleasurable, such as joy and hope, are of a kind 

that seldom tend to a dangerons excess, and may be regarded as exercising gener- 
ally an eminently healthful influence npon the body. Hilarity is a great refresher 
and strengthener of life. Laui?hter is a wholesome exercise, which, beginning 
at the Inngs, diaphragm, and connected muscles, is continued to the whole body, 
' shaking the sides,* and causin? that jelly-like vibration of the frame of which 
we are so agreeably conscious when under its influence. The heart beats more 
briskly, but with a safe regularity of action, and sends the blood to the smallest 
and most distant vessel. The face glows with warmth and color, the eye bright- 
ens, and the temperature of the whole body is moderately raised. With the 
ttniversal pleasurable sensation there comes a disposition of every organ to 
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liealth J action. When hilarity and ita ordinary azpraaBion of Uingfater become 
habitual, the inamaible pen>pintioo of the skin i^ increased, the breathing^ qaiclc- 
ened, the laugs and chest ezpauded, the appetite and dige^^tion strengthened, 
and nntrition consequently increased. The old proverb, * Laogh and grow fot,* 
states a scientiflc truth. The influence uf laughter upon the liody is recognized 
by Shakspere, in his description of the * spare Caasiaa*—^ Seldom he smiles.* 
* Ik) be free-minded and cheerfully di«po»ed at luMira of meat, sod sleep and 
exercise, is one of the best precepts of long-lasting/ Such is the testimony of 
Lord Bacon to the favorable Influence uf the pleasurable emotions upon the l>ody. 
The depressing emotions, such as fear, anxiety, and grief, are always fiital to 
health, and flreqnent causes of death. There is an Eastern apologue which describes 
a stranger on the road meeting the Plague coming out of Bagdad. *• Ton have 
been committing great havoc there,* said the traveller, pointing to the city. *Not 
so great r replied the Plague. * I only killed one-third of tb(>t«e who died ; the 
other two-thirda killed themselves with MghV— The Book qf Health, 

5. fflental Bxerelae neeessarj to Perfect Kealtli (p. 174, 1 66)- 
— **The improvement of the memory is a fiuniliar instance of an increase of 
mental power produced by exercise ; and the beating sense of fhluess and quick- 
ened circulation in the head induced by intense study or thought, i^ows that 
an organic process goes on when the brain is in activity, similar to that which 
takes place in the muscular system under exercise. On the contrary, when the 
organ is little noed, little expenditure of its power and substance takes place, 
little blood and little nervous energy are required for ita support, and, therefore, 
little is sent : nutrition in consequence soon becomes languid, and strength im- 
paired. To all theae laws the brain is subject equally as the rest of the body. . 
Frequent and regular exercise gives it increased susceptibility of action, with 
power to sustain it, the nervous energy acquiring strength as well as the vascular. 
Disuse of its fnoctions, or, in other words, inactivity of intellect and of feeling, 
impairs its structure, and weakens the several powers which it serves to manifest 
The brain, therefore, in order to maintain its healthy state, requires to be duly 
exercised.*'— Boiitnff on Physical Education. 

6. Antomfttle Action of the Brain (p. 175. 1 61).— "A lai^ge part of 
our mental activity consists of this unconscious work of the brain. There are 
many cases in which the mind has obviously worked more dearly and more suc- 
cessfully in this automatic condition, when left entirely to itself, than when we 
have been cudsreling our brains, so to speak, to get the solution. An instance, 
well authenticated, ia related of a college student; he had been attending a 
class in mathematics, and the professor said to his students one day: 'A 
question of great difficulty has been referred to me by a banker— a very com- 
plicated qne^tion of accounts, which they have not themselves been able to 
bring to a satisfactory issue, and they have asked my assistance. I have been 
trying, and I ctiinot resolve it. I have covered whole sheets of paper with calcu- 
lations, and have not been able to make it out Will you try ? * He gave it to them 
as a sort of pmblem, and said he would be extremely obliged toanyonewho wonid 
bring him the (>oliition by a certain day. This gentleman tried it over and over 
again ; he covered many slates with figures, but did not succeed. He was ' pob on 
his mettle,* and determined to achieve the result. But he went to bed on the night 
before the solution was to be given in, without having succeeded. In the morning, 
when he went to his desk, he found the whole problem worked out and in his own 
band. He bad risen in the night and unconsciously worked it out correctly, as the 
result proved ; and what if> more curious still, the process was very much shorter 
than any of his previous tri»\s.**— W, B. CarpenUr on Unfomdow Actiot^ 
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T. How B<»dUjr ge ntati — ■ are l iO — t t d (p. 158, t i«-)— "A nervous 
fibre which ends in the skin Ioobs, as &r m its union with the brain or cord is 
concerned, one long, fine, unbroken thread. Tha fibres, thus ending in the skin, 
very soon join to form small brfnches and finally in thick nerve-trunks, but in no 
case do two nerve fibres coalesce saas to lose their kleadty. Every part of the 
skin has its own separate connections with the centre of the nervous system, which 
unite there just as telegraph wires unite at a terminus. The brain is the terminus 
of these lines of nerves, and, as it were, receives and explains the messages sent 
to it. It distinguishes very clearly by what particular fibre such a message has 
come, and just as the cleric in a telegraph office, where a great many wires meet 
firom all sides, knows by experience firom what direction each wire brings its mes- 
sage, so the brain aiso knows by experience what part of the skin is involved 
when a sensation reaches it along a certain nerve-fibre. It is probable that the 
brain, by its imaginative &culty, has formed a complete picture of the surfiftce of 
the body ; a kind of chart slowly made and always being more highly perfected, 
by means of which, with each impression from without, there arises in the brain 
a picture of die spot upon the skin where the irritation has taken place. Now, if 
an irritation were to pass from one nerve fibre to another, it is very plam, the 
brain could not tell the place from which it came, and could not localize impres- 
sions received from the world about vm,"—B^msieim*s Fivt Senses cf Man, 

8* Tbe mronderftal Operattona of the Sjrvipathetle Sjrstein. — 
BliaslUng or ** SliMne-rediiesB *' (p. 158, ^ zS).— *^ A blow upon die head 
will knock a man senseless, but he stiU lives and survives ; a blow of like vio- 
lence upon the pit of the stomach is followed by instant death, because the 
great centre of the organic nerves lies there, and die vital actions are 8uq>ended by 
die blow, so that the system never lives to recover, but abolition of frinction and 
of lifis at once follows. Other actions also belong to this organic nervous system. 
It controls the calibre of the blood-vessels, for which end filaments run along each 
of them. The body temperature is maintained by the production and dispersion 
of heat dius regulated, a c<Mitinuou8 oscillation going on betwixt the internal ves- 
sels and those of the sldn. It is connected with the emotions ; and so the heart 
beats perceptibly with excitement, and the maiden's cheek blushes before words 
that should never be spoken or thoughts that should never arise. The momentary 
dilatation of the vessels of the skin constitutes the blush, in the German, * shame- 
redness,' which is not confined to the face, though of course it is only seen there, 
the body being hid by the clothes."— /^<7Mrr^i7/<wi the Maintenance 0/ Health, 

There is an old tradition that when the executioner of Charlotte Corday lifted 
her severed head high in air, and smote the face with his hand, the cheeks were 
seen to resent the insult with a blush. This reddening is not impossible, for a 
decapitated head certahily may exhibit, for a time, certain reflex movements. 
But whether sensibility is retained cannot be known. 

0. On Nenrousy Healtlt, or Tone (p. x68, 1 43).— ^* That state of general 
vigor, which we call 'tone,' depends upon the healthy action of the nervous 
centres. It consists in the habitual moderate contraction of the muscles, due to a 
constant stimulus exerted on them by the cord, and is valuable less for itself, than 
as a sign of a sound nervous balance. Tone is maintained partiy by healthful im- 
pressions radiated upon the spinal cord through the nerves from all parts of the 
body, and partiy by the simulus poured down upon it from the brain. So it is dis- 
turbed by whatever conve3rs irritating or depre^ng influences in either direction. 
A single injudicious meal, a single sleepless night, a single passion or piece of bad 
news, will destroy it On the other band, a vivid hope, a cheeriul resolve, an 
absorbing interest will restore it as if by magic. For in man, these lower officers 
in the nervous hierarchy draw tiieir very breath according to the bidding of the 
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higher powers. But th« dependence of Uie higher on the lower is no less direct 
The mutual action taices place in each line. A chief condition of I^eeping the 
brain healthy is to keep these unconscious nervous functions in full vigor, and in 
natural alternations of activity and repose. We .see evidence of this law in the 
delightful effect of a cheeifnl walk after a depressed or irritated state of mind. 
Every part of the nervous system makes its influence fielt by all the rest. A sort 
of constitutional monarchy exists within us ; no power in this small state is abso- 
lute, or can escape the diecks and limitations which the other powers impose. 
Doubtless the Brain is King, but Lords and Commons have their seats below and 
guard their privilege with jealous zeal. If die * constitution' of your personal 
realm Is to be preserved intact, it mnst be by the efforts of each part, lawfully 
directed to a common end.*'— /T/iv/mi am HtaUh and its C0udttioiu, 

10* Tike AlUaaee of Mlad and Body (p. 173,^ 53.)— *'The regular 
routine of our daily life is the counterpart of the mental routine. A healthy man 
wakens in the morning with a flush of spkits and enezgy ; bis first meal confirms 
and re4nforoes the state. The mental powers and susceptibilities are then at a 
maximum ; as the nutrition is used up in the system they gradually fiuie, but may 
be renewed once and again by refreshment and brief remission of toiL Towards 
the end of the day lassitude sets in, and fiules into the deep unconsciousness of 
healthy deep. * * * The influences that affect the body extend not only to the 
grosser modes oS feeling, and to such ftmiliar exhibitions as after-dinner oratory, 
but also to the highest emotions— love, anger, aesthetic feeling, and moral sensi- 
bihty. * Health keeps an Atheist in the dark.* Bodily affliction is often the cause 
of a total change in the moral nature.**— iK0/«*# Mind and Body, 

11* I««rKe Brains (p. 173, 1 53*>— ^* As a rule the size of the brain is pro- 
portional to the mental development in human beings. The rule is not strictly 
maintn'«ned in every bints noe ; occasionally a stupid num has a larger brain than 
a clever man. But these are only hidividual exceptions to a prevailing arrange- 
ment The foUowhig are the brain weights of several distinguished men : 



Cuvier 64.5 oz. 

AbercromUe .... 63 ** 
Daniel Webster . . 53.5 ^ 



Lord Campbell . . . 53.5 oz. 

Agassiz 53.4 ♦♦ 

De Moigan 53.7 ** 



** The average male brain in Europeans is 49.5 oz. ; the female, 44 oz. Among 
idiots the weights have run fi-om 37 to 8.5 oz. The brains of the insane are below 
the average of the sane. Tall men, as a rule, have larger brains than small 
men.**— ^acVx Miiul and Body, 

12. Tl&e Mind Sbonld be Intellli^ently- Cultivated.— ** The cultiva' 
tion of the mind should be carried on with judgment, and in due submission to 
the requirements of the body. If study be tlw duty of the youth, let him pursue 
it diligently, but with such intervals of rest and bodily exertion as may maintain 
good appetite and health. 

•*The proportion of hours of study and bodily exercise may vary with the 
degree of mental work, the healthfiilness of the room and surrounding air, the 
natural strength of the body and the degree of health ; but as a general rule it may 
be doubted whether any young person can sit at close study for more than two 
hours at a time without requiring bodily exertion to sustain vital action, and rest 
to recruit the mind. Two hours* mental work, and a quarter to half an hour's 
bodily exercise, will be quite compatible with the greatest progress in study. 

" Moreover, it may be doubted whether such a student cac work with advantage 
for more than eight hours a day, in addition to the intervals of rest, for the issue 
will not turn on the number of hours devoted to work, but the intensity of the 
attention givea,**'^£dward SmtfA on Htafth, 
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chapter x. 
The Special Senses, 

The ProdtLcUon of Senaations — VaHety of Sensations — General Sensi^ 
diUty — Pain and its Function — Sfpeeial Sensation, Touch, Taste, 
8meU, Sight, and Hearinff — The Hand, the Organ of Touch — I%e 
Sense of Touch — Delicacy of Touch — Sensation of Temperature and 
Weight— Ths Tongue the Organ of Taste— The Nerves of Taste— 
The Sense of Taste and its Relations with the ot/ier Senses — The 
Influence of Education on the Taste — The Nasal Cavities, or ths 
organs of Smell— The Olfactory Nerve— The Uses of the Sense of 
Smells The Sense of Sight— Ught^— The Optic Nerve— The 
EydniU and its Coverings — The Function of the Iris — The 
Sclerotic^ Choroid, and Retina — The Tears aud their Func- 
tion — TTie Movements of the Ey^ll — The Function of Accom- 
modation — The Sense of Hearing and Sound — The Ear, or the 
organ ef Hearing — The External, Middle, and Internal Ea/r, 

1. Froduotion of Sensations. — ^We haye already 
Been that tne true centre of sensation is some organ within 
the skull, probably among the gray masses at the base of 
the brain; but the mind never perceives impressions at 
that point ; but, on the contrary, always refers them to the 
external organs of sensation. Hence, it is convenient to 
say, that those outer parts possess the property of sensibil- 
ity. For instance, we say that we hear with the ear, taste 
with the tongue, and feel with the fingers. That this is 
not the exact truth is proven by the fact, that whenever 
the nerve connecting one of these organs with the brain h 
severed, it at once loses its capacity for sensation. 

2. Consciousn'^ss, another faculty of the brain, is neceo« 
sary to complete a sensation. During sleep, and in other 
unconscious states, the usual impressions are presented to 



1 • Trae centre of Benratlon ? Place of the mind's impredBions f What is f- 
convmlent to say ? What fiirther is stated ? 
2. Oonpcionsness? DnrinsrHlpet)? in profound insendibilitv V 
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the ear, the nose^ and the skin^ bat they tuX to excite sen* 
sations, because the nerve-centres are inactire. In pro- 
fonnd insensibility, from chloroform or ether, a limb may 
be removed without occasioning the least feeling. 

t. Tulety of Sensations. — ^AU animals have mme 
degree of sensibility. It is of course feeble and indistinct 
in the lower forms of life, but increases in power and vari- 
ed as we ascend the scale. In the earth-worm, the nerv- 
ous i^stem is very simple, the sensibility being moderate 
aad idike in all parts : hence, if its body be cut into two 
pieces^ each piece will have the same degree of feeling as 
before. As we approach man, however, the sensations 
multiply and become more acute; the organs are more 
complex, and special parts are endowed with special gifts. 
These special organs cannot be separated from the rest of 
the body without the loss of the functions they ^u*e de- 
signed to exercise. 

4. The lowest form of sensation, that of simple contact, 
is possessed by the lowest of the animal creatioii. The 
highest forms are those by which we are enabled to know 
the properties of external objects, such as shape, size, 
sound, and color. A variety of means of communicating 
with the outer world is the necessary possession of a high 
intelligence. Sensations are modified by use. They be- 
come more acute and powerful by moderate exercise ; or, 
they are dulled by undue excitement The former is 
shown by the acute hearing of^ the Indian, by the sharp 
sight of the sailor, and by the delicate touch of the blind. 
The latter is exemplified by the impaired hearing of the 
boiler-maker, and the depraved taste of him who uses 
pungent condiments with his food. Again, impressions 
habitually presented may not be consciously felt; as is 
the case with the rumbling of carriages in a neighboring 



8« Sensibility in animals t In the earth-worm ? In, man f 
4. The lowest form of sensation ? The highest? Sensations, how modified T 
What further can yon state as to habitual impressions? 
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street, or the regular ticking of a clock. All sensations 
become less yivid with the advance of age, especially hear* 
ing and vision. 

5. General Sensibility. — ^There is a property pos- 
sessed by nearly all parts of the human body which we 
call general sensibility. We have recently seen that the 
brain is wholly insensitive, and may be cut or pinched 
without pain. The same is true of the nails, hair, the 
scarf-skin or external covering of the body, and a few other 
structures. In these parts no nerves are found. On the 
other hand, the sensibility of the true skin, and of mucous 
membranes, as of the eye and nose, is exquisite, these or- 
gans having a large supply of sensory nerve-fibres. The 
bones and tendons have less of these fibres, and are only 
moderately sensitive. 

& The sensibility of any part of the body, then, de- 
pends upon the number of nerves present; and, as a rule, 
the nervous supply is proportional to the importance of 
the part, and to its liability to injury. When, therefore, a 
surgical operation is performed, the most painful part of it 
is the incision through the skin ; the muscles, cartilage, 
and bone being comparatively without sensation. Hence, 
if we could benumb the surface, certain of the lesser oper- 
ations might be undergone without great inconvenience. 
This is, in fact, very successfully accomplished by means of 
the cold produced by throwing a spray of ether, or of some 
other rapidly evaporating liquid, upon the part to be cut. 

7. Tickling is a modification of general sensibility. At 
first, it excites a pleasurable sensation, but this soon passes 
into pain. It is only present in those parts where the 
sense of touch is feeble. But all impressions are not 
received from virithout: there are, also, certain internal 



5. General eennibility ? What have we Been as regards the brain ? Of what 
other Btmctares in the eame true ? 

6. The cause of sensibility ? Painfhl part in a snigical operation t Benamb 
inff the sarikce ? Huw d<Mie by ether ? 

7* Tickling ? IntenuA sensationM f The nerves of guneral sensibility ? 
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seusations, as they are called^ which depend upon the con- 
dition of the internal organs, such as appetite, hunger, 
thirst, the sense of satisfaction after taking food, dizziness 
when looking down from some lofty position, lassitude, 
drowsiness, fatigue, and other feelings of comfort or dis- 
comfort General sensibility, whether of the internal or; 
external organs ofy the .body, chiefly depends upon the 
sensory fibres of the spinal nerve. The face, however, is 
supplied by the sensory cranial nerves. The sympathetic 
system has a low grade of feeling in health ; but disease in 
the parts served by it arouses an intense degree of pain. 

8. The Sensation of Fain. — ^What then is pain f Is 
it identical with ordinary sensibility ? There seems to be 
some necessary connection between the two feelings, for 
they take place through the same channels, and they are 
alike intense in the same situations. But sensibility 
habitually contributes to our sources of pleasure, the very 
opposite of pain ; hence, these feelings cannot be identical. 

9. Pain must, therefore, be a modification of the general 
sensibility, which follows an excessive degree of excitement 
of the nerves ; there being a natural limit to the amount of 
stimulation which they will sustain. So long as this limit 
is observed, the part excited may be said to be simply sen- 
sitive; but when it is exceeded, the impression becomes 
painful. This difference between sensibility and pain is 
well shown by the effects of sunlight upon the eye. The 
indirect illumination of the sun arouses only the former 
feeling, and is indispensable to our comfort and existence ; 
while the direct ray received into the eye occasions great 
pain. 

10. The Uses of Fain. — The dread of pain is a valu- 
able monitor to the body. It puts us on our guard in the 
presence of danger ; teaches moderation in the use of our 



8. Connection between pain and sensibility? 
9* Explain the difference between pain and sensibility. 
lO- Dread of pain f How may its value be appreciated i Example 
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powers; indicates the approach of disease; and calls at- 
tention to it when present The word disease, in fiact, 
according to its original use, had reference simply to the 
pain, or want of ease, which commonly attends disordered 
health. When we observe the serious mishaps which occur 
when sensibility and pain are absent, we cannot fail to 
appreciate its value. For example, a paralytic in taking a 
foot-bath, forgets to test its temperature, and putting his 
limbs into water while it is too hot, is severely scalded 
without knowing it. 

11. A traveller, overcome by cold and fatigue, lies down 
and falls asleep near a large fire, and when he is aroused in 
the morning, it is discovered that one of his feet has been 
insensibly destroyed. A grain of sand, lodging in an insen- 
sitive eye, may cause inflammation and even the loss of 
sight. If intense light were not painful to the eye, many 
a child would innocently gaze upon the glories of the sun 
to the ruin of his sight. 

12. Pain is, indeed, a present evil, but its relations with 
the future prove its mission mercifuL Painful impressions 
eannot be recollected from past experience ; and they can- 
not be called into existence by the fancy. Considered in 
the light of results, pain has a use above that of pleasure ; 
for while the immoderate pursuit of the latter leads to 
harm, the tendency of pain is to restrict the hurtful courses 
of life, and in this manner to protect the body. 

IS. The relations of pain to pleasure are tiius described 
by the eminent physiologist, Magendie: — " By these^sensa- 
tions Kature induces us to concur in the order which she 
has established among organized beings. Though it may 
appear Uke sophistry to say that pain is the shadow of 
pleasure, yet it is certain that those who have exhausted 
the ordinary sources of pleasure have recourse to the 



1 1 . Tht- cane of t he traveller ? Grain of eand ? The sun and child ? 

1 2* Mission of pain ? Painftal impreseinna compared with tho^e of pleaaara IP 

1 8* What doea Jlagendie eay of the relation i>r pain to pleaaare i 
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oauBes of pain, and gratify themselves by their effects. Do 
we not see in all large cities, that men who are debauched 
and depraved find agreeable sensations, where others el- 
perienoe only intolerable pain ?** (Read Note i.) 

14. As to painful sensation among the inferii&r animals, 
the plan of Nature seems to be, that the higher the intel- 
ligence of the creature, and the more complete its power 
of defence, the more acute is its sensibility. We infer, 
therefore, that animals low in the scale of existence, and 
helpless, are not very liable to suffer pain. 

15. Special Sensation. — ^The sensations of simple 
contact and pain are felt by nearly all parts of the system, 
whether external or internal, and are the necessary con- 
sequence of the general sensibility ; but, so far as the ob- 
jects which surround us are concerned, these impressions 
are vague and passive in character, and inform the mind 
of none of the properties or powers of these objects. Be- 
sides these feelings, therefore, man is endowed with certain 
special sensations, which are positive and. distinct in char- 
acter, and which he can call into exercise at will, and em- 
ploy in the pursuit of knowledge. For reasons relating to 
the original constitution of the body, these sensations are 
to be. regarded as modifications of the general sensibility 
already alluded to, constructed with special reference to 
the different forces of Nature, of which we have any 
knowledge, such as heat, motion, gravity, sunlight, and 

the like. {Read Note 6, end of Chapter,) 

IC These distinct and active faculties are termed the 
special senses, and are five in number, viz., Touch, Taste, 
Smell, Sight, and Hearing. For the exercise of these 
senses, special orgsins are furnished, such as the hand, the 
tongue, the nose, the eye, and the ear. The manner in 
which the nerves of special sense terminate, varies in the 

14« The law of Nature as regards pain Ail eeneiations among animalo ? 
1 5. The p«)npatlnn of .«put^ct and i>ain f Special sentiatTons of man t Ub^ 
tepirdedy • - 

6* Whai are the special MBses t Special oigans for them? 
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case of each organ, so that each is adapted to one set of 
sensations alone, and is incapable of perceiving any other. 
Thus the nerve of hearing is excited by the nndulations oi 
sound, and not by those of light, while the reverse is true 
of the nerve of sight; and the nerve of smell can appreciate 
neither of them, being capable only of taking cognizance 
of the odorous properties of bodies. {ATou 7, endo/ Chapter,) 

17. By some writers six senses are accorded to man ; the 
additional one being either the sense of temperature, for as 
we shall presently see this is not the same as touch ; or 
according to others, the muscular sense by which we are 
enabled to estimate the weights of bodies. The latter also 
differs in some respects from the sense of touch. 

18. Organs of Touch. — The sense of touch is pos- 
sessed by nearly all portions of the general surface of the 
body, but it finds its highest development in the hands. 
The human hand is properly regarded as the model organ 
of touch. The minute structure of the skin fits it admi- 
rably for this form of sensation : the cuticle, or scarf-skin, 
is fine and flexible, while the cutis, or true skin, contains 
multitudes of nerve-filaments, arranged in rows oipapiUcB, 
or cone-like projections, about one-hundredth of an inch in 
length. It is estimated that there are 20,000 of these papillss 
in a square inch of the palmar surface of the hand. Now, 
although the nerves of the cutis are the instruments by 
which impressions are received and transmitted to the 
brain, yet the cuticle is essential to the sensation of touch. 
This is shown by the fact that whenever the true skin is 
laid bare, as by a bum or blister, the only feeling that it 
experiences from contact is one of pain, not that of 
touch. 

19. The oflBce of the cuticle is thus made evident: it is 
to shield the nerve filaments from direct contact with ex* 



1 7» What is Mid in relation to one more than the five senses ? 

1 8« The sense of t-ooch, how prevalent ? What is said of the hand ? 

1 0. Office of the caticle t Tips 01 the ftngors ? The fingers with thumb 7 
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6ernal objects. At the tips of the fingers, where touch is 
most delicate, the skin rests upon a cushion of elastic 
material, and receives firmness and permanence of shape 
by means of the nail placed upon the less sensitive side. 
Besides these favorable conditions, the form of the arm is 
such, and its motions are so easy and varied, that we are 
able to apply the test of touch in a great number of direc- 
tions. The slender, tapering fingers, with their pliant 
joints, together with the strong opposable thumb, enable 
the hand to mold itself upon and grasp a great variety of 
objects; sp that great as are the delicacy and grace of the 
hand, it is not wanting in the elements of power. 

20. Itb beauty and adaptation to the wants of man have 
made tho hand an attractive theme for philosophers. 
They do not, however, always agree in their conclusions 
One has che opinion that man has acquired his intelligence 
and achieved his place as '^ lord of creation,^' because he 
has this organ. Buffon, in effect, declares that with fingers 
twice ad numerous and twice as long, we would become 
propoi tionally wiser; but Galen long ago took a more 
reasonable view, when he taught that " man is the wisest 
of animals, not because he possesses the hand ; but because 
he is the wisest and understands its use, the hand has been 
given to him; for his mind, not his hand has taught him 
the arts." Another has well said, that "no one can study 
carefully the human hand and &il to be convinced of the 
existence of the Deity." 

21. The Sense of Touch. — Touch is the simplest of 
the senses. It is that which the child first galls into ex- 
ercise in solving the early problems of existence ; and it ia 
that which is in the most constant use throughout life. 
We are brought by the touch into the most intimate rela- 
tions with external objects, and by it we learn thA greater 
number, if not the most important, of the properties of 

so* What special importance is attribated to the hand f 
SI . The simplicity of touch t What does it teach as ! 
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these objects; such as size, figare, solidity, motion, and 
emoothnees or roughneBS of anrface. 

22. The sense of touch assists the other senses, especially' 
that of sight, giving fonndation and reality to their per- 
ceptions. Without it, the impressions received by the eye 
wonld be as vague and unreal as the figures that float 
through our dreams. A boy who had been blind &om 
birth, at the age of twelve years received sight by means 
of a surgical operation : at first, he was unable to distinguish 
between a globe and a circular card, of the same color, be- 
fore he bad touched them. After that, he at once recog- 
nized the difference in their form. He knew the peculiari- 
tiea of a dog and a cat by feeling, but not by sight, until 
one day, happening to take up the cat, he recognized the 
connection of the two sorts of impressions, those of tonch 
and sight ; and then, putting the cat down, he said : " So, 
puss, I shall know you next time." 

23. Touch is considered the least liable to error of all 
the senses ; yet, if that part of the skin by which the sense 
is exercised is removed from its customary position, a false 



impression may be created in the mind. This is well \\ 
luatratect by an experiment^ which dates from the time of 
Aristotle, If we cross the middle finger behind the fore- 
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finger, and then roll a marble, or some small object^ npon 
the tips of the fingers (see Fig. 45), the impression will be 
that two marbles are felt If the fingers, thas transposed, 
be applied to the end of the tongue, two tongues will be 
felt. When the nose is accidentally destroyed, the surgeon 
sometimes performs an operation for the purpose of form- 
ing a new one, by transplanting a partially removed piece 
of the skin of the forehead upon the injured part : then, if 
the new nose be touched or pinched, the feeling is referred 
to the forehead. This fact illustrates one important truth, 
that the nerves will re-unite after they have been cut, and 
feeling will be restored : if it were otherwise, a succession 
of slight cuts upon the fingers would seriously impair their 
tactile sensibility. 

24. The Delicacy of Touch.— Although the hand 
is the proper organ of this sense, yet it is exercised by 
various parts of the body, their degree of sensibility being 
proportional to the number of papillss they contain. The 
varying degrees of tactile delicacy of the difl^erent parts of 
the surface have been measured, in an ingenious manner, 
by means of a pair of compasses, tipped with small pieces 
of cork. The two points of the compasses are touched at 
the same moment to the skin, the eyes being closed, and it 
is found that, in sensitive parts, the distance between the 
points may be quite slight, and yet each be plainly felt ; 
while, in less sensitive parts, the points of the compasses 
are felt as a single point, although they are separated one 
or two inches. 

25. At the tips of the fingers, the distance between the 
points being one-twentieth of an inch, a double impression 
is felt. The distance must be twice as great, for the palm; 
four times as great, for the lips ; and, on the forehead, it 
must be twenty times greater. At the middle of the back, 
where the touch is least acute, the points must be sepa- 

34. The delicacy of touch t Experiments with a pair of compasses f 
S5, Farther experiments and reeolts ! 
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rated more than two inches before they can be separately 
felt. Therefore^ the sense of touch in the fingers is said to 
be fifty times more delicate than upon the posterior sur- 
face of the body. 

28. Exquisite delicacy of touch is attained by practice. 
This is shown in many of the lighter and more graceful 
employments of daily life. Without it, the skill of the 
painter, sculptor, and musician would be rude indeed. By 
trainings also, the physician acquires the tactus erudituSy 
or discriminating touch ; but among the blind, delicacy of 
touch is most remarkable, and it here finds its highest 
value; for its possession, in a measure, compensates the 
loss of sight by enabling them to read, by means of raised 
letters, to work with certain tools, and even to play upon 
musical instruinents. A person bom without sight, and 
without hearing or voice, may, by the education of the 
touch, be rescued from apparent imbecility, and be taught 
not only to read and write, but even to perform household 
and other useful labors. 

27. Sensatioxui of Temperature and Weight. — 
Each of these sensations has been described by the physi- 
ologists as a special sense, and they are rival candidates, so 
to speak, for the position and title of the sixtii sense. In the 
sensation of temperature, or the thermal sense, touch bears 
a part, but the two feelings appear to be distinct In proof, 
of this, we observe, firstly, that they are not alike intense 
in the same situations; as, fo^ example, the skin of the face 
and elbow, where the sense of touch is feeble, is very sensi- 
tive to impressions of heat and cold. Secondly, the ability 
to recognize temperature may be lost by paralysis, while 
the sensibility of touch remains unaflTected. When the 
skin comes in contact with a very hot substance, the sen- 
sation felt is that of pain, not of touch. In like nianner, a 
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yery oold substance causes pain, not the feeling of cold. 
80 that a red-hot iron, and solid carbonic acid (the tem- 
perature of which is 108^ below zero), feel alike; and each, 
if pressed slightly, will produce a blister. {fteadNou S.) 

28. The muscular sense, by some considered distinct 
from touch, gives rise to the sensations of weight, and 
other forms of external resistance. That this feeling 
exists, is shown by the following simple experiment. If 
the hand be placed flat upon a table, and a somewhat 
heavy weight be put into it, touch alone is exercised 
and a feeling of pressure results; but if the hand be 
raised, a certain amount of muscular effort must be put 
forth, and thus the sensation of weight is recognized. 
Through the muscular sense, precision of effort is rendered 
possible ; for by it we learn to adjust the force exerted U 
the weight of the object to be lifted, moved, or parried. 
Without it, all our movements would necessarily become 
ill-regulated and spasmodic. In cases of disease, where the 
sensibility of the lower limbs is lost, while power of motion 
remains, the patient is able to stand erect so long as he 
can see his limbs; but just as soon as his eyes are closed, 
he begins to waver, and will fall unless supported. 

2t. The Org^an of Taste. — The tongue is the special 
organ of the sense of taste ; but the back part of the mouth 
also possesses this faculty. The tongue is a muscular 
organ, the muscles composing it being so numerous and 
interwoven as to give it the freedom and variety of motion 
which it possesses. It can curve itself upward or down- 
ward ; it can extend or contract itself; and, with its point, 
can sweep the cavity of the mouth, in all directions, in 
the search for scattered particles of food. 

M. The upper surface of the tongue is peculiar, being 
marked by the presence of innumerable papillof, some of 



ft8« The mnBcnlar eenee ? State what is Mid to illastrate tho rabject 
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which are of microscopic size, resembling those thai 
abound in the fingers, and in other parts of the body 
that haye the sense of tonch. Others are much larger, 
and give to the tongue its roughness of feeling and ap- 
pearance. Through the medium of these papillsB, the 
tongue receives impressions of touch and temperature, as 
well as taste : indeed, its extremity is fully as delicate, in 
respect to tactile sensations, as the tips of the fingers them- 
selves. It can recognize the two points of the compasses 
when separated not- more than one-twenty-fourth of an 
inch ; the back of it is much less sensitive to touch, while 
at the same time it is more highly sensitive to impressions 
of taste. 

SI. Each lateral half of the tongue resembles the other 
in structure, and each receives the same number of nerves 
— ^three. One of these regulates motion, the other two are 
nerves of special sense. One of the latter supplies the 
front half of the tongue, and is called the gtistatory nerve. 
This is a branch of the great cranial nerve, called the 
"fifth pair," which ramifies in all parts of the face. The 
back of the tongue is endowed with the power of taste 
tiirough a nerve known as the glosso-pharyngeal, because 
it is distributed both to the tongue and throat. This dif- 
ference in the nervous supply of the tongue becomes signif- 
icant, when we learn, as we shall presently, that each part 
of it perceives a difierent class of flavors. 

82. The Sense of Taste. — Taste is the special sense 
by means of which we discover the savors, or flavoring 
properties of the substances, which come in contact with 
4he tongue. Mere contact with the surface of the tongue, 
(however, is not suflBcient, but contact with the extremities 
of the nerves of taste within the papillse is required. In 
order that the substance to be tasted may penetrate the 

• 
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cells covering the nerves, it mnst either be liquid in form, 
or readily soluble in the watery secretion of the mouth, 
the saliva. The tongue must be moist also. If the sub- 
stance be insoluble, as glass or sand, or the tongue dry, the 
sense of taste is not awakened. In sickness, when the 
tongue is heavily coated, the taste is very defective, or^ as 
is frequently expressed, '^ nothing tastes aright/' 

n. All portions of the tongue are not alike endowed 
with the sense of taste> that function being limited to the 
posterior third, and to the margin and tip of this organ. 
The soft palate^ also, possesses the sense of taste; hence, 
an article that has an agreeable flavor may very properly 
be spoken of as palatable, as is often done. All parts of 
the tongue do not perceive equally well the same flavors. 
Thus, the front extremity and margin, which is the por- 
tion supplied by the "fifth pair'* of nerves, perceives more 
acutely sweet and sour tastes; but the base of the tongue, 
supplied by the glosschpharyngeal nerve, is especially sen- 
sitive to salt and bitter substances. The nerve of the froiit 
part of the tongue, as before stated, is in active sympathy 
with those of the face, while thid relations of tiie other 
nerve are chiefly with the throat and stomach ; oo tiiat 
when an intensely sour taste is perceived, the countenance 
is involuntarily distorted, and is said to wear an acid ex- 
pression. On the other hand, a very bitter taste aflfects 
certain internal organs, and occasions a sensation of nau- 
sea, or sickness of the stomach. {Read Note 2,) 

31. Relations of Taste witb othet Senses.— 
Taste is not a simple sense. Certain other sensations, as 
those of touch, temperature, smell, and pain, are blended 
and confused with it; and certain so-called tastes are really 
sensations of another kind. Thus an astringent taste, like 
that of alum, is more properly an astringent feeling, and 

88* Portions of the tongue endowed with taste? Where else does the sense 
lodge? What is stated in respect to sweet and bitter flaTors ? Reflex effKts iBOi^ 
tioned? 

84* What la stated of the relations of taste with other ieniast 
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results from an impression made upon the nerves of touch, 
that ramify in the tongue. In like manner, the qualities 
known as smooth, oily, watery, and mealy tastes, axe depend- 
ent upon these same nenres of touch. A burning or pungent 
taste is a sensation of pain, haying its seat in the tongue and 
throat A cooling taste, like that of mint, pertains to that 
modification of touch called the sense of temperature. 

35. Taste is largely dependent upon the sense of smelL 
A considerable number of substances, like vanilla, coffee, 
and garlic, which appear to possess a strong and distinct 
flavor, have in reality a powerful odor, but only a feeble 
taste. When the sense of smell is interfered with by hold* 
ing the nose, it becomes difficult to distinguish between sub-* 
stances of this class. The same effect is frequently observed 
when smell is blunted during an ordinary cold in the head. 
Sight also contributes to taste. With the ey^ closed, food 
appears comparatively insipid; and a person smoking 
tobacco in the dark is unable to determine by the taste 
whether his cigar is lighted or not Accordingly, it is not 
a bad plan to close the node and shut the eyes when about 
to swallonir some disagreeable medicine. 

M. Influence of X<ducation on tbe Taste.— The 
chief use of the sense of taste appears to be to act as a 
guide in the selection of proper food. Hence its organs are 
properly placed at the entrance of the digestive canal. As 
a general rule, those articles which gratify the taste are 
wholesome ; while the opposite is true of those which im- 
press it disagreeably. This statement is more exact in 
reference to the early years of lif^ than to later years, 
when, by reason of mischievous habits, the sense of taste 
has become dulled or perverted. The desires of a child 
are simple ; he is fully satisfied with plain and wholesome 
articles of diet, and must usually "leani to like'* those 
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which haye a strongly marked flavor. Accordinglj, it is 
&r easier at this age to encourage the preference for plain 
foody and thns establish healthful habits, than later in life 
to uproot habits of indulgence in stimulating substances, 
after their ill effects begin to manifest themselyes. 

87. The tastes of men present the most singular diyersi- 
ties, partly the result of necessity and partly of habit or 
education. The Esquimaux like the rank smell of whale 
oily which is a kind of food admirably suited to the require- 
ments of their icy climate ; and travellers who go from oui 
climate to theirs are not slow to develop a liking for the 
same articles that the natives themselves enjoy. The sense 
of taste is rendered very acute by education, as is shown in 
an especial manner by those who become professional 
** tasters" of tea and wine. 

S8. The Sense of Smell— tbe Nasal Oavities. 
— ^The sense of smell is located, in the delicate mucous 
membrane which lines the interior of the nose. That 
prominent feature of the face, the nose, which is merely 
the front boundary of the true nasal organ, is composed 
partly of bone and partly of cartilage. The upper part of 
it is united with the skull by means of a few small bones ; 
to which circumstance is due its permanence of shape. 
The lower portion, or tip of the nose, contains several thin 
pieces of cartilage, which render it flexible and better able 
to resist the effects of blows and pressure. Behind the 
nose we find quite a spacious chamber, separated from 
the mouth by the hard palate, forming the "roof of the 
mouth," and by the soft palate (see Fig. 46) ; and divided 
into two cavities by a central partition running from be- 
fore backward. 

39. These nasal cavities, constituting the true beginning 
of the air-passages, extend from the nose backward to tho 

S7» Diversity In tastes of men T How shown T The education of the sense ol 
taste? 
S8. Location of the s^rnse of smel! ? The nose t ** Roof of the month •*' 
3 J* CavitieB of the noiie ? Obstrac^n of the passage of air through them f 
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Upper opening of the throat, anil riee as high as the jnuc- 
tion of the uose with the forehead. The inner w^l of 
each cavity ia straight and smooth ; bnt from the outer 
vail there jut into each cavity three small scroll-like 
bones. The stractnre of these boues is very light, and 
hence tbey have been called the " spongy" bones of the nose. 
In this manner, while the extent of surface is greatly in- 
creased by the formation of these iriadiiig passages, the 
cavitiesare rendered extremely narrow ; so mach so, in fact, 
that a moderate swelling of the mncons membrane which 
lines them, as from a cold, is sufficient to obstmot the pass- 
age of air through them. 

49. The Merre of SmeU. — The internal surface of 
the nasal passages is covered by a delicate and sensitive 
mncons membrane. Its surface is quite extensive, follow- 
ing as it does, all the inequalities produced by the curved 
spongy hones of the nose. The upper portion of it alone 
is the seat of smell, since that part alone receives branches 
firom the "first pair" 
of cranial nerves, or 
the olfactory nerve, 
which la the special 
nerve of smell {see 
Fig. 43). In Fig. 46 
is shown the distri- 
bution of this nerve, 
in the form of an 
intricate network 
upon the two upper 

spongy bones. The *»■ «-8«™" o, t-. r«». n««, c*Trrr. 
nerve itself (1) does not issue from the skull, but rests 
upon a thin bone which separates it from the cavity of the 
nose; and the branches which proceed from it pass through 
this hone by means of nnmerous small openings. The en- 

40. Tin tpecM nncre at nneli r lu loaUcm t 
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graving represents the outer surface of the right nasal 
cavity; the three wave-like inequalities, upon which the 
nervous network is spread out, are due to the spongy bones. 
The left cavity is supplied in the same manner. 

11. The nerves which ramify over the lower part of the 
membrane, and which endow it with sensibility to touch 
and pain, are branches of the " fifth pair'^ of nerves. An 
irritation applied to the parts where this nerve is distrib- 
uted occasions sneezing, that is, a spasmodic contraction 
of the diaphragm ; the object of which is the expulsion of 
the irritating cause. The manner in which the olfactory 
nerve-fibres terminate is peculiar. XTnlike the extremities 
of other nerves, which are covered in by a greater or less 
thickness of tissue, these come directly to the surface of 
the mucous membrane, and thus come into very close con- 
tact with the odorous particles that are carried along by the 
respired air. The surface is at all times kept in a.moist 
condition by an abundant flow of nasal muoUs ; otherwise 
tt would become dry, hard, and insensitive from the con- 
tinual passage of air to and fro in breathing. Birds, 
which respire more, actively than men, have a special 
gland,for secreting a lubricating fluid, located in the air- 
passages of the head. 

12. The ITses of the dense of Smell. — Smell is 
the special sense which enable us to appreciate odors. 
Touch,; as we have seen, is largely concerned with solid 
bodies; and taste, with fluids, or with solids in solution. 
Smelly on the other hand, is designed to afford us informa- 
tion in reference to substances in a volatile or gaseous 
form. Invisible and subtile particles emanate from odor- 
ous bodies, and are brought by the respired air in contact 
with the terminal' filaments of the olfactory nerve, upon 
which an agreeable or disagreeable impression is produced. 

41. Branches of the ** fifth pair'' of nerves f Kasal mncns f Birds ? 

42. Smell ? Touch f Taste f Des^ of smell f Invisible and ^seous part* 
Cles ? The extreme fineness of the parades i Husk ? In other cases ? 
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The iSneness of the particles that coDstitute odors is often so 
exti\3me^ that they elude all attempts to measure or weigh 
them. A piece of musk^ for instance, may be kept for sev- 
eral years, constantly emitting perfume, without any ap- 
preciable loss of weight. In other cases, a loss of substance 
is perceptible, such as the essential oils, which enter into 
the composition of the ordinary perfumes. 

13. Smell, like taste, aids us in the choice of proper 
food, leading us to reject such articles as have a rank or 
putrid odor, and which are, as a rule, unfit to be eaten. 
The highest usefulness of this sense, however, consists in 
the protection it aflEbrds to the organs of respiration. Sta- 
tioned at the gateways of the air-passages, it examines the 
current of air as it enters, and warns us of the presence of 
noxious gases, and of other and generally invisible ene- 
mies to health. Not all dangerous vapors are offensive, 
but almost all offensive vapors are unfit to be breathed. A 
dumber of small stiff hairs grow from the margin of 
the nostrils to prevent the entrance of dust and other at- 
mospheric impurities, which would be alike injurious to the 
olfactory mucous membrane and to the lungs. The benev- 
olent design of the Maker of our bodies may be observed in 
all parts of their mechanism ; but, probably, in none is it 
more clearly displayed than in connection with the sense 

of SmelL {ReadNoU 3.) 

41. The sense of smell is developed in a remarkable de- 
gree in certain of the inferior animals, and is especially 
acute in reference to the peculiar emanations that appear 
to characterize the different animals. The lion and other 
carnivorous beasts scent their prey from a great distance ; 
and the fox-hound is able to track the fox through thickets 
and over open country for many miles; while the timid, 
helpless herbivora, such as the deer and sheep, find in the 
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sense of smell a means of protection against their natural 
enemies, of whose approach they are in this manner warned. 
By training this sense in the dog, and making it subservi* 
ent to his use, man is able to hunt with success certain shy 
and very fleet animals, which otherwise he could but sel- 
dom approach. Among men, individuals differ greatly in 
respect to the development of this sense ; and especially 
in certain savage tribes it is found to be extremely deli- 
cate. Humboldt states that the natives of Peru can, by 
this sense, distinguish in the dark between persons of dif- 
ferent races. {Read NoU 4.) 

45. The Sense of Sight. — Sight, or Vision, is the 
special sense by means of which we appreciate the color^ 
form, size, distance, and other physical propertied of the 
objects of external nature. Primarily, this sense famishes 
us with information concerning the different shades of 
color and the different degrees of brightness: these are 
the simple sensations of sight, such as the yellowness and 
glitter of a gold coin. In addition to these, there are com- 
posite visual sensations, produced by the joint action of 
the other senses and by the use of the memory and judg* 
ment; such as, in the case of the coin, its roundness, 
solidity, size, its distance and direction from us. So that 
many of our sensations, commonly considered as due to 
sight, are in reality the results of intellectual processes 
which take place instantaneously and unconsciously. 

16. This faculty not only has value in the practical 
every-day affairs of life, but it contributes so largely to the 
culture of the intellect and to our higher forms of pleasure, 
that some writers are disposed to rate it as the first and 
most valuable of the senses. Others, however, maintain 
that the sense of hearing does not yield in importance to 
that of sight; and they cite in support of their position 

45* What is pifj^ht ? What information dooe it ftirnish f Tomposite viraal pen> 
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the fact that the blind are commonly cheerfal and gay^ 
while the deaf are inclined to be morose and melancholy. 
In respect to the relative capacity for receiving education 
in the deaf and blind, it is found that the former learn 
more quickly, but their attainments are not profound; 
while the blind acquire more slowly, but are able to study 
more thoroughly. 

47. Iiight. — The Optio Nerve. — Unlike the senses 
previously considered — touch, taste, and smell — sight does 
not bring us into immediate contact with the bodies that 
are examined; but, by it, we perceive the existence and 
qualities of objects that are at a greater or less distance 
from us. In the case of the stars, the distance is incalcu-* 
lable, while the book we read is removed but a few inches- 
Light is the agent which gives to this sense its wide range. 
The nature of this mysterious force is not known, and it is 
not here to be discussed; since its study belongs more 
properly to the province of natural philosophy. 

48. It is sufficient, in this connection, to state that the 
theory of light now generally accepted, and which best 
explains the facts of optics, is that known as the undula- 
tory theory. This theory supposes that there exists an 
intangible, elastic medium, which fills all space, and pene- 
trates all transparent substances, and which is thrown into 
exceedingly rapid undulations or waves, by the sun and 
every other luminous body ; the undulations being propa- 
gat'Cd with extreme rapidity, and moving not less than 
186,000 miles in a second. 

49. These waves are thought to produce in the eye the 
sensation of light, in the same manner as the sonorous 
vibrations of the air produce in the ear the sensation of 
feountl. Tliat part of the eye which is sensitive to these 
waves is the expansion of the optic nerve. It is sensitive 
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to no other impression than that of light, and it is the only 
nerve which is acted upon by this agent The optic nerve, 
also called the '* second pair" of cranial nerves, is the means 
of communication between the eye and the bndn. 

M. The two nerves constituting the pair, arise &om 
ganglia lying at the base of the cerebrum, one of them on 
each side; from which points they advance to the eyes, 
being united toirether in the middle of their course in the 
form of the letter X (Fig. 43 — 2). By this union the two 
eyes are enabled to act harmoniously, and in some respects 
to serve as a double organ. And by reason of this same in- 
timate nervous communication, when serious disease affects 
one eye, the fellow-eye is extremely liable to become the^ 
seat of sympathetic inflammation; and this, if neglected^ 
almost certainly results in hopeless blindness. 

51. The Organ of Sight.— The X^e.— The proximity 
of the eye to the brain, and the important part it per- 
forms in giving expression to the emotions, have given it 
the name of "the window of the soul.*' The exceeding 
beauty of its external parts, and the high value of its func- 
tion, have long made this organ the subject of enthusiastic 
study. It is chiefly within the last twenty years, however, 
that this study has been successful and fruitful of practical 
results. Several ingenious instruments have been invented 
for the examination of the eye in health and disease, and 
new operations have been devised for the relief of blindness 
and of impaired vision. As a result, it is now a well- 
marked fact that, in civilized lands, the number of those 
who suffer from loss of sight is proportionally much less 
than in countries where scien3e is less known and culti- 
vated. 

52. The most obvious £act in respect to the apparatus of 
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sight is that there are two eyes, which may either act to- 
gether as one, and be fixed upon one object^ or one eye may 
be used independently of the other. In consequence of 
this arrangement the loss of one eye does not necessitate 
blindness, and, in fact, it not infrequently happens that the 
sight of one eye may be long impaire^^ or lost before the 
fact is discovered. We next notice that it is placed at the 
most elevated pai*t of the body, in front, and near the brain. 
It also commands a wide range of view, being itself moved 
with great rapidity, and being further aided by the free 
motion of the head and neck. The organ of vision consists 
essentially of two parts : the optical instrument itself — the 
eyebfJl — and its enveloping parts^ or the case in which the 
instrument is kept free from harm. The latter, which are 
external, and which we shall first consider, are chiefly the 
Orbits, the EyelidSy and the apparatus for the Tears, 

53. The Orbits.—- The eyeball, which is a delicate 
organ, is well defended against external injury within the 
orbits or bony sockets of the head. These are deep conical 
hollows, bounded in part by the bones of the skull, and in 
part by those of the nose and cheek. The orbit juts out 
beyond the most exposed portion of the eyeball, as may be 
seen by laying a book over the eye, when it will be found 
that no part of the eyeball, unless it be very prominent, 
will be touched by the book ; so that the only direction in 
which an injury is liable to be received is immediately in 
front of the eye. The overhanging brow is itself covered 
by a layer of thick skin, studded with short, stout hairs, 
which are so bent as to prevent the perspiration from run- 
ning into the eye and obscuring vision. Through a hole 
in ti^e bottom of the orbit, the nerve of sight passes out- 
Ward from the brain. The orbit also contains a considera- 
ale amount of a fatty tissue, upon which, as upon an elastic 
cushion, the eye rests. 

58. The protection of the eyeball a^piioet ii^aiy? Tl^e pverban^^ bn>w7 
Tlie opening for the Optic nerve t 
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54. The Eyelids. — The eyelids are two movable cor- 
taina, or folds, wliich, when shut, cover the firoat part of 
the orbit, and hide the 
eye from view. The np- 
per lid is the larger, has a 
curved margin, and moves 
freely, while the lower lid 
is comparatively short 
and straight, and has but 
a slight degree of motion 
(Fig. 47). Skin coven 
Fia. «.-FRoirT Yaw or BwHT Brm. the exterior of the lids, 

'■■■tnril 8Ub.) 
1. The Litchrymsl. or tear gluid, lying be- 



'TTlfeSt,m.i.or.™rBi»»i.iTtoKi»- while a fine mnoons 
™VB"N!S!':^i1;.hownbj the dotted membrane lines their in- 

rtna. The • mark, the orlBce In U>. lower ^gj. gurfaoe, and is like- 

«.S5CffV.'Sf*,ffr.':d"'.^^S!iigX 'ise spread out over the 
rtto^PKM »n the vbibie portion^ the entire froflt of the eye- 
ball. This membrane, 
which is called the ConjuTtdtva, is highly sensitive, and 
thns plays an important part in protecting the eye against 
the lodgment of sand, ashes, chaff, and other foreign parti- * 
cles that are blown about in the air. This sensitive mem- 
brane will not endnre the presence of these particles. If 
any find access, it canses a constant winking, a flow of 
tears, and other signs of irritation, nntil it is removed. 

5S. The long, silky eyelashes, which garnish the edges 
of the lids, act like a sieve to prevent the entry of dnst and 
the like; and together with the lids, they regnlate the 
amoQQt of light which is permitted to enter the eye, so that 
i: is shielded from a sadden flood or glare of light. The little 
points seen in the figare just within the line of the lashes, 
especially on the lower lid, represent the months of nnmer- 
ons little sebaceous glands (Fig. 48, d,d), such as are always 

54. Wbat ire the erelidiT The upper MT The lower one' The mnoo' 

55. ThcejelubcB! The lltUe polnW witbia the ILoe of Uw Iwhei t OTwbai 
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found in the neighborhood of hairs. These glands supply 
a thick> oily material which greases the edges of the lids 
and prevents their adhering together, and likewise prevents 
the overflow of the tears upon the cheek. 

56. The Lachrymal Fliiid, or the Team.-— Just 
within the outer part of the bony arch of the brow, where 
the bone may be felt to be sharper than in other positions, 
is lodged a little organ called the lachrymal gland, the sit- 
uation of which is indicated in Fig. 4T, 1. This is the 
gland whence flows the watery secretion, commonly called 
the iearSy which is designed to perform an exceedingly im- 
portant duty in lubricating the lids, and in keeping the 
exposed surface of the eyeball moist and transparent. For, 
without this or some similar liquid, the front of the eye 
would speedily become dry and lustreless, like that of a 
Ssh which has been removed from the water : the simple 
exposure of the eye to the air would then suffice to destroy 
vision. 

57. This secretion of the tears takes place at all times, 
during the night as well as the day; but it is seldom 
noticed, except when under the influence of some strong 
mental emotion, whether of sorrow or happiness, it is 
poured forth in excess, so as to overflow the lids. Strong 
light or a rapid breeze will, among many other causes, ex- 
cite the flow of the tears. That portion of this secretion 
which is not used in moistening the eye is carried off 
into the nose by a canal situated near the inner angle of 
the eye, called the nasal duct. This duct is shown in Fig 
47, 2, and is connected with each lid by delicate tubes, 
which are indicated by dotted lines in the figure ; the as- 
terisk marks the little opening in the lower lid, by which 
the tears enter the nasal duct By gently turning the 
inner part of that lid downward, and looking in a mirror, 

5<l. The location of the lachrymal gland ? The nse of the pland ? 

67. When does the secretion of the tears occur? Th«* peer- tion not ni«ed for 
the c\('? Lttcation u^ tue natuU dact? Tr« nse? The overflow of tears in old 
people r 
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ijbie email " lachrTinal point" may be seen in your own 
cje. Id old people, these pointB become everted, aad do 
not condnct the tesre to the nasal cavity, bo that they are 
inconrenienced by an overflow of tears upon the face. 

(8. Thus we observe that the gland which forms the 
tears is placed £.t the outer part of the eye, while Quar 
means of exit is at the inner angle of the eye; which fact 
renders it neceBsary that this watery fluid shall pass over 
the SDifJioe of the eyeball before it can escape. This ar- 



Pn. 48.— ViRTioAi. BaiTtioH or tri Kn. (Enlufied^ 
C Tho Contt. Ch, The Choroid. 

A, The Aqneone Hnmor E, The Ratliii. 

I. The Ifl*. N. Tho Optic Her 

F, The PuplL DD. The Il^dlda. 



The Ifl*. N. Tho Optic Nerr* 

— - ■■ DD, The B^dldL 

X, The LavktOT Untcle oT the Uppef 

T, The ijpper Straight Hnicle ol Ihs 

Z, The Lower Btniglit If aicls. 



H. The Llnment or Ihe Lena. 

B, 1'h« CUhiT FcoccuB. 

V, TheCavltTConlalnliigtheVI 

reau Hamor. 
S, The Sclerotic 

rangement cannot be accidental, but evinces de^gn, for it 
thus securea the perfect lubrication of the surface of the 
eye, and cleanses it firom the smaller particles of dust 

5S> The walerr fluid vunug oier the ejiebaUt Dwifnof Oa ■irtngemiiitf 
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which may enter it, in spite of the vigilance of the lids 
and lashes. The act of winking, which is generally un- 
consciously performed, and which takes place six or more 
times in a minute, assists this passage, of the tears across 
the eye, and is especially frequent when the secretion is 
most abundant. 

59. The X^eball. — The remarkable optical instru- 
ment called the eyeball, or the globe of the eye, upon 
which sight depends, is, as the name indicates, spherical in 
shape. It is not a perfect sphere, since the front part pro- 
jects somewhat beyond the rest, and at the posterior part 
the optic nerve (Fig. 48, n) is united to it, resembling the 
junction of the stem with a fruit. In its long diameter, 
that is, the horizontal or from side to side, it measures a 
little more than an inch ; in other directions it is rather 
less than an inch. In structure, the ball of the eye is firm, 
and its tense round contour may in part be felt by pressing 
the fingers over the closed lids. 

60. The eyeball is composed chiefly of three internal, 
transparent media, called huvioi's; and three investing 
coats, or tunics. The former are tke aqueous humor, Fig. 
48, A, the crystalline lens L, and the vitreous humor v. 
Of these the lens alone is solid. The three coats of the 
eyeball are called the sclerotic s, the choroid CK, and the 
retina b. This arrangement exists in respect to five-sixths 
of the globe of the eye, but in the anterior one-sixth, these 
coats are replaced by the cornea c, which is thin and trans- 
parent, so that the rays of light pass freely through it, as 
through a clew window-pane. 

61. In shape, the cornea is circular and prominent, 
resembling a miniature watch-glass, about ^y of an inch 
thick. In structure, it resembles horn (as the name signi- 
fies), or i&e nail of the finger, and is destitute of blood- 



59. Describe the shape of the eyeball. Its strnctnre. 

60* Of what is the eyeball compnoed 1* State how. 

61 • T&e shape of the cornea \ its stractnre r The ^' white of the eye t** 
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Tessels. The Sclerotw (from sclerosy hard) is composed of 
dense, white fibrous tissue, and gives to the eyeball it^ 
fiimness of figure and its white color; in front, it consti^ 
tutes the part commonly called "the white of the eye." 
It is one of the strongest tissues in the body ; it possesses 
eery few vessels, and is not very sensitive. - It affords pro- 
tection to the extremely delicate interior parts of the eye; 
and the little muscles which effect its movements are in- 
serted into the sclerotic a short distance behind the cornea 
(see Fig. 48, T, z). It is perforata posteriorly to admit the 
optic nerve. 

C2. The Choraid is the second or middle coat of the eye- 
ball, and lies closely attached to the inner surface of the 
sclerotic. Unlike the latter tunic, its structure is soft and 
tender, it is dark in color, and possesses a great abundance 
of blood-vessels. Its dark color is due to a layer of dark 
brown or chocolate-colored cells spread out over its inner 
surface. This dark layer serves to absorb the rays of light 
after they have traversed the transparent structures in 
front of it ; if the rays were reflected from side to side 
within the eye, instead of being thus absorbed, confused 
vision would result from the multitude of images which 
would be impressed upon the optic nerve. 
' tfS. This mechanism has been unconsciously imitated by 
the opticians, who, when they make a microscope or tele- 
scope, take care that the interior of its tube shall 1)e coated 
with a thick layer of black paint or lamp-black; for with- 
out it, a clear delineation of the object to be viewed is im- 
possible. The albinos, in whona these dark cells of the 
choroid are wanting, have imperfect vision, especially in 
the daytime and in strong lights. The dark cells are also 
wanting in white rabbits, and other animals that have red 
or pink eyes ; their vision appears to be imperfect in the 
presence of a bright light. 

62* niie pccond or middle coat of the eyeball ? Its dai^ color f 

68* Similar mechanism in microecopea ? The albinos Y- White rabbits? 
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64. The Iris. — Continuous with tiie choroid, in the front 
part of the globe of the eye, is a thin, circular curtain, 
which occasions the brown, blue, or gray color of the eye 
in different indiyiduals. On account of the varieties of its 
color, this membrane has received the name IriSj which is 
the Greek word for " rainbow** (see Pig. 48, i). A front 
view of it is shown in Fig. 47- The iris is pierced in its 
centre by a round ox)ening, called the pupil (p), which is 
constantly varying in size. In olden times it was spoken 
of as the "apple of the eye.** The hinder surface of the 
iris, except in albinos, has a layer of dark coloring matter 
resembling that of the choroid. The iris is a muscular 
organ, and contains two distinct sets of fibres; one of which 
IS circular, while the other radiates outward from the pupiL 
The action of these sets of fibres regulates the size of the 
pupil ; for when the circular set acts, the pupil contracts, 
and when the other set acts, the opening expands. Their 
action is involuntary, and depends on the reflex system of 
nerves, which causes the contraction of the pupil when a 
strong light falls upon the eye, and its expansion when 
the illumination is feeble. 

65. The iris, accordingly, serves a very useful pur^se 
in regulating the admission of light to the eye. It, how- 
ever, does not act instantaneously; and hence, when we 
pass quickly from a dark room into the bright sunlight, 
the vision is at first confused by the glare of light, but as 
soon as Ihe pupil contracts, the ability to see becomes per-f 
feet. On the other hand, when we enter a dark apart^ 
ment, such as a cellar, for a short time we can see nothing 
clearly ; but as soon as the pupil expands and admits more 
light, we are enabled to distinguish the surrounding ob- 
jects. Animals of the cat species, and others which prowl 
around after nightfall, are enabled to see in the dark by 

64* What is the iris * Its constniction f How is the size of the pnpil regn- * 
tated? . ' 

65. The admission of light to the eye 7 The action of the iris nndrr different* 
dicomatanceaT The liutre of the «ye, how affected in 700th and old age r 
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having the iris very dilatable. The size of the pupil affects 
the lustre of the eye. When it is large, as it usually is dur- 
ing youth, the eye appeara clear and brilliant; while in old 
age the pupil is small and the eye is dull. The brilliancy 
of the eye is in part, at least, dependent upon the reflec- 
tion of light from the front surface of the crystalline lens, 
y M. Certain poisonous vegetables have the property of 
causing the pupil to dilate, and have been used in small 
doses to increase the beauty of the eye. One of these 
drugs has been so largely used by the ladies for this pur- 
pose, that it has received the name belladonfia, from the 
Italian words meaning " beautiful lady." This hazardous 
practice has resulted more than once in the de^th of the 
person desiring tlins to increase her personal attraction. 
The common English name for belladonna is "deadly 
nightshade." (In the diagram on page 214 the shape and 
relations of the iris are more accurately shown than in the 
figure referred to above.) 

€7. The Retina constitutes the third and inner coat of 
the globe of the eye. This, the important part of the eye 
that is sensitive to light, is a kind of nervous membrane, 
formed by the expansion of the ultimate filaments of the 
optic nerve. Its texture is soft, smooth, and very thin ; 
it is translucent and of an opaline, or grayish-white 
color. It is sensitive to light alone ; and if any form of 
mechanical irritation be applied to it, the sensations of 
touch and pain are not experienced, but flashes' of fire, 
sparks, and other luminous appearances are perceived. 
Thus an electric shock given to the eye-ball occasions a 
flash of light ; and a sudden fall, or a blow upon the eye, 
is often apparently accompanied by the vision of "stars." 

68. These phenomena are due to what is termed the 

66* Means need to Increase the beanty of the eye? The injarione conse- 
qn»>nee8 • 

67* What part does the retina constitute ? How formed 7 Its teztare ? Color t 
Scnfitiveness ? 

68* SpeciAceneigy of the optic nenre? Trial in Qemuuiy? 
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•' specific energy" of the optic nerye, which nerve, in com- 
mon with tbe other nerves of special sense, obeys a general 
law ot nature, which requires that, whenever one of these 
nerves ia stimulated, it shall respond with the sensation 
pecnliar to itself. These flashes of retinal light have no 
power to illuminate external objects, althongh the opposite 
of this statement has been maintained. On the occasion 
of a remarkable trial in Germany, it was claimed by a pei> 
son who had been severely assaulted on a very dark night, 
that the flashes ot light caused by repeated blows upon the 
head enabled him to see with sufficient distinctness to 
recognize his assailant But the evidence of scientific 
men entirely refuted this claim, by prononncing that the 
eye, nndertfae circnmstances named, was incapacitated for 
vision. Too intense light occasions a feeling of pain, but 
it is of a peculiar kind, and is termed " daszling." 

69. All parts of the retina are not equally sensitive, and 
singularly enough, the point of entry of the nerve of sight, 
in the back part of the eyeball, is entirely insensible to light, 
and is called the " blind spot." The existence of this point 
may be proven bya simple experiment. Hold the accom- 



panying figure, on page 207, directly in front of and paral- 
lel with the eyes. Close the left eye, and fix the sight 
steadily on the left-hand circle ; then, by gradually varying 
the distance of the figure from the eye, at a certain dis- 
tance (about six inches), the right-hand cirole will disappear, 

89. Sen^veneBa of alJpMto tf ths ntiut Experiment to prove Um eziU- 
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bnt nearer or farther than that, it vill be plainly seen. 
The other eye may be also tried, with a Bimilar result : if 
the gaze be directed to the jight-hand circle, the left one 
will eeem to disappear. The ezperiment may be repeated 
by using two bhick bnttons on the marble top of a barean, 
or on some other white surface. The blind spot does not 
practically interfere with Tiaion, since the eye is seldom 
fixed immovably on an object, and the inaensitive parts of 
the two eyes can never be directed upon the same object at 
the game time. 

7#. Impressions made npon the retina are not at once 
lost, bat persist a measurable length of time, and then 
gradually fade away. Thus, a bright light or color, gazed 
at intently, cannot be immediately dismissed from sight by 
closing or tnraing away the eyea A stick lighted at one 
end, if whirled aroand rapidly in the dark, presents the 
appearance of an unbroken luminous ring; and the spokes 
jf a rapidly revolving carriage-wheel seem to be merged 
into a plane surface. If an object move too rapidly to pro- 
vince this sort of lasting impression, it is invisible, as in the 
case of a cannon-ball passing through the air in front of 

71. Ifacard,painte 
yellow — be made to ri 

'of them distinctly ; b ^>■ 

eecondary color-^rar j . 

images is estimated 

because they thus en ' 

takes place so frequently, but so quickly, is not noticed and 
does not interrupt the vision. The retina is easily &tigued 
or deprived of its sensibility. After looking steadfastly at 
a bright light, or at a white object on a black ground, a 
dark spot, corresponding in shape to the bright object, 

TO. DnntloD nflmpreMlonp npon the retina ( How llhwtnilea f 
Tl. Wb*t flintK-r mnrtnUont Winking, whr It li not noCiwd. BuewiU- 
wUcb tba ntUia U IkUgiud or deprired of HDslbUltf r How Aowa t 
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presents itself in whatever direction we look. This spot 
passes away as the retina resnmes its activity. 

72. If a bright color be gaffid at intently, and the eyes 
then be tamed to a white surface, a spot will appear ; but 
its color will be the complement of that of the object Fix 
the eye upon a red wafer npoa a white ground, and on re- 
moving the wafer a greenish spot of the same shape takes 
its place. This resnlt happens because a certain portion of 
the retina has exhausted its power to perceive the red ray, 
and perceives only its complementary ray, which is green. 
The color thus substituted by the exhausted retina is called 
a physiological or accidental color. In some persons the 
retina is incapable of distinguishing different colors, when 
they are said to be affected with "color-blindness." Thus, 
red and green may appear alike, and then a cherry-tree, 
full of ripe fruit, will seem of the same color in every part 



shape it is doubly convex, and may be rudely compared to 
a small lemon-drop. The front face of the lens is flatter 
than the other, and is in contact with the iris near its ' 
pupillary margin, as is represented in the diagram on page 
814, It is only one-fonrth of an inch thick. 

74- When this little body becomes opaque, and no longer 
affords free passage to the rays of light, as often happens 

ta.^How ttarthet Bbowof How Is tba remit mcconnted torf " Oalor-bllnd- 
t8. The locaHon of lh« cryBUIlIna lensr Eow snpportodt lU Mlot ami 
T4i CaUnctl Aqnooaa bninoi I Titreoiu homort 
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with theodTiuioe of age, an affection termed " cataract "la 
prodnced. Between the cijatalline lens and the cornea is 
a small space which contains the agveous humor (see Fig. 
iS, a). Thisbamorconsista of five or six drops of aclear, 
colorless liquid ver; much like water, as its name implies. 
That part of the globe of the eye lying behind the lens is 
occupied by the vitreous humor, so called from itsfancied 
resemblance tomelted glass (Fig. 48, v). This humor is a 
transparent, jelly-like mass, enclosed within an exceed- 
ingly thin membrane. It lies Tery cloflely applied to the 
retina, or nerrous membrane of the eye, and constitates 
folly two-tbirds of the bulk of the eyeball 

76. The TTiM of the OryitaUlne Leu. — A con- 
Tex lens has the property of converging the raya of light 
which pass through it; and the point at which it causes 



Via. sa— Teb Bctdial tuABa. 

them to meet is termed its focoa. Italensof this descrip- 
tion, such as a magnifying or burning-glass, be held in 
front of an open vrindow, ia such a position as to allow 
its focus to fall npon a piece of paper, it will be found to 
depict upon the paper a miniature image of the scene ont- 
side of the window. It will be further noticed that the 
image ia inverted, or upside down, and that the paper 

TS< WhotlaiUua aadlM tocDBl Tlie mlnlMnra lnuge, how prodiioadT 
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at the* place upon which the image is thrown is much 
brighter than any other part 

76. Now all the transparent structures of the eye, but 
especially the crystalline lens, operate upon its jKwterior 
part, or retina, as the convex lens acts upon the paper; that 
is, they paint upon the retina a bright inverted miniature 
of the objects that appear in front of the eye (Fig. 50). 
That this actually takes place may be proved by experi- 
ment If the eyeball of a white rabbit, the walls of which 
are transparent, be examined while a lighted candle is held 
before the cornea, an image of the candle-flame may be 
seen upon the retina. 

77. The form and structure of the Crystalline lens endow 
it with a remarkable degree of refractive power, and en- 
able it to converge all the rays of light that enter it 
through the pupil, to a focus exactly at the surface of the 
retina. When this lens is removed from the eye, as is 
frequently done for the cure of cataract, it is found that 
the rays of light then have their focus three-eighths of an 
inch behind, the retina; that the image is four times larger 
than in the healthy eye, that it is less brilliant, and that 
its outline is very indistinct From this we learn that one 
of the uses of the crystalline lens is to make the retinal 
image bright and s'harply-defined, at the same time that it 
reduces its size. Indeed, the small size of the image is a 
great advantage, as it enables the limited surface of the 
retina to receive, at a glance, impressions from a consider- 
able field of vision. 

78. As the image upon the retina is inverted, how does 
the mind perceive the object in its true, erect position ? 
Many explanations Jiave been advanced, but the simplest 
and most satisfactory appears to be found in the fact that 

76. How are floret* painted npon ttie retina ? How proved ? 

7T. What can be Mtid in respect to the form and stractnre of the cryBtalllne 
lens? 

7S* How is the inverted image upon the retina presented in its true position to 
the mind ^ 
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the retina obBerres no difference, so to spe&k, between the 
right and left or the npper and lower poeitionfl of objects, 
-In faot, the mind is never oonBcions of the formation of a 
retinal image, and t]Dtilin8trncied,haa no knowledge that 
it exists. GoDseqnentlj, onr knowledge of the relative 
location of external objects must be obtained from some' 
other sonroe than the retina. Theprohable aonrce of this 
knowledge is the habitual comparison of those objects with 
the position of oar own bodies : thna, to see an elevated 
object, we know we mast raise the head and eyes ; and to 
see one at oar right hand, we most torn the head and eyes 
to the right. 

19. iKmg-dght or Hypero]^, and Short-Might 
or Myopia. — The eje is not ia all oaaes perfectly 
formed. For example, persons may from birth have the 
cornea too prominent or too flat, or the lens may be too 
thick or too thin. In either of these conditions sight will 
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be more or loss defective from the first, and the defect will 
not tend to disappear as life advances. The most common 
imperfection, however, ia in the shape of the globe ; whieh 
may be short (Fig. 51, H), as compared with the natural 
e'ye, s, or it may be too long, it. 
80. When the globe ia short, objects can only be clearly 

79. Ths QElfonn perfection of the eje f Eiunples r Tbe maet conunDQ In- 
^O. How Is " lonc-dj[bt" explained > " Short-alghC t " 
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seen that are at a distance, and the condition of the vision 
IB known as "long-sight," or hyperopia. It will be ob- 
served, by reference to Fig. 51, that the focus of the 
rays of light would fall behind the retina of this eye. 
When the globe is too long, objects can only be clearly seen 
that are very near to the eye; and the condition resulting 
from this defect is termed "short-sight," or myopia. The 
focus of the rays of light is, in this case, formed in the 
interior of the eye in front of the retina. 

81. Long-sight, or hyperopia, is common among school- 
children, nearly as much ho as short-sight, and must not l>e 
confounded with the defect known as the "far sight" of 
old people; although in both affections the sight is im- 



83. The Fonotion <^ Aooommodation. — ^If, after 
looking through an opera-glass at a very distant object, it 
is desired to view another nearer at hand, it will be found 
impossible to obtain a clear vision of the second object un- 
less the adjustment of the instrument is altered ; which is 
effected by means of the screw. If an object, like the end of 
'A pencil, be held near the eye, in a line with another object 
at the other side of the room, or out of the window, and 
the eye be fixed first upon one and then upon the other, it 
will be found that when the pencil is clearly seen, the fttr- 

81. Lon;;-ilgliI, how common F With wbat maetltDOtbecon oandedf Kind 
oTeluaeiilbrsEDrt-FlKMt Wby* Sqalntt 

BS. Wh»t ia *uta In o ■'— -■"■ " 

FBocll uid dlataot obiMt t 
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ther object is indiatiiiot; and when the latter ia seen 
clearly, the pencil appears indiatmct ; uid tliat it is im- 
possible to Bee both clearly at tbosame time. Accordingly, 
the eye most have the capacity of adjusting itself to dis- 
tances, which is in some manner comparable to the action 
of the screw of the opera-ghus. 

88. This, which has been called the f onotion of accom- 
modation, ia one of the most admirable of all the powers 
of the eye, and ia exercised by the crystalline lens. It 
eonaists essentially in a change in the corratnre of the 
front snrlaceof the lens, partly tbrongh its own elasticity, 
and partly through the action of the ciliary mnsc^ 



I'M. U— TBI Fimonoii of Aooduioiutioh. 
Vw right half c< tfae dlignm ■howt the e^e at rat Tbe left h«U iIiowb the lena 

accammodaled lor near vletoiL 

When the eye ia at rest, that is, when accommodated for a 
distant object, the lens is flatter and its cnrvatnre dimin- 
ished (see Fig. 53) ; but when etrongly accommodated for 
near vision the lens becomes thicker, its ourvatnre in- 
creases, and the image on the retina is made more sharp 
and distinct. Since a strong light Is not required in riew- 
iDg near objects, the pupil contraota, as is shown in the 
left-hand half of tbe diagram. 

88. FnncHonnf mccommodatioiir In what does It ccnuiBt r How Is llw tino- 
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84. 01d-8ighty or Pretbyopia.— But this marvel- 
lously beautiful mechanism becomes worn with use; or, 
more strictly speaking, the lens, like other structures of the 
body, becomes harder with the approach of old age. The 
material composing the lens becomes less elastic, the power 
to increase its curvature is gradually lost, and as a conse- 
quence, the person is obliged to hold the book farther away 
when reading, and to seek a stronger light. In a word, the 
function of accommodation begins to fail, and is about the 
first evidence that marks the decline of life. By looking at 
the last preceding diagram, and remembering that the in- 
creased curvature of the lens cannot take place, it will be 
at once understood why old-sight is benefited in near 
vision by the convex lens, such as the spectacles of old 
people contain. It acts as a substitute for the deficiency 
of the crystalline lens. 

85. The Sen^e of Hearing. — Sound. — Hearing, or 
audition, is the special sense by means of which we are 
made acquainted with sound. What is sound ? It is an 
impression made upon the organs of hearing, by the vibra- 
tions of elastic bodies. This impression is commonly prop- 
agated by means of the air, which is thrown into delicate 
undulations, in all directions from the vibrating sub- 
stance. When a stone is thrown into smooth water, a wave 
of circular form is set in motion, from the point where the 
stone struck, which constantly increases in size and dimin- 
ishes in force, as it advances. 

88. Somewhat resembling this, is the undulation, or 
sound-wave, which is imparted by a sonorous vibration to 
the surrounding atmosphere. Its shape, however, is spher- 
ical, rather than circular, since it radi *tes upward, down- 
ward, and obliquely as well as horizontally, like the wave 



84. Ohaiiffe of sight with the appronch of old age ? Explain the change ? 

85. TTearin^ or andition? What is soand? How pn>pagated commonly* 
Stone thrown in water? 

86. Sound- wave in the atmoephore T Its pbape ? Jlf^te of motion T Sound, in 
water, air, and solid bodies .* 
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in water. The rate of motion of this spherical ware of 
air is about 1050 feet per seoond, or one mile in five 
seconds. In water, sound trayels four times as fast as in 
air, and still more rapidly through solid bodies ; along an 
iron rod, its Telocity is equal to two miles per second. 

87. The earth, likewise, is a good conductor of sound. 
It is said that the Indian of our Western prairies can, by 
listening at the surface of the ground, hear the adyance of 
a troop of cavalry, while they are still out of sight, and 
can eyen discriminate between their tread and that of a 
herd of bufhloes. Solid substances also conyey sounds 
with greater power than air. If the ear be pressed against. 
one end of a long beam, the scratching of a pin at the 
otiier extremity may be distinctly heard, which will not be 
at all audible when the ear is removed from the beam. 
Although air is not the best medium for conveying sound, 
it is necessary for its production. Sound cannot be pro- 
duced in a vacuum, as is shown by ringing a bell in the 
exhausted receiver of an air-pump, for it is then ^itirely 
inaudible. But let the air be readmitted gradually, then 
the tones become more and more distinct, and when the 
receiver is again full of air, they will be as clear as usual. 

88. All sonorous bodies do not vibrate with the same 
degree of rapidity, and upon this fact depends the pitch of 
the sounds that they respectively produce. The more fre- 
quent the number of vibrations within a given time, the 
higher will be the pitch ; and the fewer their number, the 
lower or graver will it be. Now, the rate of the successive 
vibrations of different notes has been measured, and it has 
thus been found that if they are less than sixteen in a 
second, no sound s audible; while if they exceed 60,000 
per second the sound is very faint, and is painful to the 



87. The earth as a condnctor of toand f To what has the western Indian been 
taoght ? SoIM snbfitaoces as conductors f As regards sound, in what respt'ct is 
air necessary ? Sound in a vacuum t 
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ear. The extreme limit of the capacity of the human ear 
may be considered as included between these points; but 
the sounds which we ordinarily hear are embraced be- 
tween 100 and 3,000 vibrations per second. 

89. The ear^ which is the proper organ of hearing, is the 
most complicated of all the structures that are employed 
in the reception of external impressions. The parts of 
which it is composid are numerous, and some of them are 
extremely small and delicate. Nearly all these parts are 
located in an irregularly shaped cavity hollowed out in the 
temporal, or **templej'' bone of each side of the head. 
That part of the bonB in which the auditory cavity is 
placed has^the densest 'structure of all bones of the body, 
and has therefore been called the "petrous," or rocky part 
of the temporal bone. In studying the ear, it is necessary 
to consider it as divided into three portions, which are 
called, from their relative positions, the external ear, the 
middle ear, and the internal ear. (In the diagram. Fig. 53, 
A., the first is not shaded, the second is lightly shaded, and 
the last has a dark background.) 

90. The External Ear. — ^The external portion of the 
organ of hearing, designated in Fig. 63, A, includes, first, 
that outer part (a), which is commonly spoken of as "the 
ear,'' but which in fact is only the portal of that organ ; 
and, secondly, the auditory canal (5). The former consists 
of a flat flexible piece of cartilage, projecting slightly from 
the side of the head, attached to it by ligaments, and sup- 
plied with a few weak muscles. Its surface is uneven, and 
curiously curved, and from its resemblance to a shell, it 
has been called the concha^ It probably serves to collect 
sounds, and to give them an inward direction ; although 
its removal is said not to impair the acuteness of hearing 
more than a few days. 

90. Of what does the external portion of the organ of hearing consist T I)» 
scribe the portal of that organ known as the ear. Its use t 
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f 1. In those animals whoae hearing is mora delicate 
than that of man, the corresponding organ is of greater 
importance, it being larger and enpplied with moscles of 
greater power, ao that it serves as a natural kind of ear- 
tmmpet, whioh is easily movable in the direction of any 
sound that attracts the attention of the animaL Bold, 
predaoeoos animals generally have the ooncavity of this 



Vh. tt.— m Bib AMD m DrrnsDiT Fixn. 

A, Dlu[nun or Utc Bar. 

«, ». EileniBt Bar. d. Middle Ear. 

«, Menibnae tjmpuil. <, Internal Sir. 

B lo B"- doaee of the Hlddle Bu- (magnifled). 

0, The LabirUittu, or IntenuJ Bu (blghlj micnUe^ 

organ directed forward, while in timorous animals, like the 
rabbit, it is directed backward. Fishes have no outer ear, 
but sounds are transmitted directly through the solid bones 
of the head, to the internal organ of hearing. 

f J. The auditory canal (Pig. 53, A, h), whioh is coc 
tinuoQS with the onter opening of the ear, is a blind pas- 
sage, an inch and a quarter in length, its inner extremity 
being bounded by a closely-fitting, circnlar membrane. 
This canal is of ovai form, is directed forward and inward, 
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and is slighdj curved; so that the inner end is ordinarily 
concealed from yiew. The poach of the skin which lines 
this passage is smooth and thin, especially at the lower 
end, where it covers the membrane just mentioned. 

93. As in the case of the nostrils, a number of small, 
stiff hairs garnish the margin of the auditory canal, and 
guard it, to some extent^ against the entrance of insects 
and other foreign objects. The skin, too, covering its outer 
half, is furnished with a belt of little glands which secrete 
a yellow, viscid, and bitter substance, called ^'ear-wax,'' 
which is especially obnoxious to small insects. As the 
outer layer of this wax-like material loses its useful pro- 
perties, it becomes dry, and falls out of the ear in the form 
of minute, thin scales, a fi^sh supply being furnished fix»m 
the little glands beneath. In its form, the auditory canal 
resenables the tube of an ear-trumpet, and serves to convey 
the waves of sound to the middle portion of the ear. 

M. The Middle lUu:, or Tympanum.— The middle 
ear is a small cavity, or chamber, of irregular shape, about 
one-fourth of an inch across from side to side, and half an 
inch long (see Fig. 53, A, d). From the peculiar arrange- 
ment of its various parts it has very properly been called 
the tympanum, or the ^^drum of the ear.'' The middle 
ear, like the external canal, contains air. 

M. The circular membrane, already mentioned as clos- 
ing the auditory canal, is the partition which separates 
the middle from the external ear, and is called the msm" 
irana tympani (c), and may be considered as the outer head 
of the drum of the ear. It is sometimes itself spoken of as 
the ^^drum,** but this is incorrect; since a drum is not a 
membrane, but is the hollow space across which the mem- 
brane is stretched. This membranous drum-head is very 
tense and elastic, and so thin as to be almost transparent; 



98* How if it gnarded and protected f Bar-wax f 
94. What is the middle ear ! Why called tympanamf 
95« What is the membraaa tympani r Describe it. 
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its nargin is fastened into a cironlar groove in the adjaceiit 
bone. Each wave of sound that impinges against this 
delicate membrane causes it to vibrate, and it, in tum» 
excites movements in the parts beyond. 

M. Within the tympanum is arranged a chain of te- 
markable ** little bones,** or ossicles. They are chiefly three 
in number, and from their peculiar shapes bear the follow- 
ing names: inaUeus, or the mallet; iticus, or the anvil; 
and stapes, or the stirrup. A fourth, the smallest bone in 
the body, in early life intervenes between the incus and 
stapes, but at a later period it becomes a part of the incus. 
It is called the orbicular bone. Small as are these ossicles^ 
and they, together, weigh only a few grains— they have 
their little muscles, cartilages, and blood-vessels, as per- 
fectly arranged as the larger bones of the body. One end 
of the chain of ossicles, the mallet, is attached to the mem- 
brane of the tympanum, or outer drum-head, while the 
other end, the stitrup, is firmly joined by its foot-piece to 
a membrane in the opposite side of the cavity. The chain, 
accordingly, hangs suspended across the drum between the 
two membranes ; and when the outer one vibrates under 
the influence of the sound-wave, the chain swings inward 
and transmits the vibration to the entrance of the inner 
ear. 

97. The musical instrument, the drum, is not complete 
if the air within be perfectly confined : we therefore find in 
all instruments of this kind a small opening in the side, 
through which air may pass freely. By this means the 
pressure of the air upon the' vellum which forms the head 
of the drum is made equal upon all sides, and the resonance 
of the drum remains unaffected by the varying density oi 
the atmosphere. It will, therefore, emit its proper sound, 
whether it be struck in the ratified air of the mountain* 
top, or in the condense^ air of a mine. The tympanum; 

96. What are the ossicles f Their nomher and names f Their anaDgemrait I 

97. The Eustachian tabt t Describe it, and state ito nao. 
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or drum of the ear, in like manner has an opening by 
means of vhich it commnnicates freelj with the external 
air. This opening is a narrow canal, aboat an inch and a 
half long, called the Eustachian tube, after the name of its 
dieooyerer, Eustacbins. 

98. The course of this passage is indicated in Fig. 64, i, 
directed downward and inward: its other extremity opens 
into the upper part of the throat. The passage itedf is 



A, Tbe Coadu. B, Incns, er An*D. 

B, AoMtorj Can*]. M, Hallem. or Hallat 
C Hembnne of the Dmm, L BnstocblBn TntM. 

(the lower h*ir.) G. Semldmilv CuuU. 

J>, A email mnsclB. E, Cochlea, or ttalVt rhdL 

(Drdinarily closed, but whenever the act of swallowing or 
gaping takes place, the orifice^ in the throat is stretched 
open, and the air of the cavity of the tympannm may then 
be renewed. Air may at will be made to enter through 
this tnbe, by closing the month and nose, and then trying 

M* Wbil on 70a stale of the kcUon of the BnitocUan tabs t 
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to force air through the latter. When this is done, a dis- 
tinct crackle or clicking sound is perceived^ due to the 
movement of the membranes, and of the little bones of the 
ear. 

Ml The Eustachian tube serves, also, as an escape-pipe 
for the fluids which form within the middle ear; and 
hence, when its lining membrane becomes thickened, in 
consequence of a cold, or sore throat, and the passage is* 
thus more or less choked up, the fluids are unable to escape 
as usual, and therefore accumulate within the ear. When 
this takes place, the vibrations of the membrane are inter- 
fered with; the sounds heard appear muffled and indis- 
tinct; and a temporary difficulty of hearing, which is 
known as "throat-deafness,** is the result This result re- 
sembles the effect produced by interrupting the vibrations 
of a sonorous body, such as all are &miliar with; if the 
finger be placed upon a piano-string or bell when it is 
struck, the proper sound is no longer fully and clearly 
emitted. But the primary use of this tube is to afford a 
free communication between the middle ear and the exter- 
nal atmosphere, and thus secure an equal pressure upon 
both sides of the membrane of the drum of the ear,liowever 
the density of the atmosphere may vary. If, from undue 
tension of the membranes, pain is experienced in the ears, 
when ascending into a rare atmosphere, as in a balloon, or 
descending into a dense one, as in a diving-bell, it may be 
relieved by repeating the act of swallowing, from time to 
time, in order that the inner and outer pressure may thus 
be promptly equalized. 

100. The Internal Ear, or Labyrinth.— The most. 
essential part of the organ of hearing is the distribution of 
the auditory nerve. This is found within the cavity of the 
internal ear, which, from its exceedingly ^tortuous shape, 

99. What other pnrpoM does the Bnstachian tnbe eerve ? How 1b thie shown f 
** Throat-deafhe9» f ** Primary aee of the Eae'tachian tabe ? 
1 00* The eeseiitial part of the organ of heariag ? Its kMtUoD f Vonnation f 
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has been tenned the labyrinth (see Fig. 53, o). This 
cayity is hollowed out in dense bone, and consists of three 
parts ; the vestibule (a), or ante-chamber, which is connected* 
with the other two ; the cochlea {b)y or snail's shell ; and the 
three semicircular canals (c). The manner in which the 
nerve of hearing is distributed is remarkable, and is pecu- 
liar to this nenre. In the vestibule and the canals its 
fibres are si>read out over the inner surface, not of the bony 
cavity but of a membranous bag, which conforms to and 
partially fills that cavity; and which floats in it, being 
both filled and surrounded with a clear, limpid fluid. 

Ml. A singular addition to the mechanism of hearing is 
observed within this membranous bag of the labyrinth 
This consists of two small oval ear-stones, and a quantity 
of fine powder of a calcareous nature, which is called '^ear- 
sand.'' When examined under the microscope, these sandy 
particles are seen to lie scattered upon and among the 
delicate filaments of the auditory nerve; and it is probable, 
that as the tremulous sound-wave traverses the fluid of the 
vestibule, the sand rises and falls upon the nerve filaments, 
and thus intensifies the sonorous impression. 

102. In the cochlea, or snail's shell, which contains the 
fluid, but no membrane, the nerve ramifies upon a spiral 
shelf, which, like the cochlea itself, takes two and a half 
turns, growing continuously smaller as it winds upward. 
As many as three thousand nerve fibres of different lengths 
have been counted therein; which, it has been thought, 
form the grand, yet minutely small key-board, upon which 
strike all the musical tones that are destined to be con- 
veyed to the brain. The vestibule, it is also supposed, takes 
cognizance of noise as distinguished from musical sounds ; 
while the office of the semicircular canals is, in part at 
least, to prevent internal echoes, or reverberations. 
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Its. The yestibale communicates with the chain of 
bones of the middle ear by means of a small opening, 
called the ^^oval window,'' or fenestra ovalis. Across this 
window is stretched the membrane, which has already 
been alluded to as being joined to the stirrup-bone of the 
middle ear. Through this window, then, the sound-wave, 
which traverses the external and middle ear, arriyes at last 
at the labyrinth. The limpid fluid which the latter con- 
tains, and which bathes the terminal fibres of the nerve of 
hearing, is thus agitated, the nerve-fibres are excited, and 
a sonorous impression is conducted to the brain, or, as we 
say, a sound is heard. 

IM. Froieoticm of the Sense of Hearing. — ^From 
what has been seen of the complicated parts which com-* 
pose the organ of hearing, it is evident that while many 
of them possess an exquisite delicacy of structure. Nature 
has well and amply provided for their protection. We 
have observed the concealed situation of the most impor- 
tant parts of the mechanism of the ear, the length of its 
cavity, its partitions, the hardness of its walls, and its 
communication with the atmosphere; all these provisions 
rendering unnecessary any supervision or care on 6ur part 
in reference to the interior of the ear. But in respect to 
its external parts, which are under our control and withiii 
the reach of harm, it is otherwise. We may both observe 
the dangers which threaten thetn, and learn the means 
necessary to protect them. 

105. One source of danger to the hearing consists in 
lowering the temperature of the ear, especially by the 
introduction of cold water into the auditory canal. Every 
one is familiar with the unpleasant sensation of distension 
and the confusion of sounds which accompany the filling 
of the ear with water when bathing : the weight of the 

103. With what does the vestlbale commnnicate ? What ie the theorj bv 
which eonnd Ib condncted to the brain f 

1 04. The formation of the or&ran of hearing with a view to its protectioii f 

105. Danger to which the hearing may be sobjected ? Advice f 
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water witbin it really distends the membrane^ and the cold 
qhills the adjacent sensitive parts. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the fireqaent introduction of cold water and 
its continued presence in the ear enfeeble the sense of 
hearing. Care should be taken to remove water from the 
ear. after bathing, by holding the head-on one side, and, 
at the same time, slightly expanding the outer orifice, so 
that the fluid may run out For a like reason, the hair 
about the ears should not be allowed to remain wet, but 
should be thoroughly dried as soon as possible. 

106. It may be stated as a general rule, to which there 
are but few exceptions, that no cold liquid should ever be 
allowed to enter the ear. When a wash or injection is 
rendered necessary, it should always be warmed before use. 
The introduction of cold air is likewise hurtful, especially 
when it pours through a crevice directly into the ear, as it 
tnay often do through the broken or partially closed win^ 
dow of a car. The avoidance of this evil gives rise to 
another almost as great ; namely, the introduction of cot- 
ton or other soft substances into the ear to prevent it from 
" catching cold^" This kind of protectioh tends to make 
thie part unnaturally susceptible to changes of tempera- 
ture, and its security seems to demand the continued pres- 
ence of the " warm" covering. As a consequence of its 
presence, sounds are not naturally conveyed, and ihe sen- 
sitiveness of the nerve of hearing is gradually impaired. 

107. The chief source of injury, however, to the ear is 
from the introduction of solid substances into the auditory 
canal, with the design of removing insects or other foreign 
objects that have found their way into the ear ; or with' 
the design of scraping out the ear-wax. For displacing a 
foreign object, it is usually sufficient to syringe the ear 
gently with warm water, the head being so held that the 
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fluid easily escapes. If a live insect has gained entrance 
to the ear, it may first be suffocated by pouring a little oil 
upon it> and afterward remoyed by syringing the ear as 
just mentioned. 

106. The remoTal of ear-wax is generally unnecessary ; 
for, as we have before seen. Nature provides that the excess 
of it shall become dry, and then spontaneously fall out in 
the form of fine scales. The danger from the introduction 
of solid implements into the outer ear is chiefly found in 
the &ct that the membrane which lies at the bottom of it 
is very fragile, and that any injury of it is liable to be per- 
manent, and to permanently impair the hearing of tha 

injured ear. {^ead NoU lo, end of Chapter.) 
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NOTES. 

1. Pain to << Natvr«H Harbinger of Bltoelitor^ Cp. Itt. 1 18).-'*It 
most, therefdra, beeyident that pain ii, under oerUin circomsunc^ really b«n*- 
jlciaL It Is often a great boon to hare a senaitiTe atomach ; for those who snffer 
pidn after food are leps apt habitaally to err in diet, and thus to become dyspeptic 
or goaty, than those whode organs receive everything oocomplainiugly. Palu in \Mt 
stomach is frequently dae (in well-to-do people) to the fact that tbey won^t work 
and will eat ; not that the t>tomach itself is weak (aa they think), bat that, the 
supply of food being greater than the demand, the system becomes overstocked. 
In dyspepsia the cause is very often Ikr away, and the stomach is no more the 
cause of the malady than the big toe is of the gout ; but if the stonuch gave n« 
signs of perturbation, the evil would be allowed longer to exist unnoticed. Wc 
should always give early attention to pain, and discover its causae before they 
become too complex to be unravelled, and before the derangement which its pres- 
ence indicates becomes permanent ** The following incident well Illustrates the 
extent to which pain may be dependent on fancy : ' A butcher was brought into a 
druggist's lh>m the market-place opposite, laboring under a terrible accidents 
The man, on trying to book up a heavy piece of meat above his head, slipped, 
and the sharp hook penetrated his arm so that he himself was suspended. Oo 
being examined, he was pale, almost pulseless, and expreased himself as suffering 
acute agony. The arm could not be moved without causing excessive pain ; and 
in cutting off the sleeve he frequently cried out ; yet when the aim waa exposed, it 
was found quite uninjured, the hook having only traversed the sleeve of the coat 1 * 
The sensation here was perfectly real, but originated in a change in tbe brain and 
nerves, instead of in the external BenBeBj**—NoUiOHFaUL 

2« FlaTors and tbe Sense of Taste (p. 100, t 88).—** The canse and 
Intimate nature of tastes are no better understood than those of odurs. Flavors 
elude analysis and defy classification, even that which divides them into agreeable 
and dieagreeabU^ for the taste of individuals and of nations singularly differs in 
this respect. The Laplander and the Bsquimanx drink ^reat quantities of train-on, 
which for them U a greatly-esteemed article of food, and is most admirably adapt- 
ed to the exigencies of a Polar climate ; the Abyssinians eat raw flesh, and find 
its flavor excellent, while the inhabitant of the West partakes of it with tbe great- 
est repugnance, and only as a medicine. Oysters, which are so general ly esteemed 
in our country, are to some persons disagreeable and nauseous ; and tni flies, the 
delight of the gourmand, are rejected by the uninitiated on account of their flavor 
and their perfume. It is the same with almost all alimentary substances ; they 
are eagerly sought after by some, and despised or abhorred by others. Let us 
remember the proverb ^ de ffuetUnis non disputandttm^'' and not dispute in regard 
to tastes; each is suited to its own country, and goodly numbers acclimatise 
themselves, to the great advantage of peoples among whom at first they seem 
exceedingly strange. Man sbonld control his taste, and habituate it to all whole- 
some aliment; this neither excludes choice, nor blunts the delicacy of the sense; 
and while we resist its seductions, we should give timely heed to its instincts and 
its counsels, for they are often invaluable."— 7%« Wiwden qf the Human Body, 

8« Tbe ProteeclTe Panctlon of tbe Sense of Smell (p. 196, ^ 48). 
— " Smell seems to be regarded ant an endowment bestowed simply for pleasure, 
serving to promote no important or vital end. That its main use is to signal dan- 
ger to internal parts is not duly appreciated. The detection of an offensive odor 
is thought to be the only bad thing about it, and which, to those habituated to it, 
is of no subsequent importance. Men even pride themselves on becoming accus- 
tomed to offensive odors, and quite enjoy the sight of one whose nerve of smell ia 
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Dot benumbed like their owb. Instesd of seekiDK to blunt Uie BensibOities of 
this nerve, it phoald bea ttady to improve it, ae the moet delicate and available 
test of air imparity: far superior, under ordinary circumstances, to the tests <A 
•cience. lo this way, all ordinary atmoiipberic impurities nuy be quickly detected; 
and it is truly remarkable how, by a little attention, this sense can be so improved 
as to detect instantly even slight impurities to which it had before been insenrible. 
In many houses, by the total neglect of this sense, there is an ever-present/ami^ 
Odor^ produced by some special kiud of household impurity, and of which the in- 
mates do not seem to be aware. To those accustvmed to pure Ur, boose odors 
•re always perceptible aud disagreeable. This ought to be accepted as snfficient 
evidence of their onbealthrul tendencies; not perhaps of an Instant or violent 
tort, yet enough m> to give rise to many sensations of slight discomfort, and pro- 
ducing, when long continued, a sUle of the body very favorable io the beginning 
and growth of virulent diseases.'*— itfacit> Fen Laws qf Health. 

4* Tlie BflbeU oTOeruUn Odors (p. 196, 1 44).—*' I have not seen it any- 
where laid down as a general rule, but I believe it might be affirmed, that we are 
intended to be impressed only sparingly and transiently by odor. There is a pro- 
tision for this in the fact that all odors are vapors or gases, or otherwise volatile 
nbetanccs; so that they touch but the inside of the nostril, and then pass away. 

**In conformity with this fleeting character of odorous bodies, it is a law in 
reference to ourselves, to which as (kr as I know, there is no exception, that there 
is not any snbstance having a powerful smeU of which it is safe to take much in- 
ternally. The most fkmiliar poisoaons vegetables, each as the poppy, hemlock, 
henbane, monkshood, and the plants containing prussic (icid, have ail a strong 
and peculiar smell. Nitric, muriatic, acetic and other corrosive acids; have 
characteristic potent odors, and all. are poisons. Even bodies with agreeable 
odors, like oil of roses, or cinnamon, or lavender, are wholesome only in very 
email qnantlties, and, when the odor is repulsive, only in the smalkst quantities. 
8o fkr as health is concerned, the nostril ahould be but sparingly gratified with 
pleasing odors, or distressed by ungrateful ones. No greater mistake can be 
made in sick rooms than dt^aling largely in aromatic vinegar, eau de cologne, lav- 
ender watery and other perfumes. Tbis hiding of one odor by another, is like 
trying to put away the taste of bitter atoes by that of Bpsom salts. Physical 
comfort is best secured by rarely permitting an infraction of tlie rule, that the 
condition of health is no odor tHAW'—WUgon on the Five OiUeuHSjts qf Knowledge, 

5. On the Prodaetlon ot Sliort-Siclit (p. 218, ^ 81).-^^* The obser. 
nations of Oohn in the schools and University of Breslan, of Kru^er in Frankfort- 
on-the-Mahi.of Erismann, in St. Petersburgh, of You HofFmann In Wiesbaden, 
and others abroad, prove most conclusively that one of the bad eflTects of school 
and college life is to produce diseases of the eyes. They have shown that near^ 
sightedness increases rapidly in frequency as you go np in the scale of schools 
fh>m the primaries of the rural district s to the universities. The gravity of this 
finding may be appreciated when we remember that near-sightedness is a disease, 
and that it very frequently descends from one generation to another, marked by 
such organic changes in the eyes as tend to theproduction-of the worst fotms of 
the malady and to blindness. In 186T, Oohn, of Breslan, published the results of 
the examination of the eyes of 10,060 scholars. His examinations covered the 
entire range of school-life. He found that 1,750 of the 10,060 children had defec- 
tive virion, about seventeen per cent. He also examined, without selection, 410 
of the 964 students of the Breslau University, and found that not one-third had 
normal eyes.'*— 2^. (7. B, Agnew, 
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6. Tlie Mntiuil Relations of tbe Speelal Senses (p. x8a, ^ 15).—** A 
blind man attempting to express his notion of scarlet, said it resembled the sound 
of a trumpet. We are constantly reminded of the impressions of one sense by 
the operations of another. To my ear the bass note in music is what a dull black 
is to the eye. The reverberations of deep thunder seem like boulders with worn 
angles, with profiles blunt and irregular, as if drawn by the jerking pencil of the 
lightning ; and one who never had the pleasure of seeing stars from a blow on the 
head, may get a tolerably correct idea of that kind of galaxy by snuffing at a bottle 
of volatile salts. 

*^ Language is fuU of effort to report the hnpressions of one sense by the sym- 
bols of another. We say that an apple is sweet, that a rose is swee^, a fiice is 
sweet, a strain of music is sweet, and love is sweet, not to mention the saccharine 
reaction of the ' uses of adversity/ Here taste, smell, sight, hearing, and a social 
sentiment, use the same word for that pleasurable sen^Uion experienced by the 
mind through each distinctive organ. We assist the organ of one sense by tluit of 
another. We open the lips and part the teeth a little when we are eager to hear ; 
we listen and turn the eyes' attention inward, when we would detect a delicate 
taste, or remember a faded impression. 

^* But this mutual accommodation of the senses is not so marvelous as it may 
seem, when we remember that the whole five, six, or seven, as you please, are 
but one power of nervous perception, specialized into a variety of functions, 
differentiated, as the learned say, that we may have more perfect work by a 
division of labor. The same necessity which developed nerve-contact into sight 
on the one hand, and hearing on the other, might also express through one of 
these the sensations proper to the other, when the other was wanting. Seal up 
the eyes of a bat, say the naturalists, and let it loose in a room crossed with wires 
hi every direction, and he will fly clear of them all, as if he had other means ol 
perception as sensitive as the optic nerve. 

*^ Laura Bridgman, with neither sight, hearing, nor smell, could detect the 
presence of a stranger in the room, without contact. Her mind then must have 
as distinct an image of every person as we have, yet not one of what we call our 
senses could go to the making up of that image. It could not be form as we know 
it, nor a voice, nor an odor, but it was itself other than all, exciting emotions of 
love or hate, gratitude or repugnance, and the thought it excited must have had 
shape, though it is not easy to imagine how.** — TAt Schoolmaster, 

7. Variation In Structure In tbe Nerves of Special Sense (p. 183, 
T t6.)—*'*' While in the more intellectual senses— Sight, Hearing and Touch— the 
nerves have their protecting and isolating sheaths corresponding with the dis- 
tinctness and separateness of the parts of the hnpression, in Smell, the nerves are 
a plexus of unsheathed fibres, corresponding with the iiision of the odorous 
impression into one whole, without distinction of pKrXsV— Herbert Spencer. 

8. Q^ualltles Determined by the Sense of Toucli (p. 188, i" 27.)— " The 
eye, by the aid of certain signs, Is often able to tell whether a body is hot— when, 
for instance, it is glowing or steaming— but a perception of warmth is not possessed 
by the eye. This is had by the skin alone, and it is of great importance to our 
preservation that this property is spread over the entire surface ; for it surrounds 
the body like a protecting wall against its worst enemy— cold, which if not 
thus guarded against at all points, would speedily destroy life. We are warned, 
however, of the approach of the enemy by a common sensation of the skin, and 
an inward chill, which is only caused by a coolness of the skin. The skin, in like 
manner, protects the body against the approach of a hurtful degree of heat. Thus, 
you see, the skin has certain qualities of sensation. Just as in the eye, in looking 
at a wafer perceives that it is both red and circular, distinguishing both the cols: 
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and form of bodies, so the senritive sldn by contact with an object distinguishes 
the qualities of fonn, finnness, hardness, liquidity, pressure and temperature. 
* * * Weber has discovered the interesting fact tluit warm bodies ieei lighter 
than cold ones : if a cold coin be placed upon the forehead of some person, whose 
eyes are shut, and then upon the same spot two warm coins, the weight would 
teem to him the same, whilst he could distinguish correctly in the case of cold 
weights. * * * If we place the elbow in hot water we experience heat only 
in the part immersed, not in the whole arm, although the nerve just under the 
skin runs throughout the arm and hand. What we feel is a dull sense of pain in the 
whole arm if the water is too hot So, too, if the elbow is placed in ice-water the 
pain is just the same in the arm ; proving that the nerve-trunk can feel neither 
warmth nor cold.**— Btmstein't Five Stnstt of Man, 

9. Color-blindness (p. aog, ^ 72.)—*^ Daltonism, or color-blindness, receives 
its name from the eminent English chemist, who described this infirmity as it 
existed in hLs own case. It arises from an unnatural condition of the organs of 
vision which prevents the discrimination of certain colors. Some persons will 
mistake red for green ; so that ripe cherries on a tree appear the same as the leaves ; 
others recognize only black and white. Persons thus affected are sometimes in- 
capable of discriminating musical tones." The healthy eye ordinarily frdls to dis- 
criminate between certain colors, blue and green especially, when viewed by 
artificial light But even this may in a measure be overcome by training ; so that 
an expert dealer in silks obtains a knowledge of the shades of blue, green and vio- 
let which b proof against the confusing influence ol gas-light and tinted curtains. 
The eyes of persons who have much to do with colors are more liable to become 
overstrained than those dealing chiefly with rays of white light— ^/7t«/V Physiology 
{impart). 

10. How the Organs of Hearing Majr Be Injured (p. 336, ^ 108). — 
•* There are several things very commonly done which are extremely injurious to 
the ear, and ought to be carefrdly avoided. And first, children's ears ought never 
to be boxed. We have seen that the passage of the ear is closed by a thin mem- 
brane, especially adapted to be influenced by every impulse of the air. If any 
one designed to break the membrane, he could scarcely devise a more effective 
means than to bring the hand suddenly down upon the outer ear, thus driving the 
air violently before it, with no possibility for its escape but by the membrane 
giving way. And fas too often permanent deafness has thus been produced. 
Three things should be remembered here :— x. That slight degrees of deafiiess, 
often lasting only for a time, are very common among children, especially during 
or after colds, a. That a slight deafness, which does not prevent^a person from 
hearing when he is expecting to be spoken to, will make him very dull to what he 
is not expecting ; and 3. That there is a kind of deafoess in which a person can 
hear pretty well while'listenhig, but is really very hard of hearing when not listen- 
ing. All sorts of substances are sometimes put into the ear by children, who do 
it to themselves or to each other in ignorant phiy. If every parent and teacher 
warned his children against doing this, it would not be a useless precaution. 
When the accident happens, the chief danger is that of undue haste and violence. 
Such bodies should be removed by syringing with warm water alone, and no 
attempt should be made to lay hold of them or move them in any other way. 
Now, no cold fluid should ever enter the ear ; cold water is more or less irritating, 
and if used for syringing rapidly produces extreme giddiness. Washing the ear 
out with soap and water is bad. The use of any thing hard or stiff to clean out 
the wax is improper. If there is any desire to do so, it shows that the ear is un- 
healthy, and it wants soothing, not picking. Now and then an insect gets into 
the ear and catises great pain : the way to get rid of it is to pour oil into the ear. 
This suffocates the {oatfA.'^^—Phvsiolojiy for Practieai U*t, 
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chapter xi. 
The Voice. 

Voice and Speeeh^The Larynx, or the Organ ofihe Voiee^The Voedi 
OardB—TJie Laryngo9oope^The ProdueUon of the Voiee^T/ie U$e 
of the Tongue^The different Varieties of Voiee-^The Change of 
Voice^Its Oompase—Purity of Tone^ Ventriloquy. 

1. Voice and Speech. — ^In common with the majority 
of the nobler animals^ man possesses the power of uttering 
sounds, which are employed as a means of communication 
and expression. In man^ these sounds constitute the 
voice ; in the animals, they are designated as the cry. The 
song of the bird is a modification of its cry, which is ren* 
dered possible from the fact that its respiratory function is 
remarkably active. The sounds of the animals are gener- 
ally, but not always, produced by means of their breathing 
organs. Among the insects, they are sometimes produced 
by the extremely rapid vibrations of the wings in the act 
of flight, as in the case of the musquito ; or they are pro- 
duced by the rubbing together of hard portions of the 
external covering of the body, as in the cricket. Almost 
all kinds of marine animals are voiceless. The tambour- 
fish and a few others have, however, the power of making 
a sort of noise in the water. 

2. But man alone {possesses the faculty of speech, or the 
power to use articulate sounds in the expression of ideas, 
and in the communication of mind with mind. Speech is 
thus an evidence of the superior endowment of man, and 
involves the culture of the intellect. An idiot, while he 



!• The ottering of tonnds by animals ? How produced? 
2* The evidence of man*8 vaperior endowment? What is stated of the idiot? 
Parrot? Baven? 
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may have complete vocal organs and full power of uttering 
sounds or cries, is entirely incapable of speech ; and, as a rule, 
the excellence of the language of any people will be found 
to be proportional to their development of brain. Man, 
however, is not the only being that has the power to form 
articulate sounds, for the parrot and the raven may also 
be taught to speak by rote; but man alone attaches mean- 
ing to the words and phrases he employs. 

S. Speech is intimately related to the sense of hearing. 
A child bom deaf is, of necessity, dumb also; not because 
the organs of speech are imperfect, for he can utter cries 
and may be taught to speak, and even to converse in a 
rude and harsh kind of language; but because he can 
form no accurate notion of sound. And a person, whose 
hearing is not delicate, or as it is commonly expressed, 
who "has no ear for music,*' cannot sing correctly. A per- 
son who has impaired hearing commonly talks in an un- 
naturally loud and monotonous voice. These examples 
show the necessary relation of intelligence and the sense 
of hearing with that form of articulate voice, which is 
termed speech. 

4. The Organ of the Voice. — The essential organ 
of the voice is the Larynx. This has been previously 
alluded to in its relation to the function of respiration ; 
and, in the chapter on that subject, are figured the front 
view of that organ (Fig. 35), and its connection with the 
trachea, tongue, and other neighboring parts (Fig. 38). It 
is situated at the upper part of the neck, at the top of the 
trachea, or tube by which air passes 'into and out of the. 
• lungs. The framework of the larynx is composed of font 
cartilages, which render it at once very strong and suffi- 
ciently flexible to enable it to move accor(Hng to the re- 
quirements of the voice. 



3. speech and hearing? A deaf child? Purson having "no ear for moslcr* 
Impaired hearinsr ! What do the ezampleo show ? 

4. Oi^n of the voice ? Where flitnated ? Of what is ite fhunework composed f 
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5. The names of the cartilftgee are (1) the thyroid, 
which is a broad thin plate, bent in the middle and placed 
in the central line of the front part of the neck, where it 
IB known a^ the pomum Adami, or 
Adam's apple (Fig. 55, b), and 
where it ma; be felt moTing up 
and down with each act of swal- 
lowing; (8) the crieoid, which is * 
shaped like a seal ring, with the 
broad part placed posteriorly (Fig. i 
66, b). At the top of the cricoid [ 
cartilage are situated the two small 
arytenoid cartilages, the right one 
of which is shown in Fig. 66, 0. 
These latter little organs are much 
more movable than the other two, 
and are very important in the pro- 
duction of the voice. They have 
a true ball and socket joint, and 
several small muscles which con- 
tract and relax with as perfect regu- 
larity and accuracy as any of the 

larger muscles of the body. p„ jj^ 

t. The interior of the larynx is 8«cnoii or^TBi^LAHnx and 
lined with a very sensitive mucous *. ^« SE'^'I","^^, 

■' B, The ThjroW Cirtllage. 

membrane, which is much more S- i^?j;'''f 5*.7''l**j„ 

' D Ventricle of the Luynx. 

closely adherent to the parte be- f ^1t^,'^v™i'o^ 
neatb than is nsnally the case with ^'' "^ '^''^'^■ 
membranes of this description. The epiglottis (a), con- 
sisting of a single leaf-shaped piece of cartilage, is attached 
to the front part of the larynx. It is elastic, easily moved, 
and fits accurately over the entrance to the air-passages 
below it Its office is to guard these delicate pass^^s and 
the lungs against the intrusion of food and other foreign 
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ftrtioleSy when the act of swallowing takes place. It also 
assists in modifying the voice. 

7. The Yooal Oords. — ^Within the larynx, and stretched 
across it from the thyroid cartilage in front to the aryte- 
noid cartilages behind, are placed the two sets of folds, 
called the vocal cords. The upper of these, one on each 
side, are the &lse cords, which are comparatively fixed and 
inflexible. These are not at all essential to the formation 
of vocal sounds, for they have been injured, in those lower 
animals whose larynx resembles that of man, without ma- 
terially affecting their characteristic cries. Below these, 
one on each side, are the true vocal cords (Fig. 55, f), 
which pursue a similar direction to the false cords, namely, 
from before backward. But they are composed of a highly 
elastic, though strong tissue, and are covered with a thin, 
tightly-fitting layer of mucous membrane. Their edges 
are smooth and sharply defined, and when they meet, as 
they do in the formation of sounds, they exactly match 
each other. 

8. Between the true and false vocal cords is a depression 
on each side, which is termed the ventricle of the larynx 
(Fig. 55, d). The integrity of these true cords, and their 
free vibration, are essential to the formation of the tones 
and the modulation of the natural voice. This is shown 
by the fact that, if one or both of these cords are injured 
or become diseased, voice and speech are compromised; 
or when the mucous membrane covering them becomes 
thickened, in consequence of a cold, the vocal sounds are 
rendered husky and indistinct When an opening is made 
in the throat below the cords, as not infrequently happens 
in consequence of an attempt to commit suicide, voice is 
impossible except when the opening is closed by external 
pressure. 



T. Where are the vocal cord* ? The fkl««e cords ? The trne cords f 
8. Where I9 the ventricle of the larynx t The OMentUls tO the fprtDfttion of tb9 
tonea and modalatioii of the voice i 
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f. The interval or space between the true cords of the 
voice is constantly Tarying, not only when their vocal 
fnnction la in exercise, but also during the act of respira- 
tion. Every time the InngB are inflated, the space 
increases to make wide the entrance for the air; and dimin* 
iahes slightly daring expiration. So that these little cords 
moTe gently to and fh) in rhythm with the expansion and' 
contraction of the chest in hreathing. These movements 
and others may be seen to take place, if a small mirror 
attached to a long handle be placed back into the upper 
part of the throat; the handle near the mirror most l» 



bent at an angle of 45°, so that we may look "around the 
comer," so to speak, behind the tongue. The position 
which the mirror must assume will be understood by 
reference to Fig. 38. A view of what may be seen under 
favorable circumstances, during tranquil inspiration is 
represented in Fig. fi6. The vocal cords, are there shown as 
narrow, white bands, on each side of the central opening, 
and since the image is inverted, the epiglottis appears up- 
permost The rings partly seen through the opening be- 
long to the trachea. This little mirror is the essential part 
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of an instrument, which is called the laryngoscope^ and^ 
simple as it may seem, it is accounted one of the most val- 
uable of the recently inyented appliances of the medical 
art 

10. The Produotion of the Voice. — During ordi*- 
nary tranquil breathing no sound is produced in the lar- 
ynx, true vocal tones being formed only during forcible 
expiration, when, by an effort of the will, the cords are 
brought close together, and are stretched so as to be very 
tense. The space between them is then reduced to a 
narrow slit, at tim^es not more than y^ of an inch in 
width ; and the cohimn of expired air being forced through 
it causes the cords to vibrate rapidly, like the strings of a 
musical instrument. Thus the voice is produced in its 
many varieties of tone and pitch ; its intensity, or loud- 
ness, depending chiefly upon the power exerted in expell- 
ing the air from the lungs. When the note is high, the 
space is diminished both in length and width ; but when it 
is low, the space is wider and longer (Pig. 67, b, c), and 
the number of vibrations is fewer within the same peri^ 
of time. 






Fig. 67. 

Thb Diffebbmt Positions of thb Vocal Cords. 

A, The position darioff inspiration. B, In tbe formation of low notes. 

C, fi the formation of high notes. 

II. The personal quality of the voice, or that wbi<5b en- 
ables us to recognize a person by his speech, is mainly due 
to the peculiar shape of the throat, nose, and mouth, *^xid 

10. The formation of tmc vocal tones ? 

1 1 • To what is the personal quality of the voice mainly dae 1 What aidb aro 
there? 
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the resonance of the air contained within those cavities. 
The walls of the chest and the trachea take part in the 
resonance of the Toice, the air within them vibrating at 
the same time with the parts above them. This may be 
tested by touching the throat or breast-bone, when a 
strong vocal effort is made. The teeth and the lips also 
are important, as is shown by the unnatural tones emitted 
by a person who has lost the former, or by one who is 
affected with the deformity known as "hare-lip.'* The 
tongue is useful, but not indispensable to speech ; the case 
of a woman is reported, from whom nearly the whole 
tongue had been torn out, but who could, nevertheless, 
speak distinctly and even sing. 

12. The varieties of voice are said to be four in num- 
ber ; two, the bass and tenor, belonging to the male sex ; 
and two, the contralto or alto, and soprano, peculiar to the 
female. The baritone voice is the name given to a variety 
intervening between the bass and tenor. In man, the 
voice is strong and grave; in woman, sofb and high. In 
infancy and early youth, the voice is the same in both 
sexes, being of the soprano variety : that of boys is both 
clear and loud, and being susceptible of considerable train- 
ing, is highly prized in the choral services of the church 
and cathedral. At about fourteen years of age the voice id 
said to change ; that is, it becomes hoarse and unsteady by 
reason of the rapid growth of the larynx. In the case of 
tibe girl, the change is not very marked, except that the 
voice becomes stronger and has a wider compass ; but in 
the boy, the larynx nearly doubles its size in a single year, 
the vocal cords grow thicker, longer, and coarser, and the 
voice becomes masculine in character. During the prog- 
ress of this change, the use of the voice in singing is inju* 
dicious. 

13. The ordinary range of each of the four varieties of 

13. VarlctleB of voice? The baritone ? The voice in early youth ? 

1 9 J The rang^ of t he yplce 7 BeeiUt of cftreAxl troUiing of the vocal ore[aQS v 
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the voice is about two octayes ; but this is exceeded in the 
case of seyeral celebrated vocalists. Madame Parepa-Bosa 
has a compass of three fall octaves. When the vocal or- 
gans have been subjected to careful training, and are 
brought under complete control of the will, the tension 
of the cords become exact, and their vibrations become 
exceedingly precise and true. Under these circumstances 
the voice is said to possess ^^ purity^ of tone, and can be 
heard at a great distance, and above a multitude of other 
sounds. The power of a pure voice to make itself heard 
was recently exemplified in a striking manner : at a musi- 
cal festival held in an audience-room of extraordinary size, 
and amid an orchestra of a thousand instruments and a 
chorus of twelve thousand voices, the artist named aboye 
also sang ; yet such was the purity and strength of her 
voice that its notes could be clearly heard rising above the 
vast waves of sound produced by the full accompaniment 
of chorus and orchestra. 

II. In the production of the articulate sounds of speech, 
the larynx is not directly concerned, but those sounds 
really depend upon alterations in the shape of the air- 
passages above that organ. That speech is not necessarily 
due to the action of the larynx is proven by the following* 
simple experiment Let an elastic tube be passed through 
the nostril to the back of the mouth. Then, while the 
breath is held, cause the tongue, teeth, and lips to go 
through the form of pronouncing words, and at the same 
time, let a second person blow through the tube into the 
mouth. Speech, pure and simple, or, in other words, a 
whisper is produced. Still further continue the experi- 
ment while permitting vocal sounds to be made, and there 
will be produced a loud and whispering speech at the same 
moment ; thus showing that voice and speech are the re- 
sult of two distinct acts. Sighing, in like manner, is pro* 

1 4* The producUon of tbe arUcolftte eonnde ? Wbat ezperimeDt i0 mentioned ? 
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duced in the mouth and throat; if, howeyer, a Tocal sound 
be added, the sigh is changed into a groan. 

15. Ventriloquism is a peculiar modification of natu- 
ral speech, which consists in so managing the Toice that 
words and sounds appear to issue, not from the person, 
but from some distant place, as from the chimney, cellar, 
or the interior of a chest The original meaning of the 
word yentriloquism (that is, speaking from the belly), in-^ 
dicates the early belief that this mode of speech was de- 
pendent upon the possession and use of some special organ 
besides the larynx and mouth ; but at the present time, it 
is known that it is produced by these organs alone, and 
that the sources of deception consist on the part of the 
performer, in the dexterous management of the Toice, to- 
gether with a talent for mimicry ; and, on the part of the 
auditory, in the liability of the sense of hearing to error in 
respect to the direction of sounds. The ventriloquist not 
only seems to " throw his voice," as it is said, or simulates 
the sound as it usually appears at a distance with but lit- 
tle motion of the lips and face, but he imitates the voices 
of an infant and of a feeble old man, of a drunken man 
disputing with an exasperated wife, the broken language of 
d foreigner, the ctj of an animal in distress, demonstrating 
that the performer must be proficient in the art of mimicry. 
Ventriloquism was known to the ancient Bomans and 
Greeks; and it is thought that the mysterious responses 
that were said to issue from the sacred trees and shrines 
of the oracles at Dodona and Delphi, were really uttered 
by priests who had the power of producing this form of 
speech. 

1 5. What is ventriloqainn ? Indication of the oiigtnal meaniog of tt>9 word I 
Bow are the Tentriloqaotia sonnda produced ? 
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1. T«iM Im Mmm mmd AwimaU (p. aaS, t a.)— The hummn Toice, taking 
iP fl j ^ uid female tofether, has a range of neariy four octaves. Man's power of 
speech, or the utterance of articulate sounds, is due to his intellectual develop- 
ment more than to any great structural difference between him and the Apes. I 
Song b produced in the glottis, speech by the mouth. The parrot and mocking- ' 
bird use the tongue in imitafing human aoandB.—OrUt^t Zoology, 

^ CertalM PeenlUtHiles of Ute Volee (p. 338, t 3.)—'' Yoke is a sound 
produced in the throat by the passage of the air through the glottis, as it is ex- 
pelled from the lungs. It is grave and strong tei man, soft and higher in women ; 
it varies according to age. It is alike in both sexes in in&ncy, but is modified in 
youth ; then the voice is said to * change.' In the young woman it descends a 
note or two, and becomes stronger. In the young num the change is much more 
strongly marked. At the fourteenth or fifteenth year the voice loses its regularity, 
becomes liarsh and unequal, the high notes cannot be sounded, while the grave 
ones make their appearance. A year is generally sufficient for this change to be 
complete, and the voice of the child gives place to that of the man. Exercise of 
the voke in singing should be very moderate, if not entirely suspended, while this 
change is going on. Voice is divided into singing and speaking voice. One dif- 
fer* from the other almost as much as noises do from musical sounds. It is the 
short duration of speaking sounds which distinguishes them from those of singing. 
This is proved by the f^xX that if we prolong the intonation of a syllable, or utter 
it like a note, the musical sound becomes evident. And if we pronounce all the 
syllables ot a phrase in die same tone, the speaking voice closely resembles psalm- 
ringing. Every one must have noticed tliis in hearing school-boys recite or read 
in a monotone, and the analogy is complete when the last two or three syllables 
are pronounced in a different tone. €polcen voice is moreover always a chant 
more or less marlced. according to the iiulividual and the sentiment expressed. 
The accentuation peculiar to certsiin languages also gives the speech the character 
of a chant : to a French ear an Italian preacher seems always to sing. A chant 
also is caused by those inflexicms of the voice, which express our emotions and 
our passions. They extend from the feeble murmur, which the ear scarcely per- 
ceives, to the piercing cry of pain. Affectionate, sympathetic, imperious, or 
hostile, they sometimes charm, sometimes irritate, and always move us. It is 
related of Gr6try, that he amused himsdf by noting as exactly as possible the 
* B<mjour, monsieur ! ' of the persons who virited him ; and these words expressed 
by their intonation, in £ACt, the most opposite sentiments, although literally the 
same. Baron, the comedian, moved his audience to tears by his recitation of the 
stanzas of the song, * Si U rot m'avatt donwh Paris sa granetville *— If the king 
had given me Paris his great city."— Zr# Piltur on Wonders of the Human Body* 

8* The Benefits of Vocal Exereise (p. 334, 1* 13)— ** Reading aloud and 
recitation are more usefril and invigorating musical exercises than is generally 
imagined, at least when managed with due r^ard to die natural powers of the 
individual, so as to avoid effort and fiitigue. Both require the varied activity of 
most of the muscles of the trunk to a degree of which few are conscious, till their 
attention is turned to it In forming and undulating die voice, not only the chest 
but also the diaphragm and abdominal muscles are in constant action, and com- 
municate to the stomach and bowels a healthy and agfreeable stimulus ; and conse- 
quenUy, where the voice is raised and elocution rapid, as in many kinds of public 
speaking, the muscular effort comes to be even more fiit^ing than the mental. 
W'hen care is taken, however, not to carry reading aloud so feu- at one time as to 
excite the least sensation of soreness or &tigue in the chest, and it is duly repeated, 

tt l8 CJt^rwBCiy «s«tUl io tiicycloping and givingr tone to the organs of respiratiojii 
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and to the general system. To the invigorating effects of this kind of ejcerdse, 
the celebrated Cuvier was in the habit of ascribing his own exemption firom con- 
sumption^ to which, at the time of his appointment to a professorship, it was be- 
lieved he would otherwise have fallen a sacrifice. The exercise of lecturing 
gradually strengthened his lungs and improved his health so much that he was 
never afterwards threatened with any serious pulmonary disease. But of course 
this happy result followed because the exertion of lecturing was not too great for 
the then ^^TlsHngr condition of liis lungs.*' — Combos Pkytiology, 

4. Improvement of Conversation bjr Vocal Training (p. a35, ^ 14.)— 
** For years I had fidlen into a low, drawling, lazy tone of voice in my ordinary 
conversation; my utterance came forth in a cloud, and had its dwelling there. 
From divers experiments and observations I had long ago as&ured myself that this 
was a capital defect ; but this assurance had brought with it no reform* Now, at 
last, I attempted it in good earnest I studied to bring myself out of my listlessness, 
to acquire a rapid, distinct and articulate enunciation. No man can miss this acqui- 
sition unless firom some organic infirmity, provided only that he pursue it steadily 
and earnestly. I employed a variety of exercises for the voice, as recitation, the 
frequent repetition of the same passage, slowly at first, and then more quickly up 
to my highest pitoh of rapidity, the pronunciation of foreign languages, Greek for 
the sake of fullness, and French for distinctness and despatoh. As a result, 1 be- 
came comparatively a clear and satis&ctory speaker ; and as my talk was m(n« 
distinct my thoughts were all the more pointed and precise. I acquired an even- 
ness of tone, a confidence, a complacency ; my conversation, as the French say 
of their language, went of itself; I had leisure to look chiefly to my direction, to 
march on to my Q^exX^''^Self 'Formation^ by Capel Lofft. 

5. Ventriloquism and Sonnd-palntlng (p. 235, i* 15.)— *^ Ventrilo- 
quism bears the same relation to other phenomena of sound that perspective does 
to optical phenomena. The art of perspective consi^s in portrajrinfr upon a flat 
surfiu:e the appearance of objects at a distance from it, so that the same effect shall 
be produced upon the eye by the picture as would be produced by the objects 
diemselves. In order to do this, the form, tints, and diades are reproduced, not as 
they really are, but as they are modified by position and distance. Or it may be 
said to consist in making and arranging a group of objects so that when viewed at 
a given distance they shall produce the same optical effect produced by another 
set of objects arranged in different positions and at different distances. 

** Ventriloquism consists in making and arranging sounds so that when heard 
at a given distance, they shall produce the same effect upon the ear that anothei 
set of sounds produce arranged in different positions and at different distances. 

'* Sounds from a distance are of course weakened, and they also have another 
quality which may be compared to the indistinctness or outline in objects seen at a 
distance. In proportion as the fine ear of the ventriloquist can appreciate these 
modifications will be his success in imitating distant sounds. For as to see cor- 
rectly is the first essential to success in drawing, so is hearing correctly the first 
essential in ventriloquism. 

'* There are many sounds which caimot be imitated by voice merely, such as 
the smging of birds, the strident noise of a saw, the whistling of a plane, ete. 
Such and similar unmusical sounds are imitated by means of the teeth, the lips, or 
the soft parts of the mouth. Thus the noise of a saw is like diat produced by 
hawking, only much prolonged, and modified by the cheeks ; singing of birds may 
be imitated by whistling through the teeth. The foaming of soda-water by breath- 
ing with open lips into a tumbler, ete. To persons having a fine ear this amusing 
art is not difficult, but wc Object to the name applied to it It ou^ht to be called 
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chapter xii. 

The Use of the Microscope ik the Study of 

Physiology. 

1. The Law of the Tistaes. — ^Tbe will of an infinite 
Creator is obeyed by atoms as well as by worlds. He has 
seen fit to commit idl the functions of life to structures or 
tissues so small as to be invisible to the naked eye. A 
muscle, for example, as we have already learned, is com- 
posed of innumerable filaments, visible only by the aid of 
the microscope; and the power of the muscular mass ia 
but the sum of the contractile power of the filaments 
which enter into its composition. Again, each cell of the 
liver, invisible to unassisted sight, is a secreting organ, and 
the liver performs as much duty as the sum of these mi- 
nute organs renders possible and no more. 

2. The Necessity of the BUorosoope. — K, there^ 
fore, we would know the real structure of the human 
body, we must make use of the microscope. We are not at 
liberty either to use it or not ; we must have recourse to it 
in order to obtain a real knowledge of the human body. 
Our eyes are constructed for the common offices of life, to 
provide for our wants and guard us from the ordinary 
sources of danger ; but by arming them with lenses, the 
real structure of plants and animals is revealed to our 
intelligence ; and enemies, otherwise invisible, that lie in 
wait in the air we breathe, and in our daily food and drink, 
to destroy life, are guarded against. 

S. Convex lenses, or magnifying glasses, are disks 
of glass or other transparent substance, which have the 



1 • The will of the Creator, by what obeyed f The power of a muscle f 
Amonnt of dnty performed by the liver ? 

2« Necet(sity for nsiiiff the microscope f The advantages gained by its nse ? 

8. What are convex lenses ? Kind of lenses used in microscopes? Ezperl 
ment t Pictore thrown upon the eye f Derivation of the word microscope ? 
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property of picturing upon the retina of the eye an 
image of an object larger than the image produced there 
without their aid. The glasses used in microscopes are 
either double convex lenses (a) or plano-convex lenses (b). 

a b 





If a double convex lens or a plano-convex one be placed 
over a hole in the shutter of a darkened room, or over 
the key-hole of a door, and a piece of paper be held at a 
proper distance, a picture of all objects in front of the 
lens will be thrown on the paper, as in the camera-obscura 
or the magic-lantern. Kow, in the same manner, a lens 
throws a picture of objects to which it is directed on the 
retina of the eye, and when that picture is larger than the 
image made in the eye by the object, without the aid of 
the lens, it is magnified, or the lens has served as a micro- 
scope, so called, from its use in seeing small objects, from 
mikrosy small, and skopeo, to see. 

4. Different Kinds of Bliorosoopes. — Microscopes 
are either simple or compound. The glasses of magnifying 
spectacles, like those commonly used by aged persons, are 
simple microscopes. Magnifying glasses, mounted in 
frames 6uch as are for sale by opticians and others, for 
the detection of counterfeit money, are simple microscopes, 
and are useful in studying the coarser structure of plants 
and animals. 

5. The most powerful simple microscopes are made by 
melting in a flame a thread of spun glass, so as to form a 



4* Kinds of Inicro^cope ? Wbat are pimple mioroscopes f 
5* Constrnction of the mo«t powerfnl eimple microscopes f In practice * A 
doublet ! Triplet T Wby are compoand microscopes superior to simple ones t 
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minute globule or bead, which, when set in a piece of 
metal and used to examine objects on a plate of glass held 
up to the light, giyes a high magnifying power. In prac- 
tice, however, it is found better to use several magnifying 
glasses of moderate power, than a simple lens alone of 
high power. A combination of two lenses is called a doub- 
W— of three, a triplet. All simple microscopes throw an 
enlarged image of the object upon the retina. Compound 
microscopes are so constructed that the enlarged image o£ 
an object is again magnified by a second lens, and hence 
their magnifying power is vastly superior to that of simple 
microscopes. 

C The accompanying diagrams will explain the action 
of the compound microscope compared with that of the 




Fl». 68.— SiMFLI M1CRO8OOPB. 

simple microscope. In Fig. 58, which represents the work 
ing of the simple microscope, the rays from the object {a J), 
passing through the lens (l), form an image (a' b') in the 
retina of the eye (e), and as all images are inverted in the 
eye, the object is seen as all other objects are, and appears 
erect In Fig. 59 is seen the action of the compound 
>micro8cope. An inverted image (a' b') of the object {a b) 
is magnified by the second lens (l'), and an erect image is 
thrown upon the retina, which, as all other objects seen 
erect with the naked eye are inverted, gives to the image 
a ccmtrary direction, or inverts it to the mind. 

' . 'Mil 

9* BxpUOn, b^ me^s of th© diagram, tfee ftQtioTi of tfte compound uiicro8cop«. 
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7. A Compound BUoroscope consists of two por- 
tions : the optical portion, or the lenses, and the mechanical 
portion, or the instrument which bears 
the lenses. The glasses of a compound 
microscope are two : the object-glass (d). 
Fig. 60, and the lower lens of Fig. 59, 
and the ocular or eye-piece (a). Fig. 60, 
and the*upper piece of Fig. 59. Both 
the object-glass and the eye-piece may, 
and usually do, consist of more than 
one lens, for, as previously mentioned, 
better results are obtained by a com- 
bination of lenses of moderate power 
than by single lenses of high power 
and great curvature. 

8. How to choose and use a 
Microsoope. — ^No attractiveness in 
the mechanical part of a microscope 
can compensate for inferior lenses; 
and the very first consideration in the 
choice of an instrument should be the 
excellence of the optical part of the 
instrument. In the use of the instru- 
ment, care should be exercised to keep 
the lenses clean, free from dust, not to 
press the object-glass upon the object 
under observation, and not to wet it 
in the water in which most objects are 
examined. A good microscope re- 
quires its own table; and when not 
in use, should be covered by a bell 
glass or a clean linen cloth. 

9. The mechanical portion of the instrument varies 



Fig. 59. 
Compound Microstopk. 



7« Portions, in a compound microscope ? The riasnes ? 
8* How to choose a microscope ? How to nse it ? 

!>. The characteristics of the best instrument ? What special reqaisites should 
be insisted noon } Why, ai to • horizontal stage T 
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grefttlj in different instruments. That one is the best 
which ig amplest, the most solid and easily msnsged. 
The stage (■), npon which tiie object is placed, should 



A, BiMlece. 

B, Bodj, 

C, Collar. 

D, ObJecl-ElaH. 



not be movable : it shonld be solid and firm. The 
screw hj which the focal disttwce is adjusted, and which 
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u in coDBtatit nse, ahonld be bo placed that it can be 
vorked b; the hand leating on the table: otherwise &- 



Vm.«L 
ti^e is soon induced. The direction of the tnbe canj 
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ing the glasses should be perpendicular^ and the staga 
therefore horizontal Most objects in human anatomy are 
examined in water or in other liquids, or they are them- 
selyes liquids; hence an oblique stage is often incon- 
yenient 

It. Additional Apparatus. — ^As almost all objects 
in human anatomy are examined by transmitted light 
thrown up from the mirror (g, Fig. 60) beneath the stage 
through the object to the eye, they must be placed upon 
strips of clear glass about three inches long and one inch 
wide, commonly called "slides.'* These should be pro- 
cured with the microscope. Again, most objects seen with 
high powers require to be coyered with a thin plate of 
glass, yery properly called a " coyer,*' that the moisture of 
the specimen may not tarnish the object-glass. Square or 
circular coyers of yery thin glass are therefore provided; 
and a good supply of these should be always on hand. 
These glasses should be kept in a covered dish filled with 
a mixture of alcohol and water. Simple water will not re- 
move the fatty matter which exists in all animal tissues, 
and, therefore, the glasses cannot be thoroughly cleaned 
with it alone. 

11. When glasses are required for use, they should be 
removed from the liquid and wiped clean and dry with a 
soft linen handkerchief. Delicate knives, scissors, needles 
mounted in handles, forceps, pipettes or little tubes for 
taking up water, should be obtained; these are essential to 
all microscopical study. The table should be supplied with 
glass-stoppered bottles containing the various liquids or- 
dinarily used in the study of physiology. Thus, tincture 
of iodine is indispensable in studying vegetable structure, 
acetic acid in the study of animal tissues; and other articles 
will have to be added from time to time, as your progress 
in study demands them. 

10. Slides ? CoTere, ciqnare and circnlar ? How kept? 

11* Cleaning tbe glassoB ? Kniveg, scissors, etc. ? yarioas liquids Y 
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12. Preliminary Studies. — ^In order to prepare the 
way for the study of any department of science with the 
aid of the microscope — for the microscope is but an eye^and 
can be turned in almost any direction for purposes of in- 
yestigation — ^it is nex^essary to become acquainted with the 
many objects which are liable to complicate the examina- 
tion of particular structures. Both air and water are full 
of floating bodies, and the most common of these should 
first occupy the attention. In the city, particles of starch 
are always floating in the air. Take a very minute portion 
of wheat flour, place it in the middle of a clean glass " slide,** 
drop upon it a drop of pure water, cover it with a plate 
of thin glass, and examine it with a power of from one 
hundred to six hundred diameters. It will be found to be 
composed of minute grains or granules, the largest of which 
are made up of coats or layers, like an onion, arranged 
around a central spot called the hilum. 

13. Make another preparation in the same manner, and, 
after adding the water and before covering with the thin 
glass cover, add a small drop of a solution of iodine. 
Now, upon examining the specimen, every grain will be 
seen to be of a beautiful deep blue color. After thus 
studying wheat starch, the starch of Indian corn, of arrow- 
root, and of various grains should be examined in like man- 
ner, and their resemblances and differences noted. The 
granules of potato-starch are as distinctly marked as any. 
(See Fig. 15, page 61.) 

14. Fibres of cotton, lint, and wool are liable to be 
•found in every specimen prepared for microscopical exami- 
nation. In order to study these, any cotton, woollen, or 
linen fabric, or garment, may be scraped, and the scrap- 
ings placed on a piece of glass moistened with water, cov- 
ered with the thin glass plate or cover as before, and exam- 

1 2* Bodies, in air and water ? The examination of starch ? 
18* The examination with solation of iodine ? Advice respectfng other arti- 
dee ? 
1 4* DirecUons for uxaminioK cotton and other fibres t Vegetable hairs ? 
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ined with the same magnifying power, namely, from one 
hundred to six hundred diameters. Vegetable hairs or 
down are constantly floating in air and water. These are 
of very various forms, are simple or grouped, and form 
very interesting objects of study. They are readily pro- 
cured from the epidermis or outer membrane of the leaves 
or stems of plants, by section with a delicate knife. 

Iff. The tissues of plants, epidermis, ducts, and woody 
fibres are constantly found in microscopic preparations. 
They may be studied in delicate sections made with 
a sharp knife, or by tearing vegetable tissues apart with 
needles. The down of moths, the hairs of different 
animals, the fibres of paper, the most common animal- 
cules in water, the dust of shelves, and generally the 
structures found in all vegetable and animal substances 
by which we are surrounded, should be studied as a pre- 
liminary to any special line of microscopical investiga- 
tion. 

IC The Stady of Human Tinraes.— When this has 
been done and familiarity with the use of the instrument 
has been obtained, proceed to the study of the human 
body, for human physiology is our subject If the end of 
the finger be pricked with a pin, a drop of blood may be 
procured for examination. Place this on one of the glass 
slides, cover it with a thin piece of glass, press down the 
cover so as to make a thin layer, and then examine with 
the magnifying power just mentioned. Do not add water, 
for that will cause the blood corpuscles to disappear. If 
the drop of blood is placed under the microscope at once 
lafter being drawn from the finger, most interesting phe- 
'nomena will be observed. The red corpuscles will be seen 
to arrange themselves in rows, like piles of coin, while the 
blood is coagulating. The spherical, white corpuscles will 



15. Directions for examining various tissnesf Down of mothi, a&d other 
•fmctares f 

16. Directknis for examining a drop of blood f 
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be left out of the rows of red disks^ and, if the highest 
power be used, will be seen to change their shape oon* 
stantly. 

17. K yon scrape with a dnll knife the inside of the 
cheek, the flattened scales of ^' pavement epithelinm/' or 
of the insensible covering which, analogous to the scarf- 
skin on the outer surface of the body, lines the cavities of 
its interior, may be readily studied. They have the appear- 
ance of transparent tiles, each enclosing a round or oval 
body, called its nucleus. Dandruff and the scrapings 
from the skin of the body are composed of scales like 
those of the mouth, but they differ somewhat in being 
hardened by homy matter, and in having a very fSaint 
central body or nucleus. 

18. Tlie Tissues of the Inferior Animals. — The 
warm-blooded animals do not differ in the tissues, or mi- 
croscopic structures, that compose them, but only in the 
amount and arrangement of these tissues. Milne Edwards 
says these tissues ^^ do not differ much in different animals, 
but their mode of association varies ; and it is chiefly by 
reason of the differences in the combination of these asso- 
ciations in various degrees, that each species possesses the 
anatomical properties and characters which are peculiar 
to it** 

19. Hence the butcher's stall will furnish all the mate- 
rials for the study of the microscopic tissues. The struc- 
ture of the heart, lungs, liver, brain, and muscle may all 
be studied, and well studied, by using minute pieces of 
the flesh of the lower animals, especially of the quadru- 
peds. Such portions of these animals as are not exposed 
for sale can be readily obtained by order from the slaugh- 
ter-house. To examine with the powers of which we 
have been speaking, it is only necessary to cut off exceed- 

' in n 

1 7* Bxamination of the scales of the mouth f Dandrnff f 
18* In what, as respects the tissaes, do the warm blooded animals ^'4ter? 
Statement of Milne Bdwards r 
^9* How to procitre materials for the study of the tissues of man f 
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ingly amiill pieoes, tear them apart with needles, or make 
very delicate sections with a sharp knife. 

20. Inoentives to Study. — ^A complete knowledge of 
all minute structures is not to be expected at once^ for you 
are here introduced into a new realm of Nature, a world 
of little things as vast, as wonderful, and as carefully con- 
structed as the starry firmament, — that other re^m oL 
grand objects which the astronomer nightly scans witk the 
telescope. It will not appear singular, therefore, if, at first, 
you feel strange and awkward in this new creation. With a 
little perseverance, however, and with the attention directed 
toward simple objects at the outset, it will not be long be- 
fore an increasing experience will engender confidence. 

21. If to all this there be added an enthusiastic study of 
the standard authorities on the subject, the rate of progress 
will be by so much the more rapid. As compared with 
similar studies, few possess more interest than microscopy, 
and to the one who pursues it with fondness, it constantly 
affords sources of pleasure and agreeable surprises ; and in 
the end, often leads to new and valuable additions to the 
sum of human knowledge. The depths which the micro- 
scope is employed to fathom are no more completely known. 

than are the heights above us explored and comprehended 
by the astronomer. 



QUESTIONS FOR TOPICAL REVIEW. 
State wfuu' you can on the following sti^i^ts : 



1. Voice aiid speech S37, 238 

8. The on^n of the voice 2S8« 229 

8. The vocal cords 230, 281 

4. The prodnction of the voice.282, 288 
6. The varieties of voice 888^ 234 

6. Ventriloquism 885 

7. The law of the tissoes 286 



8. Necessity of th*» microscope ... 288 
0. Convex reuses 236, 237 

10. Kinds of microscope 237, 23S 

11. Choosing a microscope 239, 242 

12. Preliminary studies 843, 944 

18. The study of human tissues 844 

14. The studi of the inferior anixnals 845 
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POISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES. 

AccroEKTS from poisoning are of such frequent occurrence, that 
every one should be able to administer the more common antidotes, 
until the services of a physician can be obtained. As many poisons 
bear a close resemblance to articles in common use, no dangerous 
substance should be brought into the household without having the 
word poison plainly written or printed on the label ; and any pack- 
age, box, or vial, without a label, should be at once destroyed, if 
the contents are not positively known. 

When a healthy person is taken severely and suddenly ill soon 
after some substance has been swallowed, we may suspect that he has 
been poisoned. In all cases where poison has been taken into the 
stomach, it should be quickly and thoroughly evacuated by some 
active emetic, which can be speedily obtained. This may be ac- 
complished by drinking a tumblerful of warm water, containing 
either a tablespoonful of powdered mustard or of common salt, or 
two teaspoonfuls of powdered alum in two tablespoonfuls of syrup. 
When vomiting has already taken place, it should be maintained 
by copious draughts of warm water or mucilaginous drinks, such as 
gum-water or flaxseed tea, and tickling the throat with the finger 
until there is reason to believe that all the poisonous substance has 
been expelled from the stomach. 

The following list embraces only the more common poisons, to- 
gether with such antidotes as are usually at hand, to be used until 
the physician arrives. 

POISONS. 

Acids. — Hydrochloric add; muriatic acid (spirits of salt); nitric 
acid (aqua fortis); sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol). 

Antidotb. — An antidote should be given at once to neutralize 
the acid. Strong soapsuds is an efficient remedy, and can always 
be obtained. It should be followed by copious draughts of warm 
water or flaxseed tea. Chalk, magnesia, soda or saleratus (with 
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water) or lime-water, are the best remedies. Wlien sulphuric acid 
has been taken, water should be given sparingly, because, when 
water unites with this acid, intense heat is produced 

Oxalic add. 

Antidote. — Oxalic acid resembles Epsom salts in appearance, 
and may easily be mistaken for it. The antidotes are magnesia, or 
chalk mixed with water. 

Prussio Acid; oil of bitter almonds; laurel water; cyanide of 
potamum (used in electrotyping). 

Antidote. — Cold douche to the spine. Chlorine water, or water 
of ammonia largely diluted, should be given, and the vapor arising 
from them may be inhaled. 

Alkalies and their Salts. — Ammonia (hartshorn), liquor or water 
of ammonia. Potassa: — cattstic potash, strong ley, carbonate of 
potassa (pearlash), nitrate of potassa (saltpetre). 

AlNTIDOTB.— Give the vegetable acids diluted, as weak vinegar, 
acetic, citric, or tartaric acids dissolved in water. Castor oil, lin- 
seed oil, and sweet oil may also be used; they form soaps when 
mixed with the free alkalies, which they thus render harmless. The 
poisonous effects of saltpetre must be counteracted by taking mu- 
cilaginous drinks freely, so as to produce vomiting. 

AloohoL — Brandy, wine ; all spirituous liquors, 

Antidotb. — Give as an emetic ground mustard or tartar emetic. 
If the patient cannot swallow, introduce a stomach pump; pour 
cold water on the head. 

Qaaes. — Chlorine, carbonic add gas, carbonic oxide, fumes of burn- 
ing charcoal, sulphuretted hydrogen, UluminaUng or coal-gas, 

Antidotb. — ^For poisoning by chlorine, inhale, cautiously, am- 
monia (hartshorn). For the other gases,, cold water should be 
poured upon the head, and stimulants cautiously administered; 
artificial respiration. (See Marshall HaWs Beady Method, page 250.) 

Metals. — Aritimony, tartar emetic, toine of antimony, etc. 

Antidote. — If vomiting has not occurred, it should be produced 
by tickling the throat with the finger or a feather, and the abund- 
ant use of warm water. Astringent infusions, such as common tea, 
oak bark, and solution of tani^n, act as antidotes. 

Arsenic. — WTUte arsenic. Fowler* s solution, fly-powder, cobaU, Paris 
green, etc. 

Antidote. — ^Produce vomiting at once with a tablespoonful or 
two of powdered mustard in a glass of warm water, or with ipecac. 
The antidote is hydrated peroxide of iron. If Fowler's solution has 
been taken, lime-water must be given. 
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Ck>pper. — Acetate of copper (verdigris), mlpJuUe of copper (blue 
vitriol), food cooked in dirty copper vemU, or pickles made green 
by copper. 

Antidote. — Milk or white of eggs, with mucilaginous drinks 
(flaxseed tea, etc.), should be freely given. 

Xron. — Sulphate of iron (copperas), etc. 

Antidotb. — Carbonate of soda in some mucilaginous drink, or 
in water, is an excellent antidote. 

Ijead. — Acetate of lead (sugar of lead), ca^'honate of lead (white 
lead), water kept in leaden pipes or wsseli, food cooked in wssels 
glazed with lead, 

Antidotb. — Induce vomiting with ground mustard or common 
salt in warm water. The antidote for soluble preparations of lead 
is Epsom salts; for the insoluble forms, sulphuric acid largely 
diluted. 

Mercury. — BicTUoride of mercury (corrosive sublimate), ammo- 
niated mercury (white precipitate), red oxide of mercury (red precipi- 
tate), red svXphuret of mercury (vermilion). 

Antidote. — The white of eggs, or wheat flour beaten up with 
water and milk, are the best antidotes. 

Silver. — Nitrate of silver (lunar caustic). 

Antidote. — Give a teaspoon ful of common salt in a tumbler of 
water. It decomposes the salts of silver and destroys their activity. 

Zinc — Sulphate of zinc, etc. (white vitriol). 

Antidote. — The vomiting may be relieved by copious draughts 
of warm water. The antidote is carbonate of soda administered in 
water. 

Narcotio Poisons. — Opium (laudanum, paregoric, salts of mor- 
phia, Godfrey's cordial, Dalby's carminative, soothing syrup, cholera 
mixtures), aconite, belladonna, Jiemlock, stramonium, digitalis, tobacco, 
hyosciamus, nux vomica, strychnine. 

Antidote. — ^Evacuate the stomach by" the most active emetics, as 
mustard, alum, or sulphate of zinc. The patient should be kept in 
motion, and cold water dashed on the head and shoulders. Strong 
coffee must be given. The physician will use the stomach pump and 
electricity. In poisoning by nux vomica or strychnine, etc., chloro- 
form or eiher should be inhaled to quiet the spasms. ^ 

Irritant Vegetable Poisons* — Oroton oU, oil of savine, poke, oil of 
tansy, etc. 

Antidote. — If vomiting has taken place, it may be rendered 
easier by copious draughts of warm water. But if symptoms of 
insensibility have come on without vomiting, it ought to be imme- 

11* 
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diately excited by ground mustard mixed with warm water, or some 
otlier active emetic and after its operation an active purgative should 
be given. After evacuating as much of the poison as possible, 
strong coffee or vinegar and water may be given with advantage. 

Polaoiioiis Fish. — Cang&r eel, museeli, crabs, etc. 

Antidote. — Evacuate, as soon as possible, the contents of the 
stomach and bowels by emetics (ground mustard mixed with warm 
water or powdered alum), and castor oil, drinking freely at the 
same time of vinegar and water. Ether, with a few drops of 
laudanum mixed with sugar and water, may afterward be taken 
freely. 

Poiflonous 8«rp«iits. — Antidote. — A ligature or handkerchief 
should be applied moderately tight above the bite, and a cupping- 
glass over the wound. The patient should drink freely of alcoholic 
stimulants containing a small quantity of ammonia. The physician 
may inject ammonia into the veins. 

Poisonous Insects. — SHngs of scorpion, hornet, vxup, bee, etc. 

Antidote. — ^A piece of rag moistened with a solution of carbolic 
acid may be kept on the affected part until the pain is relieved; and 
a few drops of carbolic acid may be given frequently in a little 
water. The sting may be removed by making strong pressure 
around it with the barrel of a small watch-key. 



DROWNING. 

Marshall Hall's "Ready Method" of treatment in asphyxia 
from drowning, chloroform, coal-gas, etc. 

Ist Treat the patient ifutanUy on the spot, in the open air, freely 
exposing the face, neck, and chest to the breeze, except in severe 
weather. 

2d. In order to dear the throat, place the patient gently on the 
face, with one wrist under the forehead, that all fluid, and the 
tongue itself, may fall forward, and leave the entrance into the 
windpipe free. 

3d. To excite respiration, turn the patient slightly on his side, 
and apply some irritating or stimulating agent to the nostrils, as 
veratrine, dUute ammonia, etc. 

4th. Make the face warm by brisk friction; then dash cold water 
upon it. 

5th. If not successful, lose no time; but, to imitate respiration,' 
place the patient on his face, and turn the body gently, but com- 
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pletely on the tide, and a UUU beyond; then again on the face, and 
so on, alternately. Repeat these movements deliberately and per- 
severingly, fifteen times only in a minute. (When the patient lies 
on the thorax, this cavity is compressed by the weight of the body, 
and «2^iration takes place. When he is turned on the side, this 
pressure is removed, and tAspiration occurs. 

6th. When the prone position is resumed, make a uniform and 
efficient pressure a^ng the spine, removing the pressure immediately, 
before rotation on the side. (The pressure augments the «rpiration: 
the rotation commences }*;»spiration.) Continue these measures. 

7th. Rub the limbs uptoard, with firm pressure and with energy. 
(The object being to aid the return of venous blood to the heart.) 

8th. Substitute for the patient's wet clothing, if possible, such 
other covering as can be instantly procured, each bystander supply- 
ing a coat or cloak, etc. Meantime, and from time to time, to excite 
inspiration, let the surface of the body be slapped briskly with the 
hand. 

9th. Rub the body briskly till it is dry and warm, then dash cold 
water upon it, and repeat the rubbing. 

Avoid the immediate removal of the patient, as it involves a 
dangerous loss of time — also, the use of bellows, or any /(wa'Ti^ instru- 
ment; also, the warm bath, and aU rough treatment. 
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Ab-do^mek (Latin abdo, to conceal). The largest cavity of the body, 
containing the liver, stomach, intestines, etc. ; the belly. 

Ab-sor'bbntb (L. od and aarbeo, to suck up). The vessels which 
take part in the process of absorption. 

Ab-sorp'tion. The process of sucking up fluids by means of an 
animal membrane. 

Accom-mo-da'tion of the Eye. The alteration in the shape of the 
crystalline lens, which accommodates or adjusts the eye for near 
and remote vision. 

Ac'n>, Lactic (L. lae, milk). The acid ingredient of sour milk; the 
gastric juice also contains it 

Al-bu'mbn, or Albumin (L. ctUmi, white). An animal substance 
resembling white 9f egg, 

Al-bu'mi-nosb (from albumen). A soluble animal substance pro- 
duced in the stomach by the digestion of the albuminoid sub- 
stances. 

ALBu'icm-on) substances. A class of proximate principles resem- 
bling albumen; they may be derived from either the animal or 
vegetable kingdoms. 

AL'i-MBifT (L. cUo, to nourish). That which affords nourishment; 
food. 

Al-i-mekt'a-by Ca-kal (from cUimerU). A long tube in which the 
food is digested, or prepared for reception into the system. 

AN-iBS-THET'ics (Greek, av, an, without, ald^t^dia, aisihesia, feel- 
ing). Those medicinal agents which prevent the feeling of pain, 
such as chloroform, laughing-gas, etc. 

An-i-mal'culb (L. animal' cvXum, a small animal). Applied to an- 
imals which can only be seen with the aid of the microscope. Ani- 
malculum (plural, animalcula) is used with the same meaning. 

A-or'ta (Gr. dopriofiaiy aoi'teomai, to be lifted up). The largest 
artery of the body, and main trunk of all the arteries. It arises 
from the left ventricle of the heart. The name was first applied 
to the two large branches of the trachea, which appear to be 
lifted up by the heart. 
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A'QUE-ou8 HuMOB(L. oqua, water). A few drops of watery color- 
less fluid occupying tlie space between the cornea and crystalline 
lens. 

A-RACH'Kon> Mem'brakb (Gr. dpdxrVf oraehns, a cobweb, and 
eiSoiy eidos, like). An extremely tbin covering of the brain and 
spinal cord. It lies between the dura nuUer and the pia mater, 

Ar'bor Yi'tm (L.). Literally, "the tree of life;" a name given to 
the peculiar appearance presented by a section of the cerebellum. 

Ar'tbk-t (Gr. dijp, aer, air, and r^petr, terein, to contain). A 
vessel by which blood is conveyed away from the heart. It was 
supposed by the ancients to contain air; hence the name. 

Ar-tic-u-la'tion (L. articulo, to form a joint). The more or less 
movable union of bones, etc. ; a joint 

A-rtt'b-noid Car'ti-la-obs (Gr. dpvratra, arutaina, a pitcher). 
Two small cartilages of the larynx, resembling the mouth of a 
pitcher. 

As-sim-i-la'tion (L. ad, to, and nmUU, lil^e). The conversion of 
food into living tissue. 

Au-di'tion (L. audio, to hear). The act of hearing sounds. 

Au'di-to-ry Nbrvb. One of the cranial nerves; it is the special 
nerve of bearing. 

Au'ri-cle (L. auris, the ear). A cavity of the heart. 

Bar'i TONS (Gr. /Sapviy barus, heavy, and rovoi, tonos, tone). A 
variety of male voice between the bass and tenor. 

Bel-la-don 'na (It. beautiful lady). A vegetable narcotic poison. 
It has the property of enlarging the pupil, and thus increasing 
the brilliancy of the eye; so called from its use by Italian ladies. 

Bi-cub'pid (L. bi, two, and cuspis, prominence). The name of the 
fourth and fifth teeth on each side of the jaw; possessing two 
prominences. 

Bile. The gall, or peculiar secretion of the Jiver; a viscid, yellow- 
ish fluid, and very bitter to the taste. 

Bronch'i (Gr. fipoyxo^y bronkos, the windpipe). The two first 
divisions or branches of the trachea; one enters each lung. 

Bronch'i-al Tubes. The smaller branches of the trachea within the 
substance of the lungs, terminating in the air-cells. 

Bronch-i'tis (from bronchia, and itis, a suffix signifying inflamma- 
tion). An inflammation of the larger bronchial tubes; a '* cold '* 
affecting the lungs. 

Cal-ca're-ous (L. calx, lime). Containing lime. 

Ca-nal' (L.). In the body, any tube or passage. 

Ca-nxne' (L. canis, a dog). Name given to the third tooth on each 
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side of the jaw ; in the upper jaw it is also known as the eye- 
tooth, pointed like the tusks of a dog. 
Caf'il-la-rt (L. eapirius, a hair, capilla'ris, hair-like). The name 

of the extremely minute bloo^-vessels which connect the arteries 

with the veins. 
Car'bon Diox-idb (COs). Chemical name for carbonic acid gas. 
Car-bon'ic A'cm. The gas which is present in the air expired 

from the lungs; a waste product of the animal kingdom, and a 

food of the vegetable kingdom. 
Cab'di-ac (Gr. xapSia, eardia, the heart). The cardiac orifice of 

the stomach is the upper one, and is near the heart; hence its 

name. 
Car-niv'o-roub (L. ea'ro, flesh, and vo'ro, to devour). Subsisting 

upon flesh. 
Ca-eot'id Ab-tb-by. The large artery of the* neck, supplying the 

head and brain. 
Car'ti-laoe. a solid but flexible material, forming a part of the 

joints, air-passages, nostrils, e . ; gristle. 
Ca'se-ine (L. ea'seus, cheese). 1 e albuminoid substance of milk, 

it forms the basis of cheese. 
Cer-b-bel'lum (diminutive for cerebrum, the brain). The little 

brain, situated beneath the posterior third of the cerebrum. 
Cer'e-brum (L.). The brain proper, occupying the entire upper 

portion of the skull. It is nearly divided into two equal parts, 

called '* hemispheres," by a cleft extending from before backward. 
Cho'boid (Gr. xoptov, ekarion, a membrane or covering). The 

middle tunic or coat of the eyeball. 
Chyle (Gr. x^^o?, ehulos, juice). The milk-like fluid fom^ed by 

the digestion of fatty articles of food in the intestines. 
Chyme (Gr. ;fv//6^, chumos, juice). The pulpy liquid formed by 

digestion within the stomach. 
Cil'i-a (pi. of cil'i'Um, an eyelash). Minute, vibratile, hair-like pro- 
cesses found upon the cells of the air-passages, and other parts 

that arc habitually moist. 
Cir-cu-la'tion (L. cii^ cuius, a ring). The circuit, or course of the 

blood through the blood-vessels of the body, from the heart to 

the arteries, through the capillaries into the veins, and from the 

veins back to the heart. 
Co-aq-u-la'tion (L. coag'ulo, to curdle). Applied to the process by 

which the blood clots or solidifies. 
Coch'le-a (L. coch'lea, a snail-shell). The spiral cavity of the in- 
ternal ear. 
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Conch' A (Gr. xovxVy konehe, a mussel-shell). The extenial shell 
shaped portion of the external ear. 

CoN-JUNC-Ti'vA (L. eon ^ndjun'go, to join together). A thin layer 
of mucous membrane which lines the eyelids and covers the front 
of the eyeball ; thus joining the latter to the lids. 

Con-trac-til'i-ty (L. eon and tra'ho, to draw together). The 
property of a muscle which enables it to contract, or draw its ex- 
tremities closer together. 

Con-vo-lu'tion8 (L. eon and tol'vo, to roll together). The tortuous 
foldings of the external surface of the brain. 

Con-yul'sion (L. eonvel'lo, to pull together). A more or less violent 
agitation of the limbs or body. 

Cor'nb-a (L. cor'nu, a horn). The transparent, horn-like substance 
which covers the anterior fifth of the eyeball. 

Cor'pus-cles, Blood (L. dim. of eor'pus, a body). The small 
biconcave disks which give to the blood iU red color; the white 
corpuscles are globular and larger. 

Cob-mbt'ic (Gr. xodfiia>, kosmeo, to adorn). Beautifying; applied 
to articles which are supposed to increase the beauty of the skin, 
etc. 

Cra'ni-al (L. era'nium, the skull). Pertaining to the skuii. The 
nerves which arise from the brain are called cranial nerves. 

Cki'coid (Qr. xpixoiy KiUkos^ a ring). A cartilage of the larynx re- 
sembling a seal-ring in shape. 

CRYs'TAL-LmB Lbns (L. crystoVlum, a crystal). One of the so- 
called humors of the eye; a double convex body situated in the 
front part of the eyeball. 

Cu'ti-cle (L. dim. of eu'ti», the skin). The scarf-skin; also called 
the efpider'nUs. 

Cu''n8 (Gr. 6xvro^, skutos, a skin or hide). The true skin, lying 
beneath the cuticle ; also called the der'ma. 

De-cus-sa'tion (L. decus'sis, the Roman numeral ten, X). A re- 
ciprocal crossing of fibres from side to side. 

Di'a-phragm (Gr. 8ia(ppd66oi>, diaphrasso, to divide by a partition). 
A large, thin muscle which separates the cavity of the chest from 
the abdomen ; a muscle of respiration. 

DiF-FUs'iON OF GaseIs. The power of gases to become intimately 
mingled, without reference to the force of gravity. 

Duct (L. du'eo, to lead). A narrow tuhe ; the tJioraeie duct is the 
main trunk of the absorbent vessels. 

Du-o-de'num (L. duode'ni, twelve). The first division of the small 
intestines, about twelve fingers-breadth long. 
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Du'ra Ma'teb (L.). Literally, the hard mother; the tough mem- 
brane which envelops the brain. 

Dtb-pbp 8I-A (Gr. Svif du$, difficult, and niitrtOy pep' to, to digest). 
Difficult or painful digestion ; a disordered condition of the stom- 
ach. 

£-mul'sion (L. emvXgeOt to milk). Oil in a finely divided state sus- 
pended in water. 

Eh-am'bl (Fr. email). The dense material which covers the crown 
of the tooth. 

En'br-gt, Specific, of a Nerve. When a nerve of special sense is 
excited, whatever be the cause, the sensation experienced is that 
peculiar to the nerve; this is said to be the law of the specific 
energy of the nerves. 

Ep-i-olot'tis (Gr. ixiy epi, upon, and yXonrriiy glottis, the entrance 
to the windpipe). A leaf-shaped piece Of cartilage which covers 
the top of the larynx during the act of swallowing. 

Ex-crb'tion (L. excer'no, to separate). The separation from the 
blood of the waste particles of the body; also the materials ex- 
creted. 

Ex-pi-ra'tion (L. expHro, to breathe out). The act of forcing air 
out of the lungs. 

Ex-ten'sion (L. ex, out, and ten'do, to stretch). The act of restor- 
ing a limb, etc., to its natural position after it has been flexed, or 
bent ; the opposite of Flexion. 

Fe-nes'tra (L.). Literally, a window; the opening between the 
middle and internal ear. 

Pi'brin (L. fihra, a fibre). An albuminoid substance found in the 
blood; in coagulating it assumes a fibrous form. 

Flex'ion (L. fled to, to bend). The act of bending a limb, etc. 

Fol'li-cle (L. dim. of foV lis, a bag). A little pouch or, depression 
in a membrane ; it has generally a secretory function. 

Fun'gous Growths (L.fun'gus, a mushroom). A low grade of 
vegetable life. 

Gan'gli-on (Gr. yavyXiovy ganglion, a knot). A knot-like swell- 
ing in the course of a nerve; a smaller nerve-centre. 

Gas'tric (Gr. ya6Trfp, gaster, stomach). Pertaining to the stomach. 

Gland (L. glans, an acorn). An organ consisting of follicles and 
ducts, with numerous blood-vessels interwoven ; it separates some 
particular fluid from the blood. 

Glos'so-phar-yn-ge'al Nerve (Gr. yXoodda, glossa, the tongue, 
and cpapvv^y pTiarunx, the throat). The nerve of taste supplying 
the posterior third of the tongue; it also supplies the throat 
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Glu'tkn (L.). Literally, glue; the glutinous albuminoid ingredient 

of wheat. 
Gran'ulb (L. dim. of gra'num, a grain). A little grain; a micro- 
scopic object. 
Gus-ta'tion (L. gtufto, to taste). The sense of taste. 
Gus'ta-to-ry Nbbvb. The nerve of taste supplying the front part 

of the tongue, a branch of the "fifth" pair. 
Hjsm'or-rhaob (Gr. aifioc, had^ma, blood, and pijyrvfit, regnumi, 

to burst). Bleeding, or the loss of blood. 
Hbh-iplb'gia (Gr. i}Mi^vi, hemisus, half, and nXrf66oDy plesw, to 

strike). Paralysis, or loss of power, affecting one side of the 

bodv. 
Hem'i-sphbrbs (Gr. dtpalpa, »phaira, a sphere). Half a sphere, the 

lateral halves of the cerebrum, or brain proper. 
Hb-pat'ic (Gr. ijnap, hepar, the liver). Pertaining to the liver. 
Hbr-biy'o-bous (L. herba, an herb, and w'ro to devour): Applied 

to animals that subsist upon vegetable food. 
Hu'mor (L.). Moisture: the humors are transparent contents of 

the eyebalL 
Hy-dro-pho'bi-a (Gr. v8op, hudor, wiiter, and q^ofiiooy phobeo, to 

fear). A disease caused by the bite of a rabid dog or other 

animal. In a person affected with it, convulsions are occasioned 

by the sight of a glittering object, like water, by the sound of 

running water, and by almost any external impression. ^ 

Ht'oi-enb (Gr. vyieia, huygieia, healtli). The art of preserving 

health and preventing disease. 
Hy'pbr-o pi- a. Abbreviated from Hy'peb-mbt-ro'pi-a (Gr. vftep, 

huper, beyond, uerpov, metron, the measure, and oS^, op»^ the 

eye). A defect of vision dependent upon a too short eyeball; so 

called because the rays of light are brought to a focus at a point 

behind the retina; the true " far sight.*' 
In-ci'sor (L. incCdo, to cut). Applied to the four front teeth of 

both jaws, which have sharp cutting edges. 
In'cus (L.). An anvil; the name of one of the bones of the middle 

ear. 
In-bal-i-va'tion (L. in, and sMva, the fluid of the mouth). The 

mingling of the saliva with the food during the act of chewing. 
In-spi-ra'tion (L. in, and spi'ro, spira'tum, to breathe). The act of 

drawing in the breath. 
In-teg'u-ment (L. in, and te'go, to cover). The skin, or outer 

covering of the body. 
In-tbs'tinb (L. in'tus, within). The part of the alimentary canal 
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which is continuous with the lower end of the stomach; also 

called the intestines, or the bowels. 
I'ris (L. Tm, the ruinbow). The thin muscular ring which lies be- 
tween the cornea and 'crystalline lens, and which gives the eye 

Its brown, blue, or other color. 
Ju'gu-lar (L. Ju'ffulum, the throat). The name of the large veins 

which run along the front of the neck. 
Lab't-rikth (Gr. Xa/SvptrBoiy laburin'thos, a building with 

many winding passages). The very tortuous cavity of the inner 

ear, comprising the vestibule, semicircular canals, and the 

cochlea. 
Lach'rt-mal Apparatus (L. UUh'ryma, a tear). The organs for 

forming and conveying away the tear9, 
Lac'teals (L. lae, lae'tis, milk). The absorbent vessels of the 

small intestines; during digestion they are filled with chyle, 

which has a milky appearance. 
La-rtn'oo-soope (Gr. Xdpvy^^ larunx, the larynx, and dKoiceajy 

$kopeo, to look at). The instrument by which the larynx may be 

examined in the living subject. 
Lar'tkx (Gr.). The cartilaginous tube situated at the top of the 

windpipe, or trachea ; the organ of the voice. 
Lens (L.). Literally, a lentil; a piece of transparent glass or other 

substance so shaped as either to converge or disperse the rays of 

light 
LiG-A-MBNT (L. If go, to bind). A strong, fibrous material binding 

bones or other solid parts together; it is especially necessary to 

give strength to joints. 
Lio'a-turb. a thread of silk or other material used in tying around 

an artery. 
Ltmph (L. Ifftn'pha, spring-water). The colorless, watery fluid con- 
veyed by the lymphatic vessels. 
Lym-phat'ic YBSSELa A system of absorbent vessels. 
Mal'le-us (L.). Literally, the mallet ; one of the small bones of th« 

middle ear. 
Mar'row. The soft, fatty substance contained in the central cavi- 
ties of the bones: the spinal marrow, however, is composed of 

nervous tissue. 
Mas-tica'tion (L. mas'tieo, to chew). The act of cutting and 

grinding the food to pieces by means of the teeth. 
Me-dul'la Ob-longa'ta. The " oblong marrow," or nervous cord, 

which is continuous with the spinal cord within the skull. 
Mbmbra'na Tym'pan-i (L.). Literally, the membrane of the drum ; 
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a delicate pariiiiuu separating tiie outer from the middle ear; it 

is sometimes incorrectly called the drum of the ear. 
Mem'brans. a thin layer of tissue serving to cover soqie part of 

the body. 
Mi'cRO-scoPB (Gr. fiiupoiy mtkros, small, and dxofCeoDy skopeo, to 

look at). An optical instrument which assists in the examination 

of minute objects. 
Mo'lar (L. nu/la, a mill). The name applied to the three back 

teeth of each side of the jaw; the grinders, or mill-like teeth. 
McyTOR (L. mof^eo, moftum, to move). Causing motion; the name 

of those nerves which conduct to the muscles the stimulus which 

causes them to contract. 
Mu'cous Mem'brane. The thin layer of tissue which covers those 

internal cavities or passages which communicate with the exter- 
nal air. 
Mu'cus. The glairy fluid which is secreted by mucous membranes, 

and which serves to keep them in a moist condition. 
My-o'pi-a (Gr. fivoa^ muo, to contract, and w^, ops, the eye). A 

defect of vision dependent upon an eyeball that is too long, ren- 
dering distant objects indistinct; near- sight. 
Na'sal (L. na'sm, the nose). Pertaining to the nose; the naMl 

cavities contain the distribution of the special nerve of smell. 
Nerve (Gr. vevpov, neuron, a cord or string). A glistening, white 

cord of cylindrical shape, connecting the brain or spinal cord 

with some other organ of the body. 
Nerve Cell. A minute, round and ashen-gray cell found in the 

brain and other nervous centres. 
Nerve Fi'brb. An exceedingly slender thread of nervous tissue 

found in the various nervous organs, but especially in the nerves; 

it is of a white color. 
Nu-tri'tion (L. nu'trio, to nourish). The processes by which the 

nourishment of the body is accomplished. 
(E-soph'a-gus (Gr.). Literally, that which carries food. The tube 

leading from the throat to the stomach ; the gullet. 
0-le-ag'i-nous (L. o'leum, oil). Of the nature of oil: applied to an 

important group of food-principles — the fats. 
Ol-pac'to-ry (L. olfa'do, to smell). Pertaining to the sense of 

smell. 
Oph-thal'mo-scope (Gr. o^5a/lyud^, ophthalmos, the eye, and 6x0- 

Tteaoy skopeo, to look at). An instrument devised for examining 

the interior of the globe of the eye. 
Optic (Gr. otitqo, opto, to see). Pertaining to the sense of sight. 
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Pleu'ra (Qr. leXevpdy a rib). A membrane covering the lung and 

lining the chest. There is one for each lung. 
Pleu'ri ST. An inflammation affecting the pleura. 
Pneu-mo-gab'tric (Gr. TtrevM^oyy pneumon, the lungs, and yad- 
TTJp, gaster, the stomach). The name of a nerve distributed to 
the lungs and stomach; it is the principal nerve of respiration. 
Pneu-mo'nia (Or.). An inflammation affecting the air-cells of the 

lungs. 
Prb8-by-o'pi-a (Gr. fCpkdfivSf pre^us, old, and oS^, ops, the eye). 
A defect of the accommodation of the eye, caused by the harden- 
ing of the crystalline lens; the "far-sight" of adults and aged 
persons. 
Proc/bss (L. proee'do, proees'stts, to proceed, to go forth). Any 
projection from a surface. Also, a method of performance; a 
procedure. 
Pty'a-mn (Gr. TervaXovy ptualon, saliva). The peculiar organic 

ingredient of the saliva. 
Puii'MO-NA-RT (L. puVmo, pulmo'niB, the lungs). Pertaining to the 

lungs. 
Pulse (L. peiUlo, pul'sum, to beat). The striking of an artery 
against the finger, occasioned by the contraction of the heart, 
commonly felt at the wrist. 
Pu'piL (L. pupil'la). The central, round opening in the iris, 

through which light passes into the depths of the eye. 
Py-lo'rus (Gr. levXaopo?, pularos, a gate-keeper). The lower open- 
ing of the stomach, at the beginning of the small intestine. 
Re'flex Action. An involuntary action of the nervous system, 
by which an external impression conducted by a sensory nerve is 
reflected, or converted into a motor impulse. 
Rb8-pi-ra.'tion (L. res'piro, to breathe frequently). The function 
of breathing, comprising two acts: inspiration, or breathing in, 
and expiration, or breathing out. 
Ret'i-na (L. re^te, a net). The innermost of the three tunics or 

coats of the eyeball, being an expansion of the optic nerve. 
Sac'cha-rine (L. sacfcJiarum, sugar). Of the nature of sugar; 
applied to the important group of food substances which em- 
braces the different varieties of sugar, starch, and gum. 
8a-li'va (L.). The moisture or fluids of the mouth, secreted by the 

salivary glands, etc. 
Scle-rot'ic (Gr. dxXrfpoiy sUeros, hard). The tough, fibrous outer 
tunic of the eyeball. 
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8b*ba'cbou8 (Lu $ebum, fat). Resembliog fat; the name of the oily 

secretion by which the skin is kept flexible and soft. 
Sb-crb'tion (L. 9ecer'no, Becre'tum, to separate). The process of 

separating from the blood some essenlial important fluid; which 

fluid is also called a secretion. 
Sem-i-cir'cu-lab Canals. A portion of the internal ear. 
Sbn-8a'tion. The perception of an external impression by the ner- 
vous system; a function of the brain. 
8kn-si-bil'i-tt, Gekebal. The power possessed by nearly all parts 

of the human body of recognizing the presence of foreign objects 

that come in contact with them. 
Se'rum (L.y The watery constituent of the blood, which separates 

from the clot during the process of coagulation. 
Skel'e-ton (Gr.). The bony framework of an animal, the different 

parts of which are maintained in their proper relative positions. 
Spec'tro-scope (from tpec'trum and dxoiteoi), seopeo, to examine 

the spectrum). An instrument employed in the examination of 

the spectrum of the sun or any other luminous body. 
Sphyo'mo-graph (Gr. dg}vxu6^, aphugmos, the pulse, and ypdqxoy 

grapho, to write). An ingenious instrument by means of which 

the pulse is delineated upon paj^er. 
Sta'pes (L.). Literally, a stirrup; one of the small bones of the 

tympanum, or middle ear, i^esembling somewhat a stirrup in 

shape. 
8ym-pa-thbt'ic system of Nertes. a double chain of nervous 

ganglia, connected together by numerous small nerves, situated 

chiefly in front of and on each side of the spinal column. 
Syn-o'vi-a (Gr. tfur, sun, and ooovy oon, resembling an eg^. The 

lubricating fluid of joints, so called because it resembles the white 

of Qgg. 

Sts'to-le (Gr. dudTeXXoo, sfzstello, to contract). The contraction 
of the heart, by which the blood is expelled from that organ. 

Tac'tile (L. tac'tus, touch). Relating to the sense of touch. 

Tempo ral (L. tem'pus, time, and tem'pora, the temples). Pertain- 
ing to the temples; the name of an artery: so called, because the 
hair begins to turn white with age in that portion of the scalp. 

Tendon (L. ten'do, to stretch). The white, fibrous cord or band 
by which a muscle is attached to a bone; a sinew. 

Tet'a-nus (Gr. reivaoy teino, to stretch). A disease marked by per- 
sistent contractions of all or some of the voluntary muscles; 
those of the jaw are sometimes solely affected, the disorder is 
then termed locked-jaw. 
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Tho^iux (Gr. 5tt>pa§, thorax, a breastplate). The upper cavity of 
the trunk of the body, contaiiiing the lungs, heart, etc.; the 
chest 

Thy'roid (Gr. ^vpeo^y ihureos, a shield). The largest of the carti- 
lages of the larynx; its angular projection in the front of the neck 
is called "Adam's apple." 

Tra'chb-a (Gr. rpaxvi, trachus, rough). The windpipe, or the 
largest of the air-passages; composed in part of cartilaginous 
rings, which render its surface rough and uneven. 

Trans-pu'sion (L. transfun' do, to pour from one vessel to another). 
The operation of injecting blood taken from one person into the 
veins of another; other fluids than blood are sometimes used. 

Trich-i'na Spi-ra'lis (L.). A minute species of parasite or worm, 
which infests the flesh of the hog, and which may be introduced 
into the human system by eating pork not thoroughly cooked. 

Tym'pa-num (Gr. TvjttTeavov, tumpanon, a drum). The cavity of 
the middle ear, resembling a drum in being closed by two mem- 
branes, and in having communication with the atmosphere. 

U'vu-LA (L. uva, a grape). The small pendulous body attached to 
the back part of the palate. 

Vas'cu-lar (L. tHM^culum, a little vessel). Pertaining to, or con- 
taining blood-vessels. 

Ve'nous (L. ve'na, a vein). Pertaining to, or contained within a 
vein. 

Ven-ti-la'tion. The introduction of fresh air into a room or build- 
ing, in such a manner as to keep the air within it in a pure con- 
dition. 

Ven-tril'o-quism (L. ven'ter, the belly, and h'quor, to speak). A 
modification of natural speech by which the voice is made to 
appear to come from a distance. The ancients supposed that the 
voice was formed in the belly ; hence the name. 

Ven'tri-cles of the heart. The two largest cavities of the heart, 
situated at its apex or point. 

Ver'te-bral Column (L. xer'tebra, a joint). The back -bone, con- 
sisting of twenty-six separate bones, called vertebrae, firmly 
jointed together; also called the spinal column and spine. 

Ves'Tibule. a portion of the internal ear, communicating with 
the semicircular canals and the cochlea; so called from its fancied 
resemblance to the vestibule or porch of a house. 

Vil'li (L. vU'lus, the nap of cloth). Minute thread-like projections 
found upon the internal surface of the small intestine, giving it a 
velvety appearance. 
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Yit'rb-ous (L. fffftrum, glass). Haying the appearance of glass; 

applied to the humor occupying the largest part of the cavity of 

the eyeball. 
Yiv-i-flBc'TiON (L. tfmtB, alive, and »e'co, to cut). The practice of 

operating upon living animals, for the purpose of studying some 

physiological process. 
Vocal CoRDa. Two elastic bands or ridges situated in the larynx; 

tiiey are th^ essential parts of the organs of the voice. 
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Absorbent vessels 97 
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Air, atmospheric . 181 
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Composition of 181 
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Effects of impure 139 

Impurities in 136 

Matters in the expired 132 
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Properties of 67-68 
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Animal heat 143 
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retrulated by perspiration 145 
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Apoplexy 171 
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Arterial blood 107-135 
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nerve 222 
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Bathing 47 

Importanceof 47 

Time and manner of. 49 

Baths 48 

Different kinds of 48 

Belladonna 206 

dilates the pupil 206 

Use as a cosmetic 206 

Bile 96 

Secretion of, in the liver 96 

Accumulation of ,in the gall-blad- 
der 96 

Uses of 96 

Biliaryduct 96 

Bladder, Gall- 96 

Bleeding, how stopped 121 

Blind-spot 207 

Blood 101 

Arterial 107-186 

Change of color 107 

Circulationof. 107,188 

Coagulation of 105 

Composition of 102 

corpuscles 102, 108 

fluid 106 

Microscopic appearance of 102 

Respiratory changes in 188 

Uses of the 105 

Venous 107,186 

Blood-vessels 114, 118 

Absorption by 96 

Injuries to the 121 

Body, renovation of the 66 

Bones 16 

Form and composition of 16 

Growth of 22 

Microscopic structure of 17 
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Structure of 17 

Uses of » 15 

Bowels 94 

Brain 160 

Anatomical structure of 162 

Function of the 172 

Injuries of the 173 

Membranes of the 158 

Reflex action of the 174 
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Bread 78 

Bronohial tube*.*.*.. .*.*.*.*.*.*.*.*.*.*.'.* .' .* 126 
Bronchitis 188 



Canals, Semicircular 228 

CapiUiuy blood-veflsels. 118 

Circulation in the 118 

Carbonic acid 182 

exhaled from the lungs 132 

in the air 188 

retention in the blood 184 

Cartilage 20 

Arytenoid 229 

Cricoid 229 

Thvroid 229 

Casein 68 

Cataract 210 

CeUs,Nenre 160,150 

Ciliated 128 

Cerebellum 153 

Function of the 172 

Cerebro-spinal nenrous system 150 

Cerebrum 168 

Function ofthe 172 

Cheese 68 

Chest; Framework of 19 

Contentsof the 19 

Chocolate 77 

Chorea 169 

Choroid coat of the eje 204 

Chyle 96 

Chyme 94 

Cilia 128 

Circulation 107 

in the frog's foot 119 

of the blood 107 

Rapidity of 120 

through the heart 112 

through the lungs 128 

Clothing 51 

Coagulation of milk 68 

of the blood 1(M 

Cochlea 223 

Coffee 75 

Effectsof 75,76 

Collar-bone 19 

Color-blindness 209 

Column, Spinal 21 

Combustion, Spontaneous 145 

Complexion 44 

Concha of the ear 217 

Conjunctiva 200 

Contraction of heart Ill 

of muscles 27 

Convulsions 169 

Cookine 70 

Cords,Vocal 126,230 

Cornea 203 

Corpuscles, Blood 108 

Cosmetics 51 

Cranial Ganglia 150 

Functions of 171 

Cranial nerves 154 

Cranium 19 
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Crystalline lens 209 

Uses of 210 1 
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Decussation of motor and sensory 

fibres of spinal cord 164 

Dentition of infancy 82 

Diaphragm, Movements of the, in 

respiration 128, 129 

Diastole of the heart Ill 

Diet, Mixed 66, 86 

Necessity for changing 67 

Necessity of a regiuated 62 

The best 68 

Digestion 80 

Circumstances affecting 97 

Gastric 93 

Intestinal 94 

Nature of 81 

Organs of 81-91 

Drowning 260 

Duct, BilSuy 95 

Nasal 201 

Pancreatic 95 

Thoracic 97 

Dura Mater isg 

S 

Ear 217 

External 217 

Internal 222 

Middle 219 

Foreign bodies in 226 

Drum of the 219 

Bones of the 220 

Ear-sand 228 

Ear-stones 223 

Ear-wax 219 

Em 68 

Composition of 68 

Emulsion of fats, in digestion 95 

Enamel of the teeth 82 

Epiglottis 126,220 

Uses of 126,220 

Eustachian tube 221 

Exercise 80 

Different modes of 81 

Effectsof 80 

Importance of 80 

Open-air 88 

Expiration 128 

Movements of 120 

Extensor muscles 26 

Eye 196 

Eyeball 203 

Eyelashes 200 

i^yelids 20O 
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Fats 60 

Emulsion of 50 

Source of , in food 60 

Fenestra ovalis 224 

Fibres, Muscular 26 
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Flexor muscles 26 

Food 53 
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Daily quantitv of 65 
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Necessity for 64 

Source of 53 
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GuUet 90 

Gum 61 
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Gustatory nerve 189 
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Heart 107 
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Production of 143 

Regulation of 146 
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Hunger. 65 
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Hydrophobia 169 

Hygiene .13 
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Laryngoscope 231 

Larynx 126,228 

Production of the voice in the. 126,228 
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Importance of 56 
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Structure of 125 
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Function of the 85 
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fibres 85 

sense 188 

Myopia 818 
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Nails 48 
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Nasal cariti^ 198 

duct 801 

Nerve, Auditory 888 
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Gusatory 180 

Olfactory 108 

Optic 197 

Sympathetic 168 

Nerve celU 150,159 

Nerve fibres 149 

Nerves, Cranial 154 

Spinal 166 

Functions of the 160 
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Motor, functions of the 160 

Sympathetic system of 158 

Nervous system 148, 149 

Cerebro-spinal 150 

Nervous tissue. Properties of 160 

No«e 19« 

Nutrition, Processes of 80 
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Old-sight 815 
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Optic nerve 197 

Orbicular bone 880 

Orbit of the eye 199 
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Digestion 81-91 

Respiration 123 

Sight 198 

Voice 828 

Oxygen 181 
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tion 188 
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Sensation of 180 

Uses of 180 

Pancreatic juioe 95 

Uses of.. 95 
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Pancreatin 96 

Paraplegia 163 

Parlor gymnasium 86 

Passages, Air 185 

Pelvis 19 

Pepsin 98 

Peristaltic action of the stomach.. 98 

Peritoneum 94 

Perspiration. Daily amount of 46 
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Usesof 46,145 

Perspiratory glands 46 
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Culture 88 
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Animal 11 
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Human 11 

Vegetable 11 

Pia mater 168 

Plasma of the blood 108 

Pleura 184 

Pleurisy 188 

Pneumo gastric nerve 171 

Pneumoma 128 

Poisons and their antidotes 847 

Potash in the blood 57 

Potato 78 

Presbyopia 815 

Preservation of the teeth G5 

Pt\aUn 88 

Pulsation of the heart 118 
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Pulse 115 

Form of the 116 

Writer 116 

Pylorus 90 
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Radial artery 116 

Red corpuscles of the blood 108 

Reflex action of the i^inal cord. . . 165 
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Uses of 167, 170 

Causing convulsions. 169 

Objectsof 170 

of the brain 174, 175 

Rennet 68 

Respiration 123 

Change of blood in 123-133 

Frequency of 129 

Movements of 188 

Object of 128 

Organs of 128 

Respiratory labor 135 

Rest, necessity for 88 

Retina 206 

Retinal light 807 
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Importance of 88 

Secretion of 86 
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Importance of 56 
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Sebaceous glands 44 

Secretion of 45 

Semicircular canals S28 

Sensation of pain 180 

Relations of, to pleasure , 181 

of temperature 187 

of weight 188 

Modification of J78 

Production of 177 

Variety of 178 

Sense of hearing 215 

sight 196 

smell 192 

taste 189 

touch 184 

Sense, muscular 188 

thermal 187 

Senses, Special 177 

Sensibilitv, General 179 

Shortrsight 212 

Sinews 27 

Sight, Sense of 196 

Organs of 198 
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Skhi 41 

Structureof 41 

Skull 19 

Uses of the 19 

Sleep, Necessity for 88 

Amount required 89 

Small intestines 94 

Smell, Sense of 192 

Nerve of 193 

Uses of 194 

Soda in the food 57 

Sound, Production of 215 
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Spectroscope . . 104 

Speech 227 

Relation of, to the sense of 
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Spinal column 21 

Spinal cord 155 

Decussation of the 164 

Direction of fibres in 164 

Functions of the 162 

Nerves of 156 

Reflex action of 165 

Spontaneous combustion 145 
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Starch 61 
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Digestion 93 

Movements of 92 
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Sympathetic system of nerves 158 
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Systole of the heart Ill 
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Sense of 189 
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Tendon of Achilles 27 

Tendons 27 
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Thermal 60 

ThermsB sense 187 

Thirst 65 
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Tissues, intimate structure of the. 236 
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Organs of 183 

Sense of 184 
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Transfusion 106 
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